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PREFACE 

THE  1943  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  ANNUAL 
covers  a  period  of  decided  flux  in  public  opinion.  Paradoxically,  in 
a  year  when  public  interest  in  planning  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
faithful  band  of  pioneers  to  diverse  elements  in  the  population,  the 
Congress  brought  to  an  end  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
which,  under  various  names,  had  been  in  existence  since  1933.  The 
Board  started,  naturally  enough,  as  a  belated  effort  to  introduce  some 
element  of  planning  into  the  rapidly  expanding  public  works  program 
of  the  early  depression  period.  By  executive  order,  the  Board  was  given 
broader  responsibilities,  and,  finally,  in  1939,  under  the  authority  granted 
to  the  President  by  Congress  and  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  came  into  being.  The  President 
assigned  to  the  Board  the  duties  of  the  Congressionally-created  but  then 
defunct  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board,  created  in  1931,  to 
bring  together  in  one  agency  the  term  programs  of  the  local,  state  and 
Federal  public  works.  This  important  undertaking,  inaugurated  in  1931, 
came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1933,  was  revived  in  1939  and  again  closed 
out  in  1943.  Obviously  in  dealing  with  long-range  planning,  continuity 
is  the  essence  of  success. 

National  Planning 

In  the  face  of  the  plans  for  impending  public  works  at  all  levels  of 
government  which  are  now  being  discussed  for  the  postwar  period,  it 
would  appear  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need 
for  a  Federal  planning  agency  which  could  assemble  and  reconcile  the 
thousands  of  proposed  uses  for  land,  water  and  other  resources,  many 
of  them  overlapping  and  many  of  them  leaving  unjustified  voids. 

This  Annual  is  replete  with  references  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  beneficial  work  and  influence  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  The  publications  of  the  Board  will  long  constitute  an  important 
section  in  any  Reference  Library  on  Planning. 

At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the  Board,  facing  squarely 
the  criticism  of  government  agencies  set  up  by  Executive  Order  rather 
than  by  Congress  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen  in 
some  of  the  related  fields  of  action  which  influence,  but  are  not  a  part  of, 
planning,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  local  and  national  plan- 
ning: 

That  the  many  problems  resulting  from  war  dislocation  of  population  and  permanent 
and  temporary  construction  call  for  a  strengthening  of  local  planning  agencies  in  every  region. 
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of  the  United  States.  The  tendency  toward  the  recognition  of  the  economic  necessity  for 
local  planning  throughout  the  country,  has  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  proposed  projects, 
public  and  private,  but  it  is  essential  that  these  be  integrated  into  sound,  comprehensive 
plans  of  legally  constituted  local  and  regional  planning  agencies  supplied  with  adequate 
appropriations.  These  principles  apply  to  both  urban  and  rural  regions. 

The  Board  reaffirms  its  belief  of  many  years'  standing  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
national  planning  hoard,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  and  supplied  with  adequate  ap- 
propriations, and  suggests  that  it  might  well  take  the  following  form :  A  joint  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  from  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  together  with  three  or  five  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  with  overlapping  terms,  to  serve  from  adminis- 
tration to  administration  as  a  national  clearing  house  on  all  land-,  water-,  and  resource-use 
matters,  so  that  public  works  and  other  projects  involving  resources  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment may  be  based  on  sound  economic  premises  and  reconciled  into  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  program.  In  the  postwar  period  the  Board  believes  that  such  an  agency  will  be 
indispensable  to  orderly  procedure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  agency  will  come  into  existence  before 
the  deluge  of  postwar  projects,  public  and  private,  engulfs  us! 

Postwar  Federal  Projects 

Readers  will  find  in  this  Annual  the  reports  of  various  Federal 
agencies  on  postwar  programs  relating  to  land,  water,  and  resources. 
Each  agency  tends  to  act  independently,  without  reference  to  the  others, 
except  as  voluntary  cooperation  grows  out  of  pooling  common  interests. 
This  happens  more  often  when  the  activities  of  the  Federal  agencies 
easily  supplement  each  other  as  applied  to  the  same  area  of  land  and 
water  than  when  the  claims  are  conflicting. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  in  some  degree,  the  President  on 
October  4,  1943,  issued  an  Executive  Order  that  estimates  and  plans 
for  all  Federal  Projects  should  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
On  December  29,  1943,  four  Federal  agencies  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  hold  regular  meetings  (monthly  or  oftener)  and  by  continuous  confer- 
ence to  work  out  joint  public  works  where  feasible.  These  are:  the 
Engineers  Corps  of  the  Army,  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of  Land-Use  Coordination  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Obviously, 
this  falls  far  short  of  an  efficient  clearing  house  for  all  Federal  projects 
and  does  not  even  approach  offering  a  clearing  house  which  would  relate 
on  the  ground  to  local,  state  and  Federal  projects.  Moreover,  it  could 
work  out  that  the  four  agencies,  as  special  pleaders  for  certain  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  might  act  in  absolute  contravention  of  the  public 
good,  if  all  points  of  view  were  taken  into  consideration. 

Housing 

Housing  is  recognized  as  a  great  national  responsibility  in  which 
private  enterprise  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  furnish  low-cost  houses, 
with  such  aids  in  financing  as  the  insured  loans  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  but  in  which  the  public  must  take  up  where  private 
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enterprise  leaves  off,  to  supply  decent  housing  for  those  who  cannot 
pay  what  private  enterprise  must  demand. 

Federal  City 
Washington,  the  National  Capital,  has  suffered  from  most  of  the 
ills  which  have  attacked  other  war  centers.  But  Washington  has  the 
advantage  of  having  had  a  progressive  plan,  an  able  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  a  sound  Housing  Agency.  Postwar  plans  for  the  Federal  City 
may  be  studied  with  profit  for  their  effect  on  Washington  and  for  their 
influence  on  planning  in  other  cities. 

State  Planning 

In  the  Annual  this  year  we  present  reports  from  a  number  of  the 
Western  State  Planning  Boards.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  States 
have  not  maintained  their  planning  boards.  Others  have  substituted 
or  duplicated  state  planning  boards  by  setting  up  special  postwar  plan- 
ning agencies  when  they  might  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  or  reconstitute  their  state  planning  boards.  Soimd  planning 
programs  for  the  future  may  depend  in  large  degree  on  the  vitality  and 
technical  excellence  which  the  state  planning  boards  are  able  to  muster. 

State  parks,  along  with  other  recreational  areas,  have  fared  quite 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  reports 
from  the  States.  In  some  places  few  visitors  were  able  to  reach  state 
parks;  in  others,  located  near  army  camps  or  war  plants,  patronage 
has  actually  increased.  Many  areas  have  been  taken  over  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  war  purposes.  In  Texas,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
availability  of  state  parks  in  the  location  of  camps  and  war  plants,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the  Texas  parks  have  served  a  large  war  population. 

Conservation 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  organized  in 
1904,  the  work  program  of  the  Association  has  included  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  relation  of  conservation  to  the  expanding 
subjects  of  planning  and  zoning  at  all  governmental  levels.  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  then  President  of  the  Association,  represented  it  at  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Conservation  Congress  of  Governors  in  1908.  Out 
of  that  interest  in  conservation  came  the  organized  resistance  to  pro- 
posed encroachments  on  our  national  parks  and  the  educational  program 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1916  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  days  when  city  planning  began  with  street  patterns  and  before 
we  understood  much  about  land  uses,  there  were  some  who  did  not  see 
the  connection  between  planning  and  conservation.  Today  we  know  that 
all  local,  state  and  Federal  planning  rests  in  some  measure  on  land- 
water-,  and  resource-use  programs.     We  know  that  local,  state  and 
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national  parks  are  a  part  of  the  basic  material  of  planning.  We  know  that 
planned  use  of  natural  resources  affects  the  pattern  of  the  city  in  industry 
and  commerce. 

We  are  now  awake  to  the  need  for  soil  conservation  if  this  Nation  is 
not  to  fall  victim  to  the  neglects  which  carried  past  civilizations  to  their 
doom.  We  can  thus  measure  our  recent  progress  and  plot  our  future  gains. 

The  coordinated  water  programs,  with  the  important  water  compacts 
of  the  West,  promise  much  for  the  people  of  this  country,  if  it  is  clearly 
recognized  at  the  outset  that  in  multiple-use  water  programs  there  must 
be  compromise  and  that  some  of  our  transcendently  beautiful  lakes  and 
rivers  deserve  absolute  protection  from  commercial  exploitation  of  any 
kind.  Wise  planning  will  take  into  account  all  of  these  uses. 

City  Planning 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  revulsions  in  sentiment  has  occurred  in 
recent  years  in  regard  to  city  life,  once  treasured  as  a  prime  means  to 
achieve  culture  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  But  the  overcrowding  of  urban 
areas  and  the  decay  which  has  spread  in  some  cities  over  many  square 
miles,  has  stimulated  civic  leaders  to  seek  a  way  to  improve  city  living 
conditions.  We  are  still  in  the  discussion  stage,  but  we  know  that  we 
want  more  and  better  houses,  not  too  close  together.  We  want  better 
neighborhoods  with  more  open  spaces.  We  want  better  channeling 
of  traffic  and  more  peace  and  safety  in  living.  We  want  to  watch  our 
densities  which,  sad  to  relate,  have  actually  been  increased  in  some  so- 
called  better  housing  projects. 

Omaha  Citizens  Conference 
Many  of  the  articles  presented  in  the  Annual  are  in  fact  the  papers 
delivered  at  the  Omaha  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  held  on  June  14-16, 
1943.  The  program  of  the  Conference  and,  therefore,  of  the  Annual 
emphasizes  the  land,  water  and  resource  problems  of  the  Great  Plains 
Region.  The  Conference  was  made  possible  by  the  devoted  service 
Philip  H.  Elwood,  who,  at  that  time,  was  Chairman  for  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  of  Region  VI,  with  headquarters  in  Omaha. 
In  the  Annual  for  1943  readers  will  find  problems  aplenty;  but  they 
will  also  find  a  fine  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  will  to  change  living  con- 
ditions for  the  better.  Readers  will  realize  that  if  we  plan  well  and  if  we 
conserve  our  resources,  we  can  count  on  a  continuing  culture  which  will 
ensure  amenties  in  both  urban  and  rural  life. 

The  Editor  commends  to  your  attention  the  best  thought  of  the 
many  eminent  contributors  to  the  1943  Annual. 

Harlean  James,  Editor 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Planning  for  Postwar  Living 

ARTHUR  R.  UPGREN,  Vice-President  and  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

IN  THIS  short  over-all  presentation  I  am  discussing  planning  for  post- 
war living  in  terms  of  four  main  parts.  These  are:  (1)  The  economic 
outlook  for  that  kind  of  an  economy  which  immediately  after  the  war 
can  provide  the  American  people  with  a  satisfactory  living,  (2)  What 
part  of  the  postwar  consumption  private  business  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide, (3)  The  special  problem  of  a  high  level  of  provision  of  new  residen- 
tial housing,  (4)  The  extent  to  which  public  agencies  through  public 
works  can  also  contribute  to  our  needs  and  wants  in  the  years  after  the 
war  so  that  we  may  realize  the  potentialities  for  providing  a  high  level  of 
material  goods  and  services  for  our  general  welfare. 

If  we  can  determine  that  there  are  good  chances  that  the  economic 
outlook  after  the  war  can  be  satisfactory,  we  can  consider  the  problems 
we  must  solve  to  make  it  more  certain  that  we  have  the  necessary  healthy 
economy.  Next,  if  business  can  provide  a  high  level  of  production  and 
maximum  employment  we  have  therein  the  necessary  basis  for  a  fiuther 
expansion  through  assistance  to  housing  and  public  works  to  provide 
these  two  desired  complements  to  the  production  that  we  may  expect 
from  private  free  enterprise. 

In  other  words,  a  satisfactory  postwar  living  for  all  of  us  in  America 
will  depend  upon  that  kind  of  teamwork  by  the  American  people  that 
will  give  enterprise  the  incentive  it  needs  to  furnish  the  production  which 
all  Americans  expect  to  be  provided  by  private  enterprise,  and  to 
achieve  in  the  area  of  housing  and  public  works  the  improvements  that 
also  are  equally  necessary  to  realize  the  advances  to  the  American  stand- 
ard of  life  that  we  should  expect  to  come  from  these  two  quarters. 

The  Economic  Outlook  for  the  Period  After  the  War.  It  is  gratifying  in- 
deed to  report  the  beginnings  of  widespread  agreement  that  our  business 
economy  can  go  forward  in  the  postwar  years.  That  it  can  do  so  will  de- 
pend upon  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  American  people.  That 
good  sense  and  judgment  is  being  soundly  developed  during  the  war  and 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  development  will  continue  further 
after  the  war. 

Wide  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  fact  that  we  must  aim  to 
employ  about  57  million  workers  after  the  war.  This  is  the  labor  force 
that  the  United  States  should  aim  to  keep  employed.  They  will,  in 
efficient  employment,  produce  a  total  gross  product  having  a  value  of 
about  160  billion  dollars  which  in  turn  will  embrace  a  national  income  of 
about  120  billion  dollars.  The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  agree  upon  these  objectives.  This  is  the  first  essential  because, 
when  the  American  people  agree  upon  these  objectives  for  the  postwar 
period,  there  can  then  be  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  contributes  greatly 
towards  doing  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

With  these  objectives  agreed  upon,  the  problem  becomes  next  one  of 
determining  the  share  of  that  total  product  and  employment  that  is  to  be 
provided  by  private  business,  the  share  that  will  be  provided  by  con- 
struction generally,  and  housing  construction  in  particular,  and,  finally, 
the  share  that  either  in  the  first  postwar  years  or  later  is  to  be  provided 
by  those  improvements  to  our  country  which  we  generally  include  under 
the  heading  "public  works  and  improvements." 

But,  before  turning  to  the  contributions  we  should  expect  from  each  of 
these  three  great  areas  of  activity,  let  us  consider  briefly  why  there  is 
need  for  such  a  high  level  of  output  and  national  income  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain maximum  levels  of  employment  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  this  problem  to  point  out  that  in  each  of  two 
separate  years,  1929  and  1940,  the  United  States  produced  a  total  gross 
output  of  goods  and  services  valued  at  just  about  100  billion  dollars.  In 
the  producing  of  that  100  billion  dollar  gross  output  we  had,  for  practical 
purposes,  pretty  complete  employment  of  our  people  in  1929.  But  in 
1940  when  the  same  total  of  100  billion  dollars  worth  of  gross  output  was 
produced,  we  had  about  eight  million  of  our  people  unemployed.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  over  the  eleven  years  between  1929  and  1940,  pro- 
ductivity per  American  worker  increased  so  much  that  the  smaller  num- 
ber employed  in  1940  produced  all  that  was  produced  by  the  larger  num- 
ber who  were  fully  employed  in  1929. 

Largely  because  of  this  rising  productivity,  we  must  plan  after  the 
war  for  a  total  gross  product  of  about  160  billion  dollars  valued  at  1942 
prices.  This  we  shall  need  if  we  are  to  manage  the  postwar  problem  of 
giving  maximum  employment  to  all  of  our  people.  It  is  because  of  the  in- 
creases in  our  labor  force  and  because  of  their  increases  in  productivity 
(due  to  the  rising  amounts  of  capital  and  horsepower  that  can  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  each  American  worker)  that  we  must  plan  for  a  steadily 
increasing  total  output  and  thereby  the  necessary  greater  number  of  job 
opportunities. 

Here  we  are  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  must  nurture  in  the  future 
what  has  made  us  great  in  the  past  and  what  is  making  us  overpowering 
in  the  present  war.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  can  equal  the  United  States  in  that  particular  process  econo- 
mists like  to  call  "capital-building."  By  this  is  meant  that  we  in  the 
United  States  produce  so  efficiently  that  no  less  than  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  our  working  people  are  able  to  dedicate  their  efforts  to  producing 
goods  which  in  turn  are  dedicated,  not  to  immediate  consumption  in 
their  entirety,  but  rather  to  providing  us  with  a  set  of  producing- 
facilities  and  a  great  range  of  durable  consumers'  goods.  We  know  it  is 
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these  goods  and  this  production  that  so  greatly  enriches  the  living  we 
have  had  and  that  we  can  have. 

Yet  this  same  ability  to  produce  capital  which  is  our  great  strength  in 
the  present  war  (we  {)ropose  this  coming  fiscal  year  to  spend  for  war  and 
war  production  more  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  participants,  whether 
they  are  on  our  side  or  the  other  side,  are  going  to  spend  in  the  war)  is 
also  a  source  of  weakness  and  a  serious  problem  for  us.  The  seriousness 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  this  capital  formation  and  capital  building 
that  can  slump  badly  and  bring  about  unemployment  if  we  do  not  man- 
age well  our  total  production  and  our  national  housekeeping.  Therefore, 
our  plans  for  postwar  living,  if  people  are  to  have  jobs  and  thereby 
through  their  production  a  chance  to  live  as  we  want  as  a  nation  to  live, 
must  be  to  hold  up  steadily  at  levels  that  range  from  forty  to  fifty  bil- 
lions a  year  the  amounts  we  must  produce  in  that  area  of  production 
called  capital  formation,  including  in  it  residential  construction  and  dur- 
able consmners'  goods.  This  goal  is  necessary  both  to  assure  us  of  the 
levels  of  employment  we  want  and  to  assure  us  of  the  producers'  and 
business  equipment,  housing,  and  durable  consumers'  goods  that  we 
want  to  live  the  way  we  want  to  live  in  the  postwar  period. 

Therefore,  we  next  turn  to  three  lines  of  solution  for  maintaining  in 
robust  health  this  job-creating  and  income-generating  sector  of  our 
economy.  Those  three  lines  of  activity  which  must  be  kept  high,  both  to 
provide  jobs  and  to  provide  the  goods,  include  (1)  the  contribution  which 
business  enterprise  can  make,  (2)  the  great  contribution  we  must  expect 
in  the  area  of  residential  housing,  and  (3)  the  desired  and  the  needed 
capital  formation,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cooperatively-provided  public  area 
commonly  called  public  works. 

What  Business  can  Provide  for  Our  Postwar  Living.  From  the  report, 
"Markets  After  the  War,"  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amounts  of  different  kinds  of 
production  the  American  people  would  want  under  conditions  of  maxi- 
mum levels  of  employment  and  allowing  for  the  high  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction to  which  I  have  made  reference.  Their  study  reveals  that  the 
main  classes  of  goods  we  would  want  produced  and  available  for  Ameri- 
can living  in  the  first  immediate  postwar  years,  compared  with  what  we 
actually  produced  in  1940,  would  be  as  shown  in  table. 

From  these  measurements  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  can 
summarize:  (1)  Consumption  (total  services  and  all  non-  and  semi- 
durable  goods)  should  rise  from  62  to  96  billion  dollars,  or  by  slightly 
more  than  50  percent,  (2)  Capital  formation,  total  consumers  durable 
goods,  residential  housing,  private  construction  and  factory  equipment, 
and  public  construction,  should  rise  from  22  to  50  billion  dollars  or  by 
more  than  100  percent,  (3)  The  total  gross  national  product  of  all  kinds 
of  services,  goods,  and  capital  should  rise  from  97  to  165  billion  dollars, 
or  by  70  percent. 
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Percent 
Production     Needed  Production      Increase* 
Type  of  Goods  to  be  Produced  in  1940  in  Postwar  Year       Over  1940 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 
Services  for  Consumers  (Housing,  Main- 
tenance and   Utilities,   Transportation, 

Medical  Care,  Recreation,  etc.)       ...   24  35  51 

Perishable  Goods: 

Food 21  34  62 

All  Other     . 8  11  37 

Consumers'  Semi-Durables  (Chiefly  Cloth- 
ing, Shoes,  and  Apparel) 9  16  73 

Subtotal  for  Consumption    ....  62  96 
Consumers'  Durable  Goods  (Automobiles, 
Household   and   Electrical   Equipment, 

Radios,  Household  Furnishing,  etc.)  .    .  8  17                     104 
Producers'    Goods    (Equipment   for   Fac- 
tories, OflSces,  Farms,  etc.)  ......  7  15                     102 

Factory  Construction 2  7                     205 

Residential  Construction 2  7                     201 

Government,  Public  Construction  ....  3  4                      45 

Subtotal  for  Capital  Formation  .    .   22  50 

Other  Government  Services 9  17  103 

Another 3  0 

Total  Gross  National  Product     .    .   97  165  70 

*Actual  increases  of  the  more  exact — not  rounded  out — figiu'es  published  in  "Markets  After  the 
War." 

These  increases,  of  course,  are  from  levels  of  1940,  and  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  at  the  present  time  we  are  producing  probably  in  excess  of 
this  very  high  rate  for  our  gross  national  product  that  is  our  objective  for 
the  postwar  period.  The  greatest  share  of  the  production  now  is  for  war 
purposes,  including  particularly  the  vast  amount  of  equipment  that  is 
giving  the  American  armed  forces  the  marked  superiority  we  all  want 
them  to  have. 

If  we  consider  the  figures  in  another  way,  we  find  that  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  goods  the  American 
people  will  want  to  have  are  products  produced  by  private  industry. 
This  we  all  understand  now,  even  though  we  may  have  been  confused 
about  it  a  decade  ago.  In  that  decade  total  activity  and  employment  had 
fallen  so  low  that  proposed  expansion  in  the  public  works  area  was 
temporarily  believed  to  be  the  catalyst  that  would  bring  about  higher 
production  and  fuller  employment.  We  now  know  that  to  maintain  post- 
war high  levels  of  production,  all  groups  in  the  Nation  must  plan  for  high 
levels  of  production,  and,  measured  in  dollars,  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  production  must  be  that  of  business  enterprise. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  work  is  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  busi- 
ness planning  it  is  necessary  to  have.  It  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the 
great  importance  of  this  planning  and  the  great  importance  of  the  pro- 
duction and  the  jobs  which  that  planning  can  secure  for  us. 
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The  Importance  of  Housing.  In  maintaining  high  levels  of  production, 
and  through  them  high  levels  of  consumption,  the  crucial  area  is  that  of 
capital  formation,  and  particularly  construction  including  the  very- 
single  important  element  of  residential  construction.  This  area  I  am  sure 
will  be  discussed  by  others  with  the  care  it  deserves,  but  emphasis  must 
at  all  times  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  high  levels  of  construction  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  I  think,  when  we  look  back  on  the  recovery  after 
the  last  war,  perhaps  the  most  important  single  role  was  played  by  the 
revival  of  residential  construction  in  1922  and  1923.  This  important  area 
in  income-generation  must  be  well  maintained.  It  also  produces,  as  can 
so  readily  be  realized,  that  part  of  our  consumption  upon  which  the 
American  people  rather  insistently  want  to  spend  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
of  their  incomes. 

Public  Construction.  In  the  figures  which  I  have  given  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  estimates  for  public  construction,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  very  low.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  Department  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  the  output  levels  which  should  be  reached  on  the  basis 
of  consumption  expenditures  and  business  expenditures  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  want  to  make  (judged  by  their  past  choices  in  various 
expenditure  directions)  and  which  American  business  would  need  to 
make  (judged  by  their  past  needs  for  such  expenditures  over  different 
years  of  varying  total  gross  national  output  of  goods  and  services).  But 
it  had  in  mind  these  levels  in  the  immediate  postwar  year  or  years  when, 
with  industry  again  available  to  produce  for  welfare  instead  of  for  war- 
fare, they  could  make  good  or  catch  up,  so  to  speak,  for  the  deficiencies 
or  wartime  starvation  of  goods  which  civilians  have  accepted  as  one  of 
their  obligations  during  the  war  or  which  they  would  be  able  to  buy  with 
their  high  levels  of  income.  In  other  words,  it  might  perhaps  be  said, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that  their  cal- 
culations are  for  those  years  in  which  the  American  people  "would  want 
automobiles  to  run  on  such  roads  as  they  would  still  have  rather  than 
more  roads  without  enough  automobiles  to  run  on  them." 

Conclusion.  But,  in  the  longer  run  period  after  the  war,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  plan  not  only  to  maintain  the  high  levels  of  output 
for  private  enterprise  but  also  to  develop  in  the  United  States  careful 
plans  for  maintaining  in  such  a  long  period  a  high  output  for  residential 
construction  and  all  the  accompanying  public  construction  and  public 
works  which  will  be  needed  and  wanted.  Thus  we  see  that  there  may  be  a 
likely  shift,  perhaps  we  could  call  it  a  "percentage"  shift,  in  the  wants  of 
the  American  people  in  the  years  ahead  from  a  very  marked  preference, 
immediately  after  the  war,  for  a  great  outflow  of  products  from  private 
industry  to,  in  later  years,  an  increasing  need  and  desire  for  those  prod- 
ucts which  we  find  best  can  be  cooperatively  provided  either  by  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  or  the  Nation,  or  by  new  and  special  cooperative  ar- 
rangements of  several  of  these  groups. 
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Industry's  Planning  for  a  Better  World 

JOHN  AIREY,  President,  King-Seeley  Corporation,  Director,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  Chairman  of  the  Postwar  Problems  Transition  Sub- 
Committee,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

IF  FIVE  years  ago,  and  still  more  so  ten  years  ago,  anyone  had  fore- 
told that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  year  1943 
would  be  sponsoring  discussion  of  what  industry  is  doing  to  make  a 
better  world,  I  just  would  not  have  believed  it.  Even  less  would  I  have 
believed  that  I  would  be  a  speaker  on  such  a  nebulous  subject.  But  times 
change.  I  am  going  to  sketch  to  you  a  reconciliation  of  the  old  "rugged 
individualist  viewpoint"  with  a  collective  well-being  viewpoint.  These 
two  viewpoints  are  not  the  proverbial  non-mixing  oil  and  water. 

The  last  thirty  years  has  been  a  period  of  extraordinary  change,  rich 
with  experiences  in  the  science  of  living  together  and  from  which  much 
has  been  learned.  I  believe  the  present  period  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a  renaissance  of  industrialists  in  politico-economic  understanding  in  con- 
trast to  a  former  political  understanding  only.  The  present  changing 
thought  trends  are  significant  and  reassuring.  I  am  going  to  trace  the 
changes  in  my  own  attitudes  and  interests,  in  which  I  can  be  specific,  be- 
cause this  little  story  would  fit  the  thinking  of  several  dozen  men  whom 
I  personally  know  and  also,  I  believe,  thousands  of  other  men  in  industry 
whom  I  do  not  know.  From  it  a  lesson  can  be  learned  regarding  the  yeast 
now  at  work  in  our  society. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  I  became  active  head  (with  a  small  financial  in- 
terest, and  with  good  coaching  by  the  backers  of  our  present  business, 
then  starting  from  scratch)  in  the  most  competitive  of  all  activities, 
automobile  parts.  The  financial  interest  is  mentioned  because  it  formed 
a  viewpoint.  For  two  years  we  fought  to  minimize  the  use  of  red  ink,  a 
normal  experience  in  starting  a  new  venture.  Next,  for  five  years,  we 
moved  steeply  into  higher  sales  volimae  and  corresponding  profits,  in  fact, 
surprisingly  so.  A  date  then  occurred  which  has  left  its  mark  on  all  of 
you — the  Fall  of  1929.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  I  suspect, 
looking  back,  that  my  associates  and  I  thought  we  were  fairly  smart 
operators;  that  is  only  human.  In  the  next  four  years  sales  went  down  to 
one-fourth  of  the  1929  performance,  and  we  were  fighting  again  to  avoid 
red  ink.  I  clearly  remember  that  I  took  no  credit  for  this  tobogganing — 
after  all,  there  was  something  very  impersonal  at  work.  Furthermore,  the 
great  General  Motors  had  tumbled  in  sales  proportionately  to  ourselves. 
It  did  not  need  very  penetrating  logic  to  conclude  that  if  we  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  tobogganing,  we  could  not  take  too  much  credit  for  the 
preceding  success.  In  fact,  I  formed  the  opinion  then,  and  have  never 
changed  it,  that  mediocre  operators  can  do  business  and  make  money 
when  the  timing  is  right,  but  the  real  test  of  good  operation  during  that 
period  is  to  see  if  they  avoid  shipwreck  or  too  much  use  of  red  ink  at  the 
bottom  of  the  next  valley. 
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Next,  we  flattened  out,  until  1934,  and  then  climbed  steeply  through 

1937,  at  which  time  sales  were  more  than  double  the  preceding  record, 
and  profits  proportionately  high.  Then  came  the  well-remembered  year, 

1938,  with  a  steeper,  though  shorter,  tobogganing  than  we  had  pre- 
viously experienced.  Sales  fell  off  to  half,  and  though  that  was  still  about 
equal  to  1929.  it  did  not  look  so  good,  because  we  had  expanded.  Profits 
were  negligibly  small.  In  1939  we  began  again  to  climb  in  sales  volume, 
and  for  a  while  in  profits,  but  later,  taxes  took  a  strong  hand  in  the  game. 
In  1942  we  doubled  the  1937  peak,  but  this  was  because  of  war.  In  retro- 
spect it  reminds  me  very  much  of  a  Coney  Island  roller  coaster — with  the 
question.  Where  do  we  go  from  here.?  So  much  for  a  case  history,  typical 
of  tens  of  thousands,  I  believe. 

Now  for  the  impact  of  the  preceding  experiences  on  thought  proc- 
esses! In  1932,  thousands  of  men  in  industry,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  and  I  confess  I  was  one,  became  very  curious  and  deeply  interested 
in  what  made  our  economic  clock  tick.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
period  in  which  amateurish  thinking  and  panaceas  were  rampant.  In 
1938,  the  bottom  of  the  second  toboggan,  I  happened  to  meet  some  of  the 
active  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Our  com- 
pany had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  almost  from  its  start,  but  I 
had  paid  no  attention  to  their  activities,  nor  literature  I  suspect.  In  this 
contact  I  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
N.  A.  M.  My  interest  was  insufficient  to  accept,  but  I  was  impressed 
with  the  general  atmosphere  and  the  thinking  that  was  being  attempted. 
I  inquired  what  other  committees  existed  and  was  amazed  at  the  variety 
of  subjects.  Nevertheless,  each  one  sounded  uninteresting  to  me  until  I 
heard,  "Depression  Study  Committee."  I  immediately  replied,  "If  you 
still  need  another  man  for  that,  I  am  willing."  That  for  me  was  the  start 
of  a  most  interesting,  valuable,  and  enlightening  series  of  studies  and  sets 
of  contacts.  Here  seemed  to  be  the  opportunity  at  least  partially  to  un- 
ravel some  of  the  topics  that  had  been  worrying  me  since  1932.  The  De- 
pression Study  Committee  became  the  Economic  Policy  Committee  after 
France  fell  and  the  Postwar  Problems  Committee  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  large  representative  group  of  manufacturers, 
aided  by  fifteen  or  more  nationally  known  economists  from  industry, 
finance,  and  academic  circles.  Frequent  group  discussions  have  been 
had,  many  of  which  were  two-  and  three-day  sessions,  and  the  body  of 
thought  developed  is  of  lasting  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  liberal  educa- 
tion each  participant  has  absorbed  and  the  broader  viewpoint  he  con- 
sequently spreads. 

In  developing  this  body  of  thought,  just  what  is  our  objective?  After 
all  this  group  is  a  gathering  of  manufacturers,  of  all  types  admittedly, 
but  nevertheless  manufacturers.  I  can  best  describe  this  objective  by 
giving  three  alternative  attitudes,  which  I  will  arrange  according  to 
spiritual  values,  graded  upwards.  First,  a  group  of  manufacturers  could 
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break  up  into  subgroups  of  substantially  identical  interests,  then  think 
and  act  for  their  own  subgroup  selfish  betterment.  Secondly,  a  group  of 
manufacturers  could  entirely  submerge  the  subgroup  identities  of  interest 
to  act  collectively  for  their  maximum  collective  self-interest.  Thirdly,  a 
group  of  manufacturers,  or  any  other  group  for  that  matter,  could  take  as 
their  objective  the  maximum  material  welfare  of  the  130,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States,  that  is,  attempt  to  become  economic  statesmen  and 
direct  their  interest  solely  toward  maximum  economic  activity.  That  can 
be  more  simply  expressed  as  a  maximum  of  jobs  without  leaf -raking,  for, 
in  our  type  of  economy,  full  employment  cannot  occur  without  a  pro- 
digious output  of  goods  and  services,  which  employment,  in  turn,  will 
not  continue  unless  these  goods  and  services  are  continuously  used,  or,  in 
the  case  of  capital  goods,  currently  reach  the  hands  of  their  final  owners. 
And  that  means  high  material  well-being. 

In  case  the  last  alternative  looks  too  altruistic,  let  us  look  at  it 
realistically.  During  the  1930's  we  had  far  from  full  employment.  Many 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  additional  goods  and  services  that  would 
have  been  produced  had  full  employment  existed.  The  answers  vary 
from  250  to  400  billion  dollars.  The  latter  is  more  probably  correct.  But 
even  the  lower  figure  is  such  that  manufacturers  as  a  group  would  have 
enjoyed  far  better  operation  than  they  did  actually  enjoy  in  the  1930's. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  "Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  be  returned." 

If  the  man  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  rugged  individual  is  intelligently 
selfish  he  cannot  help  but  find  himself  thinking  toward  collective  welfare. 
This  is  a  very  recent  development  and  is  spreading  fast.  He  must  still  do 
the  best  individual  job  he  can  in  his  own  business,  but  he  must  use  his 
energy  and  his  voice  to  the  betterment  of  the  framework  in  which  he 
operates  so  as  to  benefit  all  individuals.  In  short,  his  advantage  lies  in 
becoming  more  consciously  a  citizen  with  an  economic  understanding. 

Individual  business  management  must  still  be  governed  by  doing  the 
best  competitive  job  possible,  by  looking  after  the  interest  of  stock- 
holders, employees,  and  customers.  That  is  merely  a  three-legged  stool; 
if  one  goes  down,  the  other  two  follow.  The  individual  operator  cannot  be 
expected  to  let  his  actions  be  governed  by  considerations  of  over-all 
economic  welfare.  If  he  did  that,  we  should  have  an  Alphonse-Gaston 
situation,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  effectiveness,  for  com- 
petition is  the  life-blood  of  progress. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  attempt  to  cover  the  activities  of  the 
N.  A.  M.  on  this  subject.  Furthermore,  the  activities  are  continuing  and 
thought  on  many  specifics  is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  The  most  I  can 
do  is  to  paint  you  an  outline  and  give  you  access  to  greater  completeness 
for  those  who  are  detailedly  interested.  The  Postwar  Problems  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  published  a  48-page  pamphlet  entitled  "Jobs-Freed- 
dom -Opportunity."  Anyone  can  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  the  N.  A.  M., 
New  York  City.  This  book  gives  the  median  viewpoint  of  ninety-two  in- 
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dustrialists  aided  by  about  fifteen  economists.  It  is  a  studied  generaliza- 
tion of  the  back  drop  against  which  private  enterprise  should  function. 
It  gives  our  philosophy  of  a  capitalistic  society.  This  year's  activities,  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  made  public  from  time  to  time,  cover  specific 
problems  arising  in  trying  to  fit  ourselves  into  that  general  framework. 

The  pattern  of  our  present  work  divides  into  three  avenues :  1.  Under- 
standings the  Public  should  have;  2.  Things  that  each  Industrial  Unit 
should  do;  3.  Things  the  Government  should  do. 

The  first,  "Understandings  the  Public  should  have,"  is  a  matter  of 
gradual  education  through  speeches,  articles,  and  other  means.  A  dis- 
cussion entitled  "The  American  Triangle  of  Plenty,"  dealing  very 
effectively  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  economic  triangle,  labor,  capi- 
tal, customer  and  management — the  latter  in  the  middle — is  available. 
This  was  published  in  the  "Readers  Digest"  in  April,  1943. 

The  second,  "Things  that  each  Industrial  Unit  should  do,"  is  dealt 
with  in  two  pamphlets  "Peacetime  Plans  of  Industrial  Companies"  and 
"Preparing  now  for  Postwar  Problems,"  both  available  on  request. 

The  third,  "Things  the  Government  should  do,"  calls  for  a  framework 
which  requires :  (a)  The  fostering  of  free  competition  and  the  elimination 
of  irresponsible  monopolies;  (b)  The  discouragement  of  rigid  costs  and 
prices  that  retard  economic  progress;  (c)  The  substitution  of  encourage- 
ment in  place  of  present  restrictions  on  investments;  (d)  Taxes  that 
leave  business  enough  money  for  operation  and  development  and  which 
are  levied  so  that  no  group,  locality,  product  or  process  is  unfairly 
penalized;  (2)  A  money  and  banking  system  that  will  always  provide 
enough  money  for  production  and  distribution  but  will  avoid  violent 
fluctuations  as  far  as  possible;  (f)  A  labor  policy  that  discourages  monop- 
olistic practices  on  the  part  of  labor  unions  and  puts  labor  and  manage- 
ment on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  responsibilities  under  the  law;  (g)  A 
policy  that  recognizes  the  interdependence  of  farming  and  industry,  and 
looks  toward  a  prosperous  and  economically  sound  agriculture.  The  ties 
between  these  two  forms  of  economic  activity  are  very  close,  and  it  is 
hard  for  one  to  be  prosperous  without  the  other. 

The  foregoing  is  the  pattern  of  our  attempts  to  reach  the  desired  ob- 
jective. It  is  fitting  that  I  give  you  some  broad  conclusions  already 
reached.  In  spite  of  the  historical  truth  that  private  enterprise  has,  with 
fair  regularity,  furnished  booms  and  depressions  in  the  past,  this  erratic 
behavior  is  not  inherent  in  the  system.  Furthermore,  these  booms  and 
depressions  tend  to  occur  on  an  increasing  scale  as  our  civilization  pro- 
gresses more  above  the  marginal  standard  of  living.  Business  fluctuations 
there  always  will  be,  so  long  as  we  have  sixty  to  eighty  million  volitions 
impacting  continuously  on  the  economy.  That  is  the  essence  of  free  enter- 
prise. Even  so,  these  fluctuations  can  be,  and  could  have  been,  such  that 
no  mass  hardship  would  occur.  Some  slight  unemployment  there  always 
will  be  because  technological  improvements  cause  dislocations.   In  fact 
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there  always  should  be  some  slight  unemployment  as  overemployment 
can  cause  rising  wages,  prices,  and  inflation. 

Laws,  regulations,  restrictions,  monopoly  prohibitions,  and  certainly 
taxes  we  must  have  even  in  the  best  regulated  economy.  The  solution  for 
full  employment  in  a  society,  in  which  individuals  are  free,  lies  in  having 
a  framework  of  taxes,  laws,  regulations,  and  prohibitions,  irreducible 
minimum  certainly,  such  that  the  individual  or  corporation  in  following 
self-interest  helps  more  to  increase  than  to  decrease  employment,  and 
this  is  entirely  possible. 

Thoughts  along  the  above  lines  are  being  continuously  developed  and 
solutions  sought  for  the  specific  problems  which  stem  out  of  the  general 
thoughts.  One  reason  for  the  so-called  rugged  individualists  thinking 
collectively  has  been  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  my  remarks.  The  op- 
portunity for  the  observation  of  economic  cause  and  effect  in  our  adult 
lifetime  has  been  very  unusual.  This  has  made  enlightened  self-interest 
more  intelligent.  We  have  had  a  panorama  consisting  of  the  First  World 
War  with  high  economic  activity;  abnormally  heavy  demand  for  civilian 
goods  in  1919,  with  a  quick  inflationary  action;  a  sharp  but  short  stagna- 
tion in  1920;  the  doubtful  prosperity  of  the  20's,  helped  by  our  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  we  had  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  Nation;  the 
tobogganing  of  1929-33,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  experimentation  of 
the  30's  and  finally  war,  which  effectively  masked,  though  temporarily 
only,  our  unsolved  problems.  The  N.  A.  M.  has  recently  taken  a  position 
for  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pacts — a  step  toward  lower 
tariffs  and  freer  trade.  This  is  a  recognition  that  we  cannot  have  exports 
without  imports  on  a  sanely  enduring  basis. 

The  experimentation  of  the  30's  was  active  both  for  good  and  evil. 
Some  humanistic  trends  injected  were  good  and  doubtlessly  are  here  to 
stay.  The  usurpation  of  government  by  men  instead  of  by  law  has  sinister 
implications.  A  total  war  has  temporarily  justified  this  in  part,  but  it  is 
of  first  importance  that  we  move  from  a  morass  onto  dry  land  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  From  the  standpoint  of  creating  additional  employ- 
ment, this  decade  has  contributed  to  our  understanding,  but  chiefly  in 
demonstrating  that  which  should  not  be  done.  It  has  repeatedly  seen 
the  continuance  of  stimulants  when  the  wholesome  diet  of  convalescence 
was  the  correct  procedure. 

The  last  two  years  have  demonstrated,  and  everyone  admits  it, 
strangely  enough,  that  private  enterprise  can  produce  in  unbelievable 
quantities.  If  we  hold  to  near  full  employment  in  peacetime,  we  shall 
reach  new  and  amazing  heights  of  material  well-being. 

The  well  known  shibboleth  of  "Production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit" 
has  become  threadbare  in  the  light  of  recent  thought  and  experiences. 
Profit  never  was  the  objective  of  capitalism.  Such  an  opinion,  in  my 
judgment,  was  just  sloppy  thinking.  Democracy  requires  individual 
ownership  of  physical  things  or  we  cannot  enjoy  individual   security. 
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These  things  will,  and  should  at  times,  be  used  by  or  for  the 
benefit  of  others — and  that  calls  for  rent.  Profit  is  rent — rent  of  an  un- 
fixed amount,  frequently  negative  as  many  of  us  have  discovered,  rent 
that  adjusts  itself  to  service  rendered — with  a  possible  rebate — is  surely 
poetic  justice. 

Profit  is  the  spark  plug  only  of  the  capitalist  engine;  it  is  a  catalytic 
agent  in  industrial  effectiveness.  Although  profit  is  the  individual  ob- 
jective it  is  a  collective  by-product  of  that  system  which  has,  is  now,  and 
always  will  produce  more  of  what  people  want  for  a  given  effort  than  any 
other  system  can  do.  We  have  one  defect  to  overcome  and  that  is  to  keep 
everyone  working,  without  leaf-raking,  better  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  basic  fundamental  of  a  free  economy  is  that  money  savings,  or 
withholding  from  spending,  must  be  matched  by  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional capital  goods,  factories  and  facilities,  housing  or  buildings.  Any 
deficiency  of  current  investments  under  current  savings  will  result  in  de- 
creased employment  unless  bank  credit  increases,  and  this  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon  only  and  can  be  ignored  in  a  long-run  analysis.  A  continu- 
ous flow  of  private  investments  is  a  basic  essential  for  full  employment  in 
a  free  economy.  Furthermore,  it  increases  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
number  of  jobs  available.  The  second  greatest  error  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  changes  of  the  climate  in  which  private  enterprise  operates  such 
that  would-be  new  investments  have  not  been  encouraged  but  actually 
frustrated.  Taxation  has  been  the  first  instrumentality,  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  second.  The  objective  of  the  latter; 
namely,  prevention  of  fraud,  was  laudable  and  desirable,  but  it  has  gone 
further  than  that. 

Much  public  enlightenment  is  needed  on  the  virtues  or  otherwise,  of 
government-owned  public  works.  If  government  activities  are  financed 
out  of  current  taxation,  then  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  diverting  purchasing 
power,  a  savings  or  living-standard  depressant.  If  government  expendi- 
tures are  met  by  deficit  financing,  then  it  is  merely  putting  off  the  evil 
day.  Government-owned  public  works  are  an  important  part  of  our 
civilization  and  will  rightfully  become  increasingly  so.  Very  many  proj- 
ects are  desirable  and  some  are  not  only  desirable  but  quite  necessary. 
The  former  group,  desirable,  brings  us  to  a  rather  delicate  issue.  The 
justification  for  a  public  project  is  if  the  services,  pleasure  included, 
rendered  to  the  public  are  worth  the  dollar  cost  furnished  by  the  tax 
payers.  Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  concrete  thing  that  one  can  estimate, 
and  there  will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion;  also  a  difference  in  inci- 
dence of  payment  as  opposed  to  enjoyment.  In  this  much  give-and-take 
is  necessary.  Public  projects  are  rarely  urgently  required.  They  can  be 
put  off.  It  is  just  economic  horse  sense  to  time  the  execution  of  such 
projects  so  that  they  will  best  smooth  out  our  over-all  economic  activity. 

The  delicate  part  of  this  issue  is  the  impossibility  of  concretely  weigh- 
ing services  rendered  against  construction  costs  and  so  sliding  into  a 
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philosophy  of  making  work.  There  is  no  justification  at  any  time  in 
government  activity  for  the  purpose  of  creating  work;  figuratively  put, 
in  building  pytramidls.  We  have,  unfortunately,  had  many  partial  pyra- 
mids. This  does  not  increase  the  standard  of  living  and  does  not  in- 
crease over-all  employment,  but  the  reverse.  At  a  time  when  Govern- 
ment in  a  free  economy  is  making  work,  and  particularly  if  that  tendency 
is  increasing,  it  is  a  serious  deterrent  to  would-be  investors,  and  so  in- 
directly prevents  more  new  employment  than  it  directly  creates.  The  diffi- 
culty in  public  understanding  is  that  the  former  is  intangible  and  in- 
visible, while  the  latter  can  most  definitely  be  seen  at  least  it  can  be  seen 
that  people  are  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  timing  of  justifiable  public  works  should  be  chosen  in  relation  to 
economic  activity  as  a  whole.  I  strongly  believe  that  designs  for  all 
needed  public  works  should  be  completed  now  and  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  right  timing  arrives.  I  do  not  believe  that  immediately  after  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  will  be  the  right  timing,  but  several  years  later.  The 
postwar  pattern  as  seen  by  our  Postwar  Problems  Committee  is  about  as 
follows:  First,  there  will  be  considerable  unemployment  but  of  short 
duration.  If  we  do  as  good  a  job  in  reconversion  as  we  did  in  conversion, 
I  believe  it  will  be  exceedingly  short.  Secondly,  there  will  be  hysterical 
a  "prosperity,"  because  there  will  be  thirty  to  fifty  billion  dollars  more  cash 
and  cash  equivalents,  largely  in  the  hands  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens, combined  with  the  greatest  desire  to  buy  goods  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  period  is  of  uncertain  duration,  probably  several  years,  and 
can  be  quite  dangerous. 

It  seems  certain  that  our  best  collective  interest  would  be  served  by 
the  continuation  of  some  war  controls,  but  these  must  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  consistent  with  economic  welfare.  Public  works 
could  not  possibly  get  under  way  and  employ  any  serious  amount  of 
labor  during  the  first  short  gap  after  hostilities.  After  that  gap  our  danger 
will  more  probably  lie  in  the  other  direction.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  shall  have  more  than  ample  public  projects  in  the  necessary  category 
without  giving  consideration  to  any  border  line  cases. 

I  would  like  to  lay  before  you  a  thought,  which  is  a  personal  one,  but 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  increasingly  recognized  and  accepted  as  time 
goes  on.  When  investments,  that  is,  durable  goods,  are  sluggish,  falling 
behind  savings,  suppose  that  anyone  who  put  up  a  building,  including 
housing,  could  take  the  cost  of  such  structure  as  an  income  deduction 
when  and  how  he  saw  fit  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime — perhaps  25%  of 
such  expenditure  would  be  enough — what  would  then  happen  to  our 
durable  goods  activity?  It  seems  to  me  that  therein  lies  an  avenue  of 
persuasion  which  could  be  a  most  effective  balance  wheel  in  our  economy. 
If  one  is  concerned  about  the  resulting  decrease  in  taxes,  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  collection  of  sufficient  taxes  in  a 
peacetime  economy,  ^provided  we  have  full  employment,  is  a  very  minor 
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problem.  It  is  the  incidence  rather  than  the  magnitude  of  total  taxation 
which  is  important.  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  fifteen  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  with  ideal  incidence  can  be  collected  in  taxes  less  harmfully 
than  can  five  billion  with  wrong  incidence.  By  incidence  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  soak  the  rich  or  soak  the  poor,  or  even  particular  equity,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  tax  incidence  being  tailored  so  as  to  maximize  employment, 
and  this  would  give  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

In  conclusion,  although  we  have  many  and  severe  problems  ahead,  in 
addition  to  winning  the  war,  I  am  optimistic.  Democracy  works  slowly, 
often  bunglingly,  but  works  surely  for  the  long  stretch.  Freedom  to  work 
and  to  bargain  for  your  services,  freedom  to  employ  others  and  to  bar- 
gain for  their  services,  freedom  to  enterprise,  freedom  to  compete  against 
the  other  enterprisers  for  the  public  dollar;  all  these  are  inextricably 
interwoven  into  democracy.  I  am  optimistic  because  the  mythical  rugged 
individualist  has  taken  on  a  collective  well-being  viewpoint  which  will 
increasingly  make  itself  felt  in  gradually  moving  the  national  conscious- 
ness toward  economic  political  statesmanship  instead  of  pseudo-economic 
political  expediency. 

I  ask  you  as  members  of  organizations,  as  individuals,  and  as  voters 
to  do  everything  within  your  power  to  further  this  end  for  our  collective 
good. 


NATIONAL  RESOURCES 

The  National  Parks  in  Wartime 

CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Supervisor  of  Land  Planning,  National  Park  Service,  Chicago,  111. 

THIS  Nation  has  proclaimed  to  itself,  and  to  all  of  its  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  forces,  that  those  of  us  on  the  home  front  will  accept  the 
responsibility  and  duty  of  holding  together  the  American  way  of  life  (the 
real  things  that  distinguish  us  as  Americans)  and  that  we  will  do  this  and 
win  the  war,  too. 

National  parks  and  monuments  represent  a  part  of  the  American 
ideals  that  help  to  make  life  worth  living  and  worthy  of  defending. 
Thousands  of  the  visitors  who  frequented  the  parks  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor are  now  a  part  of  the  war  machine.  Although  many  of  them  may  not 
be  able  to  visit  the  parks  now,  the  National  Park  Service  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  keep  the  national  parks  and  monuments  in  essentially  their 
natural  condition  so  that  when  peace  comes  they  can  see  them  in  all  their 
glory. 

It  has  been  only  70  or  80  years  since  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy 
to  stop  the  ruthless  waste  of  our  natural  resources.  In  1916,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  Congress  created  the  National  Park  Service,  and  in  so 
doing  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  the  development  and  protec- 
tion of  the  National  Park  System.  I  quote  in  part  from  this  act.  "The 
service  thus  established  shall  promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  .  .  .  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  ...  by  such  means  and 
measures  ...  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  ob- 
jects and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations."  I  believe  I  can  say  truthfully 
that  the  National  Park  Service  is  the  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  charged  by  law  to  plan  for  future  generations  as  well 
as  being  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  national  parks  and 
monuments  for  the  enjoyment  of  people  of  today.  We  are  by  law,  and  by 
nature,  a  postwar  planning  agency.  This  responsibility  rests  heavy  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Service.  The  increased  momentum  of  war  brings 
each  day  increased  demands  on  the  natural  resources  that  are  found  in 
the  parks  and  monuments.  This  increased  momentum  demands  a  greater 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  as  they  are  being  expended, 
those  priceless  resources  in  the  park  system  become  more  valuable  in 
the  war  effort  and  more  important  to  future  generations.  Today,  the 
part  of  the  Federal  estate  designated  as  national  parks  and  monuments 
includes  169  distinct  areas  in  the  48  States  and  amounts  to  approximately 
15  million  acres,  or  about  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  land  area. 

Wartime  economy  has  made  it  necessary  to  analyze  this  public  land 
policy,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  value  of  unspoiled 
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natural  conditions,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound  national 
economy.  Will  this  Nation  be  able  to  afford  to  retain  its  national  parks 
and  monuments  for  non-utilitarian  purposes  and  reserve  some  semblance 
of  the  wilderness  that  molded  the  character  of  this  Nation? 

The  forested  area  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  amounts  to 
approximately  7,135,000  acres.  The  aggregate  area  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  amounts  to  176,000,000  acres.  The  balance  of 
forested  lands  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  286,000,000  acres.  The 
original  forested  area  of  our  country  is  estimated  at  820,000,000  acres. 
About  half  of  the  total  forested  lands  have  been  destroyed  in  300  years. 
Of  the  present  available  forested  lands,  the  national  park  forests  amount 
to  one  and  one-half  percent — a  small  fraction. 

These  native  forests  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments  are  given 
complete  protection  and  may  not  be  cut  for  any  commercial  purposes. 
The  tree  is  an  important  part  of  the  natural  landscape,  easily  destroyed 
and  almost  impossible  to  replace.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  forest 
giants  that  are  cut  today  are  gone  forever.  Many  generations  must  live 
their  lives  and  die  before  such  a  tree  as  a  mature  Sitka  spruce  can  be  re- 
placed. Because  of  the  war  and  the  fact  that  Sitka  spruce  is  the  best  ma- 
terial for  certain  types  of  airplane  construction,  and  is  scarce,  demands 
are  being  made  that  these  park  trees  be  cut.  The  cutting  of  the  few  million 
feet  of  Sitka  spruce  could  not  under  any  stress  of  the  imagination  meet 
the  war  demand  for  more  than  a  few  months.  A  substitute  must  be 
found  sooner  or  later.^ 

Not  only  the  lumbermen  but  also  the  men  with  their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle  want  entrance  into  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments in  order  to  aid  the  war  program.  They  are  urged  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  and  naturally  connect  the  parks  with  their  graz- 
ing problems.  Like  the  lumbermen  they  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
meet  the  Nation's  war  requirements.  In  response  to  these  requests  to 
open  the  national  parks  and  monuments  to  grazing,  the  National  Park 
Service  undertook  a  careful  analysis  of  all  potential  grazing  areas  under 
its  jurisdiction.  The  results  of  this  exhaustive  study  proved  that  within 
the  great  natural  areas  grazing  is  comparatively  poor  and  is  very  limited. 
The  study  did  reveal  that,  as  a  war-time  emergency  to  meet  the  critical 
need  for  food  and  fiber,  certain  types  of  areas  such  as  historic  units  where 
livestock  may  add  to  the  historical  scene,  and  recreational  areas  where  it 
does  not  interfere  with  human  use,  grazing  could  be  increased.  A  small 
amount  of  grazing  still  exists  in  ten  national  parks  and  a  considerable 
amount  in  33  of  the  national  monuments  and  other  areas.  The  land  in- 
volved in  this  program  totals  1,300,000  acres.  By  careful  planning, 
additional  grazing  land  could  be  made  available  to  allow  increases  of  20 
percent  in  cattle  and  10  percent  in  sheep.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  national  objective  of  10  percent  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  on 

1  See  Statement  of  Newton  B.  Drury,  following  this  aiticle. 
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the  Federal  range.  When  considered  in  relationship  to  the  billion  acres 
grazed  in  the  United  States  each  year,  it  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  the  damages  to  primeval  areas 
resulting  from  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  many.  Ecological  balances 
are  disrupted.  Primeval  conditions  are  immediately  altered  and  con- 
tinued grazing  will  alter  the  flowering  meadows  and  grassy  hillsides  by 
changing  the  natural  succession  of  plants.  Domestic  animals  in  herds 
or  flocks  cause  a  definite  change  in  the  forest. 

Shortages  of  certain  critical  minerals  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
extent  they  might  be  found  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments.  Of 
course,  there  are  minerals  present  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine  they  do  not  exist  in  suflficient  quantity  or  accessibility  to 
justify  their  extraction.  In  one  case  a  valuable  deposit  of  sheelite  ore 
(tungsten)  was  discovered.  After  investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  National  Park  Service,  it  was  decided 
to  take  it  out.  Through  the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  a  Government 
institution,  the  ore  is  being  extracted.  In  this  instance,  the  ore  is  located 
on  the  park  boundary  and  can  be  mined  without  serious  damage  to 
natural  conditions.  Even  here  the  contribution  is  hardly  recognizable 
when  compared  with  the  mineral  production  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  1940  alone  exceeded  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Extensive  economic  values  are  protected  within  the  national  parks, 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established. 
Only  slight  attention  has  been  called  to  them,  and  an  exact  appraisal  of 
their  value  is  yet  to  be  made.  We  do  know  that  the  vast  mountain  and 
plateau  regions  throughout  the  national  park  system  are  the  sources  of 
rivers  which  supply  industrial  and  agricultural  areas  with  water  for  do- 
mestic use,  navigation,  irrigation,  power,  and  recreation.  The  economic 
stability  of  communities  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles  of  many 
park  areas  depends  upon  water  supplies  originating  in  the  national  parks 
and  monuments.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  should  those  watersheds 
be  destroyed  by  lumbering  or  fire,  flash  floods,  rapid  erosion,  and  stream 
pollution  it  would  threaten  the  future  of  many  communities  and  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  a  constant  supply  of  good  water. 

Behind  the  story  of  defense  of  national  park  principles  lies  an  exciting 
story  of  public  and  war  service.  Thousands  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  being  given  opportunities  they  never  had  before  and  may  never 
have  again  to  see  the  inspiring  beauty  of  this  land  of  ours. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  coastguardsmen,  WACS,  and  WAVES  en 
route  to  or  returning  from  battle  zones,  transferring  from  one  station  to 
another,  or  on  military  maneuvers  or  convoys  have  come  to  these  areas. 
Their  response  is  refreshing  and  inspiring.  We  have  many  testimonials 
from  privates  and  generals,  gobs  and  admirals.  Early  in  the  formation  of 
our  present  fighting  forces.  Major  General  James  A.  Ulio,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  spoke  of  the  tremendous  importance 
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of  proper  mental  attitudes.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  build  strong  muscles 
and  healthy  bodies,  he  said,  but  there  must  be  a  compelling  will  to  win  to 
accomplish  the  great  task  ahead.  Pride  in  America  swells  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  look  upon  the  mile-deep  chasm  of  Grand  Canyon,  the  geysers 
and  hot  springs  of  Yellowstone,  the  thundering  waterfalls  of  Yosemite, 
the  towering  Sequoias,  and  the  sweep  of  mighty  forests  in  the  Olympic 
National  Park.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  there  is  built  up  within  all 
who  have  had  such  experiences  an  increased  faith  in  our  Country.  We 
have  received  many  testimonies  to  this  fact  from  men  all  over  the  world. 

Booklets  telling  about  the  national  parks  are  in  great  demand  at  all 
Army  and  Navy  posts.  In  cooperation  with  the  USO  thousands  of 
pieces  of  literature  telling  about  this  phase  of  our  American  heritage  have 
been  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Extensive  maneuvers  have  been  conducted  on  many  of  the  areas. 
Over  625  permits  have  been  issued  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard, 
and  other  war  agencies  for  the  utilization  of  lands,  buildings,  and  fa- 
cilities, when  they  do  not  destory  the  things  for  which  the  area  has  been 
established.  These  permits  cover  a  wide  range  of  confidential  and  non- 
confidential uses.  Approximately  3,600  acres  of  land  have  been  per- 
manently transferred  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Facilities  and  services 
rendered  directly  can  be  valued  in  a  monetary  way,  at  $5,000,000.  In 
addition,  minerals,  forage,  timber,  and  water  can  be  estimated  to  have 
cost  $725,000  had  the  National  Park  Service  not  been  able  to  make  them 
available.  In  the  Nation's  capital,  the  National  Capital  Parks  have 
turned  over  to  the  war  activities  lands  and  buildings  valued  at  $24,300,- 
000,  which  represents  a  direct  saving  since  the  alternative  would  have 
been  to  purchase  others,  probably  at  greater  cost.  As  far  as  dollars  can 
be  used  to  evaluate  what  the  National  Park  Service  has  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  program,  the  total  contribution  of  lands,  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  services  is  in  excess  of  $30,000,000. 

Those  facts  reflect  that  the  National  Park  Service  is  not  taking  any 
hide-bound  attitude  or  unalterable  position  with  regard  to  what  it  is 
doing  in  aid  of  the  war  program.  The  importance  to  America  of  lumber- 
ing, mining,  stock  raising,  and  manufacturing  are  a  part  of  our  economic 
tradition.  The  Nation  respects  and  appreciates  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments that  are  being  made  in  these  enterprises  by  hard-working 
Americans.  This  Nation  is  showing  the  world  what  it  can  do  when  it 
bends  its  efforts  toward  winning  this  war.  Fitted  into  this  hard-driving 
program  is  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life,  the  things  that  make  it 
distinctive,  the  ones  the  soldiers  and  sailors  want  to  come  home  to,  and 
which  they  willingly  defend.  Throughout  history,  it  has  been  proved  that 
it  takes  the  great  works  of  Nature  to  arouse  people  to  a  higher  degree  of 
mutual  confidence.  It  is  the  close  association  with  and  environment  of 
peaceful  scenery,  massive  mountains,  extensive  wilderness,  primeval 
forests  and  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  natural,  that  inspired  the 
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pioneers  and  molded  their  strong  character,  and  left  with  all  of  us  dis- 
tinctive American  traits.  A  representative  part  of  this  heritage  can  be 
preserved  in  the  national  parks  if  conservation  interests  combine  to  as- 
sume that  preservation. 

The  national  parks  and  monuments  represent  the  things  the  pioneers 
saw  and  knew  and  are  a  part  of  the  Federal  estate  which  all  of  the  people 
share.  It  is  that  segment  of  the  Federal  estate  which  has  been  chosen  for 
preservation  so  that  this  and  future  generations  will  see  and  understand 
the  compelling  influences  that  built  and  strengthened  this  Nation.  Dr. 
John  C.  Merriam,  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Garment  of  God,"  points  out 
that  man  cannot  live  in  an  isolated  present  separated  from  the  past  and 
future.  The  Nation  which  forgets  its  past  will  have  no  future  worth  re- 
membering. The  present  demands  upon  the  natural  resources  are  so 
large  that  national  parks  and  monuments  may  soon  be  among  the  few 
places  in  the  world  where  forests  continue  to  evolve  normally,  where 
animal  life  remains  in  harmonious  relationship  to  its  environment,  and 
where  the  ways  of  Nature  and  its  works  may  still  be  studied  in  the 
original  design. 

To  this  principle,  the  National  Park  Service  dedicates  its  future.  It 
is  the  same  principle  that  we  have  adhered  to  since  our  creation,  and  on 
which  the  National  Park  System  was  conceived  and  was  brought  into 
being  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  its  many  prominent  members. 


Release  from  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service,  October  27,  1943 

CONCERNING  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SITKA  SPRUCE 
SITUATION  AS  THEY  AFFECT  OLYMPIC  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  War  Production  Board  has  determined  that  the  logging  of  Sitka 
spruce  from  the  Olympic  National  Park  is  not  at  this  time  necessary  to 
meet  war  aircraft  needs  and  has  so  notified  the  Department.  Further- 
more, at  the  hearings  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  11  and  12, 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Lumber  matters,  Mr.  J.  Philip  Boyd, 
Director  of  the  Lumber  and  Lumber  Products  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  so  testified,  saying  that  a  change  in  aircraft  lumber  re- 
quirements had  occurred  while  the  discussions  were  in  progress  between 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  regard 
to  the  cutting  of  Sitka  spruce  in  Olympic  National  Park  for  aircraft  lum- 
ber. He  stated  that  the  decision  not  to  construct  C-76  cargo  planes  of 
wood  and  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  aluminum  available  for  aircraft 
production  had  helped  the  situation;  and  that  the  War  Production 
Board  had  withdrawn  its  request  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
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spruce  from  the  national  park  at  this  time.  Mr.  Boyd  added  that  there 
is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  changes  in  the  war  program  may  produce 
sudden  additional  requirements  for  aircraft  lumber,  but  that  so  far  as  can 
be  foreseen  at  this  time  the  requirements  for  the  last  quarter  of  1943  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1944  can  be  met  from  supplies  available  outside  of  the 
national  park. 

Fortunately,  with  increased  spruce  aircraft  lumber  production  in 
British  Columbia,  increased  production  from  the  Alaska  Spruce  Log 
Program,  and  greater  availability  of  aluminum  for  aircraft  manufacture, 
the  situation  has  eased  materially.  With  increasing  use  of  metal  for  air- 
plane manufacture  in  the  United  States,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demand 
for  aircraft  lumber  in  this  Country  will  gradually  diminish,  permitting  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  United  States  aircraft  lumber  production  to  be 
assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Barring  unexpected  developments, 
there  should  be  no  further  request  from  the  War  Production  Board  for 
logging  within  the  Olympic  National  Park.  Eternal  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  defeat  the  attempts  to  invade  the  park  by  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  forests  preserved  therein  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industries  both  now  and  after  the  war  is  concluded. 

Newton  B.  Dbubt,  Director. 


National  Parks  Look  Toward  The  Peace 

NEWTON  B.  DRURY,  Director,  National  Park  Service,  Chicago,  111. 

IT  IS  a  heartening  sign,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  point  has 
been  reached  where  the  Nation  feels  already  able  to  devote  much 
thought  to  the  mechanics  of  physical  reconstruction  and  human  re- 
adjustment. But,  as  the  war  has  not  revealed  to  the  National  Park 
Service  any  cause  to  revise  the  matured  conception  of  its  primary 
functions,  so  the  ensuing  peace  will  find  our  participation  in  the  postwar 
program  a  limited,  although  enthusiastic  eflFort. 

To  the  question,  "What  does  the  National  Park  Service  intend  to  do 
after  the  war?"  the  answer  must  be:  "We  hope  to  do  what  we  were  doing 
before  the  war,  but  better;  that  is,  with  increased  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  involved  in  land-management  of  a  unique  character,  in  which 
the  fullest  and  best  use  by  the  citizen-proprietors  is  desirable,  but  also 
in  which  preservation  is  paramount." 

Interpretation  of  the  natural  and  historic  features,  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  of  the  war,  will  be  revived.  Also,  we  shall  participate 
in  some  program  of  development,  but  in  this  we  are  obliged  by  the  nature 
of  our  trust  to  be  conservative.  Such  development  will  be,  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  to  certain  ends  relating  to  protection,  interpretation, 
and  providing  necessary  accommodations  for  the  public.  We  cannot  be 
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pioneers  in  experimentation,  particularly  with  devices  of  which  we  can- 
not foresee  the  impact  upon  the  delicate  natural  balance  wherefrom  our 
wilderness  areas  must  continue  to  derive  their  supreme  qualities. 

We  have  recently  attempted  to  make  an  appraisal  of  what  the  war 
has  thus  far  done  to  us.  As  to  certain  non-conforming  uses  of  the  Park 
areas,  of  course,  the  returns  are  not  yet  all  in;  with  a  greatly  depleted 
staff  in  field  and  offices,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  what  natural 
hazards  are  in  store,  beyond  the  man-made  intrusions,  all  prediction  is 
precarious.  So  far,  perhaps  we  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  there 
has  been  relatively  little  impairment  of  the  National  Park  values.  Cer- 
tain deterioration  of  plant  facilities  being  normal,  the  effect  of  the  war 
in  this  respect  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as  would  apply  to  any  business 
which  is  forced  to  curtail  its  activities  of  upkeep. 

More  than  a  thousand  permits  have  been  issued  to  make  the  park 
facilities  available  for  war  uses.  These,  in  the  main,  involve  little  if  any 
destruction  of  park  values.  The  military  authorities  have  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  not  only  for  the  opportunities  to  give  rest  and  relaxation 
to  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  both  our  own  and  those  of  our  Allies, 
but  also  to  reveal  to  them  some  of  the  greater  aspects  of  the  country. 
For  the  duration,  two  of  our  National  Monuments — Cabrillo  and  Fort 
Pulaski — were  turned  over  to  provide  facilities  for  training  and  in- 
stallations. 

In  all  this,  we  have  had  fine  cooperation  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  has  been  heartening  and  revealing  to  find  that,  in  the  stark  exigencies 
of  a  global  struggle,  the  human  values  of  our  cultural  reserves  were  so 
readily  appreciated  by  those  men  whose  peremptory  duty  was  to  achieve 
a  military  victory. 

To  the  requests  for  uses  of  our  national  properties  which  would  or- 
dinarily be  held  clearly  inappropriate,  we  have  tried  to  take  a  realistic 
view.  Both  by  legislative  direction,  and  by  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  these  lands  have  a  special  character,  implying  an  unusual  task 
of  management.  Commercial  and  other  adverse  use  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living-and-testamentary  trust  ever 
established.  But  a  war  of  such  dimensions  as  the  one  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  is  no  respecter  of  even  such  major  obligation.  Therefore, 
since  non-conforming  uses  were  bound  to  be  required,  we  felt  it  our  duty, 
first  to  explore  all  the  alternatives,  and  next,  to  lend  every  aid  to  that 
exploration.  The  case  of  the  Sitka  spruce  in  Olympic  National  Park  is  an 
example.  If  it  were  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of 
the  virgin  park  forest  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  Nation  and  its 
Allies,  then  it  must  be  done.  Priceless  as  our  preserves  of  heritage  might 
be,  they  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  us  on  terms  of  victory.  But  was  it  a 
necessity?  A  study  of  all  the  facts,  with  expert  consultation,  was  re- 
warded by  the  assurance  of  the  War  Production  Board  that  the  opening 
of  the  Park  to  logging  operations  was  not  necessary. 
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The  same  thing  applied  to  requests  for  invasion  by  mining.  Tungsten 
was  found  in  the  Yosemite  area,  though  not  in  the  volume  predicted,  and 
was  extracted  by  a  Government  agency  under  permit.  Salt  needed  in 
connection  with  the  magnesium  plant  at  Las  Vegas  was  taken  from  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument.  Both  incidents  are  now  closed.  Of 
the  damage  done  by  these  uses,  perhaps  we  could  say  frankly  that  while 
it  was  more  than  we  relished,  it  was  less  than  we  feared. 

There  was  certain  to  be  a  pressure  for  grazing  on  the  park  areas,  just 
as  during  World  War  I.  This  arose  from  the  general  recognition  of  the 
food  needs  of  the  situation,  as  well  as  from  what  might  be  called  a  lurking 
wistfulness  to  make  use  of  the  park  range,  which  may,  occasionally,  arise 
both  from  practical-minded  desire  to  utilize  all  resources,  and  also  from 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  special  nature  of  the  areas,  and  the  primary 
purpose  of  their  reservation.  In  certain  parts  of  the  System,  such  as 
recreational  areas,  parkways,  and  historic  sites,  where  grazing  was  not 
necessarily  so  inconsistent,  it  has  been  found  possible  as  an  emergency 
wartime  measure  to  increase  by  about  twenty-five  percent  the  number 
of  cattle,  and  some  ten  percent  the  number  of  sheep.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  sum  total  of  food  produced  thereby  bulks  very  large  in  our  total 
national  production,  yet  it  is  intended  as  a  contribution.  At  the  same 
time,  the  basic  policy  of  curtailment  and  eventual  elimination  of  grazing 
in  all  National  Park  areas  has  been  strongly  reaffirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  National  Park  Service,  as  a  non-war  agency,  in  common  with 
other  like  bureaus,  has  undergone  a  reduction  of  personnel  and  funds. 
We  are  down  to  a  basis  of  protection  and  maintenance,  very  largely. 
In  this  situation,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  that  the 
volume  of  visitors  to  the  Parks,  Monuments,  and  Historic  Sites  should 
not  "be  weighed  against  the  costs  of  operation  without  giving  full  re- 
alization to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  care  for  these  national  treasures, 
if  they  are  to  be  preserved  at  all,  under  the  laws.  Likewise,  plant  facilities 
of  great  value  and  original  cost  require  for  protection  a  minimimi  ex- 
penditure not  to  be  measured  against  the  single  factor  of  attendance. 

Yet,  despite  a  visitation  considerably  below  the  peak  years,  the  Parks 
and  allied  areas  were  far  from  deserted  during  the  past  travel  year  ending 
October  1,  1943.  Nearly  7,000,000  people  enjoyed  the  physical  and 
moral  stimulation,  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  sources  of  our 
American  Way;  and  this  number,  only  a  few  years  back,  would  have  been 
considered  phenomenal.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  increas- 
ing percentage  of  travel  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  in  uniform.  For 
these  service  men,  at  least,  the  parks  have  not  seemed  to  be  land  merely 
"locked  up  and  kept  out  of  all  productive  use,"  to  quote  a  typical  criti- 
cism, which  perhaps  reflects  a  forensic  flourish  rather  than  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts.  We  have  a  great  many  letters  from  the  armed  forces 
indicating  a  new  or  increased  appreciation.  They  have  found  in  these 
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Parks  one  of  the  institutions  that  make  our  country,  to  use  their  own 
words,  "worth  fighting  for." 

Since  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  park  areas  is  to  keep  them  in  as  nearly  a  natural  state  as  possible, 
while  making  them  reasonably  accessible  to  the  public,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  not  considered  a  construction  agency,  in  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  work.  This  bears  upon  our  relation  to  postwar  work 
programs.  Planning  for  any  physical  improvements  is  guided  by  master 
plans,  most  of  which  have  been  developed  as  the  result  of  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  study  by  a  staff  of  employees  professionally  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  landscape,  architecture,  engineering,  forestry, 
geology,  natural  history  and  human  history.  From  these  master  plans 
has  been  developed  a  Project  Construction  Program  in  which  the  purpose 
is  to  avoid  any  hastily -conceived  or  ill-advised  work.  This  larger  program 
produces  a  reservoir  of  future  work,  on  which  specific  programs  can  be 
prepared  at  any  time. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  contribution  toward  meeting  any 
unemployment  stress  which  may  arise  after  the  war,  is  by  the  very  nature 
of  our  problems,  and  the  necessary  method  of  meeting  them,  compara- 
tively small.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  highway  engineers  of  all  the 
States,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Roads  Committee  spoke  in  terms  of 
a  $3,000,000,000  appropriation  over  a  three-year  period  for  highway 
construction  after  the  war.  Contrasted  with  that,  our  total  seems  not 
very  large.  About  all  we  could  assimilate  with  the  staff  that  we  could 
effectively  employ  would  amount,  as  far  as  roads,  parkways,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  to  about  $17,500,000  annually,  and  possibly  another  $4,000,- 
000  a  year  for  physical  improvements.  Such  a  program  we  could  absorb 
without  departure  from  National  Park  standards.  It  could  be  started 
soon  after  we  were  provided  with  the  personnel  to  prepare  detailed  plans 
and  specifications. 

During  the  ten  years  in  which  we  had  CCC  camps  and  WPA  labor, 
the  National  Park  Service  constructed  most  of  the  developments  which 
could  be  accomplished  with  unskilled  labor  and  with  limited  materials 
and  equipment.  Some  replacement  of  these  facilities  could,  of  course,  be 
similarly  accomplished.  But  the  important  needs  are  for  road  surfacing, 
bridges  and  such  larger  physical  improvements  as  fire-resistant  ware- 
houses, employee  housing,  museum  buildings,  outmoded  water  and 
sewer  system,  etc.;  and  for  these  the  bulk  of  the  work  would  best  be 
performed,  and  in  some  cases  could  only  be  done,  by  private  contractors 
who  have  the  necessary  equipment,  machinery  and  experienced  foremen. 

With  the  upsurge  of  travel  predicted  by  many  for  the  period  following 
the  war,  new  problems  will  undoubtedly  arise,  and  all  the  old  problems 
will  still  be  with  us,  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  form.  War  or  no  war,  there 
are  certain  basic  questions  that  confront  the  Service  and  a  resumption  of 
travel  on  a  large  scale  will  tax  our  ability  to  organize,  investigate  and  plan. 
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This  will  be  the  more  so  because  the  building  up  of  the  park  organization 
— ^now  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  pre-war  status — may  well  lag 
behind  the  increase  in  numbers  of  visitors  using  the  Parks.  How  to  deal 
with  an  impact  upon  certain  perishable  areas,  such  as  the  floor  of  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  that  before  the  war  was  assuming  considerable  proportions; 
how  to  make  the  experience  that  they  seek  available  to  people  without 
starting  trends  of  use  that  ultimately  threaten  to  destroy  natural  features, 
such  as  trees  and  vegetation,  whose  presence  is  essential  to  those  ex- 
periences. How  to  locate  and  design  accommodations  like  cabins  and 
hotels  so  that  their  presence,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  attendant  mech- 
anisms of  living,  do  not  invade  and  detract  from  the  landscape  qualities 
that  make  the  National  Park  environment  so  distinctive;  how  to  ar- 
range for  the  management  of  these  accommodations  so  that  they  serve 
the  public  as  to  comfort,  convenience,  rates,  and  yet  do  not  turn  a  "park" 
into  a  "resort."  How  to  make  lands  of  distinction  and  beauty  accessible 
to  the  majority,  through  roads  and  trails,  with  a  minimum  of  damage 
to  the  native  landscape.  How  to  deal  with  new  problems  of  air  travel 
after  the  war.  How  to  consolidate  existing  holdings,  and  thus  lessen  the 
administrative  and  policy  problems  involved,  through  a  program  of 
acquiring  private  holdings  within  existing  park  system  area  boundaries. 
How  to  protect,  in  their  wild  state  the  native  animals  in  the  parks,  with- 
out artificial  management  or  pauperization  of  these  species,  and  yet 
make  them  reasonably  available  for  observation  by  visitors.  In  a  word, 
how  to  strike  a  fair  and  reasonable  balance  between  protection  and  en- 
joyment. These  are  typical  of  the  many  administrative  and  planning 
problems  with  which  the  Service  must  cope  effectively  if  it  is  to  do  its 
full  duty,  after  the  war,  in  holding  the  National  Park  system  undimin- 
ished in  its  greatness. 
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Public  Works  Programs  for  Forest  Development 

L.  F.  WATTS,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiire,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Delivered  by  R.  E.  Marsh,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service) 

Scope  of  the  Program 

AT  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  confine  to 
dhe  National  Forests  this  discussion  of  forest  development  through 
public  works.  The  National  Forests  comprise  only  a  small  part  of  the  land 
capable  of  producing  timber  of  commercial  quality  and  quantity,  even  in 
the  West.  They  by  no  means  measure  the  opportunities  for  advancing  our 
postwar  economy  through  forest  work. 

Justification  for  extending  a  public  works  program  to  private  forest 
lands  need  hardly  be  sought.  The  public  has  a  large  stake  in  the  forest  as 
a  natural  resource,  irrespective  of  ownership,  and  has  already  assumed 
large  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  all  forest  lands  from  fire,  in- 
sects, and  disease.  Forest  planting  on  farm  lands  has  been  subsidized  for 
years,  and  public  loans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  privately 
owned  timber-processing  plants.  Indeed,  the  scope  of  public  work  on 
private  forest  lands  might  be  greatly  expanded,  were  it  backed  by  as- 
surance that  such  lands  would  be  kept  productive  and  managed  with  due 
regard  for  the  public  interest.  Meanwhile,  public  ownership  gives 
greatest  assurance  that  improvements  and  facilities  constructed  as 
public  works  projects  will  be  adequately  maintained  and  that  the  public 
interest  will  have  priority  in  the  management  of  the  resource. 

Advantages  of  Forest  Work 

Before  outlining  the  activities  that  may  be  undertaken  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  forests,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  certain  character- 
istics of  forest  work  that  justify  its  place  in  a  comprehensive  program  of 
public  works. 

For  one  thing,  forest  lands  are  widely  distributed  and  are  available  for 
useful  employment  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  For  another  thing, 
most  of  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  for  this  work  are  not  highly 
specialized  and  are  generally  ready  at  hand.  Much  of  the  work  can  be 
done  with  simple  hand  tools.  Trucks,  tractors,  bulldozers,  graders,  air 
compressors,  and  concrete  mixers — ^the  heavy  equipment  most  generally 
needed — are  standard  items  in  commercial  use,  and  experienced  operators 
and  mechanics  can  generally  be  picked  up  in  any  community.  Forestry 
projects,  moreover,  can  absorb  a  large  number  of  unskilled  men. 

Forest  work  can  be  readily  organized  to  be  handled  from  camps. 
Problems  of  the  homeless  worker  and  of  overcrowded  urban  areas  may 
be  relieved  by  this  means;  but  the  work  is  also  particularly  adapted  to 
the  employment  of  local  residents  in  rural  localities.  Where  need  for 
rural  employment  and  supplementary  farm  income  is  greatest,  a  large 
volume  of  potential  forest  work  is  generally  available. 
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Beyond  all  this,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
any  program  for  postwar  public  works  in  the  forest  is  what  this  kind 
of  work  may  mean  to  the  young  men  returning  from  war.  A  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  will  have  a  part  in  taking 
them  back  into  pursuits  of  peace.  These  are  most  certainly  and  satisfy- 
ingly  assured  in  the  useful,  healthful,  absorbing  tasks  involved  in  a 
forest  works  program. 

Finally,  forest  work  is  suitable  for  a  prominent  place  in  a  public  works 
program  because  it  does  not  compete  with  any  established  industry. 
Instead,  it  tends  to  facilitate  and  enlarge  the  field  for  private  industry. 

Forest  Activities  Adapted  to  Public  Works 

Acquisition  of  Forest  Land.  Millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  private 
ownership  have  been  reduced  to  nonproductive  condition  by  shifts  from 
crop  agriculture,  by  erosion,  destructive  forest  practices,  or  fire.  Be- 
cause so  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  these  lands  can  again  yield  in- 
come, the  cost  of  rehabilitation  is  often  more  than  private  owners  may  be 
expected  to  bear.  Public  ownership  offers  the  best  opportunity  of  re- 
storing such  land  to  economic  productivity.  Much  of  it  should  be 
brought  into  the  National  Forests  by  purchase  and  exchange.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  forests  should  also  absorb  a  substantial  acreage. 
Also,  where  the  public  interest  in  non-income-producing  benefits  is  para- 
mount, as  on  critical  watersheds,  public  ownership  is  essential.  In  view 
of  such  continuing  and  urgent  needs,  the  Forest  Service  in  conjunction 
with  local  agencies  has  worked  out  an  acquisition  program,  in  which  have 
been  indicated  the  location,  extent,  and  priority  of  lands  that  public 
ownership  should  take  over. 

Acquisition  of  forest  land  by  the  public  should  be  an  important  part 
of  a  public-works  program.  The  consolidation  of  existing  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  public-forest  units  may  provide  larger  opportunity  for 
public  works  in  sections  where  the  field  is  limited  and  the  need  for  em- 
ployment great. 

The  very  process  of  acquisition  on  so  large  a  scale  absorbs  much  la- 
bor, since  it  involves  preliminary  field  examination,  survey,  appraisal, 
title  examination,  etc.  For  such  work  the  Forest  Service  maintains  a 
skeleton  organization  of  experienced  and  skilled  men,  upon  which  an 
employment  program  could  be  rapidly  expanded  to  handle  field  and  oflSce 
work  requisite  to  care  for  several  millions  of  acres  a  year,  without  delay, 
at  any  time  that  funds  are  made  available. 

Fire  Protection.  Protection  against  fire  is  indispensable  in  the  con- 
servation of  forest  resources.  Some  degree  of  protection  is  now  afforded 
75  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  United  States,  but  this  protection  is 
by  no  means  adequate.  An  area  almost  as  large  as  Montana  and  Idaho, 
mainly  in  the  South,  is  still  without  organized  protection.  The  urgent  task 
of  providing  organized  protection  for  forest  lands  not  now  so  protected 
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and  of  intensifying  protection  elsewhere,  should  be  a  major  objective  of 
a  postwar  public  works  program. 

A  wide  variety  of  projects  are  comprised  in  such  a  program,  such  as 
provision  for  detecting,  reporting,  and  attacking  forest  fires  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  These  involve  comprehensive  area  surveys,  map- 
ping of  forest  fuel  types,  analysis  of  the  most  effective  lookout  coverage, 
and  location  of  essential  transportation  and  communication  facilities. 
Lookout  towers  and  cabins  must  be  erected,  telephone  lines  set  up,  and 
transportation  facilities,  landing  fields,  water  holes,  fire-crew  barracks, 
equipment  warehouses,  and  radio  stations  provided.  All  these  detection 
and  suppression  activities  will  absorb  large  numbers  of  workers;  but  the 
largest  volume  of  employment  will  be  used  in  hazard-reduction  tasks, 
such  as  the  felling  of  snags,  the  construction  of  fire-breaks,  and  the 
elimination  of  inflammable  material  along  trails,  roads,  and  railroads  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  camp  grounds  and  recreational  areas. 

For  such  work  on  the  existing  National  Forests  and  other  public 
lands,  not  counting  maintenance  and  other  activities,  about  1  million 
man-months  would  be  needed,  and  82  percent  of  this  would  be  for  hazard 
reduction.  Obviously  most  of  this  work  would  be  in  the  West  where  the 
bulk  of  the  public  lands  are  located.  Estimates  of  the  additional  man- 
power required  for  the  protection  of  private  forest  lands  are  not  avail- 
able; but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  present  protective  efforts  on  pri- 
vate land  are  less  than  half  of  what  is  needed,  and  that  the  volume  of 
hazard  reduction  is  fully  as  great  as  on  comparable  public  land.  To 
double  current  efforts  would  obviously  require  a  large  investment  in  pro- 
tection improvements  on  private  lands. 

Control  of  insects  and  disease  is  another  forest-protection  activity 
for  which  the  needed  labor  is  not  ordinarily  available.  Elimination  of 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  white  pine  regions  in  order  to 
eradicate  blister  rust  makes  the  most  immediate  call  for  men.  Bark 
beetle  control  is  an  important  activity  in  the  ponderosa  pine  forests  of 
the  West.  In  the  East,  control  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  may  require 
many  workers.  Likewise  a  large  number  of  men  can  be  used  advanta- 
geously in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth. 

Resource  Development.  But  protection  against  fire  and  other  destruc- 
tive forces  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  job  of  developing  the  national 
forest  resource.  If  we  are  to  maintain  economic  timber  production,  a 
huge  amount  of  work  in  reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement 
must  be  undertaken.  Through  misuse  and  neglect,  large  areas  have  been 
rendered  nonproductive;  also  much  of  the  land  in  second  growth  is  only 
partly  productive,  because  of  inadequate  stocking,  the  presence  of  in- 
ferior species  and  cull  trees,  and  the  inroads  of  fire,  insects,  and  disease. 

The  forests  on  other  large  areas  have  been  wrecked  by  natural  catas- 
trophes such  as  fires  and  storms.  An  example  is  the  great  Tillamook 
burn  in  western  Oregon,  where  almost  one-quarter  of  a  million  acres  of 
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forest,  mostly  heavy  timber,  was  destroyed  within  a  few  August  days  in 
1933.  The  land,  nearly  all  privately  owned,  is  now  little  better  than  a 
barren  waste — perhaps  even  worse,  for  it  constitutes  a  potential  source  of 
conflagrations  that  may  sweep  into  surrounding  unburned  forests. 
Naturally  of  high  productivity,  it  could  be  rehabilitated  with  reasonable 
expenditures,  but  this  would  necessitate  a  longer  period  of  waiting  than 
most  private  owners  are  willing  to  contemplate. 

Another  example  is  the  central  New  England  area,  where  the  great 
hurricane  of  September  1938  blew  down  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  timber,  seriously  damaged  many  hundreds  of  thousands  besides,  and 
created  a  worse  forest-fire  hazard  than  the  region  had  previously  known. 
Here  again,  the  resources  of  many  of  the  private  landowners  have  been 
inadequate  to  undertake  the  necessary  measures  of  rehabilitation. 

Estimates  for  1938  indicated  that  some  77  million  acres,  mostly  in  the 
South  and  Lake  States,  were  then  in  need  of  planting.  The  magnitude  of 
this  job  can  be  realized  when  I  tell  you  that  through  all  the  years  up  to 
1940  only  3}/^  million  acres  had  been  planted  successfully  by  all  agencies, 
public  and  private.  We  have  suggested  to  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  a  program  involving  the  planting  of  32  million  acres  in  a 
period  of  25  years  by  or  with  the  assistance  of  public  agencies.  This  pro- 
gram would  require  the  expansion  of  existing  nursery  facilities  to  at  least 
3  times  their  present  capacity.  This  nursery  expansion  should  begin  now, 
in  order  that  the  seedling  and  transplant  trees  may  be  ready  for  the  men 
seeking  employment  in  the  post-war  period. 

These  men  will  be  needed  also  for  cultural  operations  such  as  weeding, 
thinning,  pruning,  and  cutting  or  girdling  of  overtopping  and  worthless 
trees,  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  in  second-growth 
forests  and  on  restocking  areas.  Such  work  requires  efficient  technical 
supervision  and,  handled  on  a  large  scale,  presents  a  problem  of  organi- 
zation and  administration.  But  it  calls  only  for  simple  skills  and  in- 
expensive tools. 

Selection  of  forest  lands  for  timber  stand  improvement  work  should 
be  governed  largely  by  economic  considerations.  Work  should  be  con- 
centrated first  on  relatively  accessible  areas  where  prospective  timber 
values  are  high.  A  25-year  program  involving  some  65  million  acres, 
chiefly  on  private  lands,  has  been  suggested. 

A  permanent  system  of  roads  and  trails  is  essential  for  effective 
management  and  use  of  public  and  private  forest  lands.  Construction  of 
roads  will  provide  access  to  the  large  bodies  of  unreserved  virgin  timber 
still  untapped  in  the  West,  especially  the  Northwest,  and  will  facilitate 
sustained-yield  forest  management  everywhere.  Roads,  trails,  and 
landing  fields  make  areas  of  potential  fire  risk  quickly  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  also  open  up  the  scenic  and  sporting  resources  of  the  forests 
for  public  enjoyment. 

Road  construction  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  a  works  pro- 
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gram  on  public  forest  lands.  To  a  large  extent,  it  must  be  considered  a 
public  responsibility  on  other  lands  also,  because  public  and  private  lands 
are  often  intermingled  and  because  access  to  a  given  forest  area  is  usually 
determined  by  topography  of  adjacent  country  rather  than  property 
lines.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  shall  need  to  construct  more  than 
12,000  miles  of  forest  highways,  105,000  miles  of  forest  development 
roads,  and  160,000  miles  of  trails.  Two-thirds  of  the  highway  construction 
is  needed  on  Federal  lands  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  on  private  lands.  Completion  of  the  entire  road 
and  trail  system  would  require  some  8  million  man-months  of  work. 

Other  activities  in  the  development  of  forest  resources  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  indicate  the  scope  of  potential  forest  work.  Upstream 
watershed  improvements  to  control  run-off,  prevent  erosion,  equalize 
streamflow,  and  conserve  an  environment  favorable  for  fish,  constitute  a 
field  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  understand,  but  to  which  research  and 
experience  of  the  past  10  years  point  the  way.  Development  and  use  of 
the  forage  resources  on  national-forest  ranges  also  present  opportunities 
for  worthwhile  public  works.  Improvement  of  stock  driveways,  range 
reseeding,  control  of  rodents  and  noxious  weeds  and  improvement  of 
water  supplies  are  some  of  the  important  activities  that  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  range  resource. 

The  increase  in  recreational  use  of  the  National  Forests  is  evidence  of 
public  appreciation  of  the  recreational  facilities  installed  during  the  past 
decade.  Additional  camp  grounds,  bathing  facilities,  mountain  trails, 
ski-runs,  shelters,  etc.,  are  certain  to  be  well  used.  Again  public  works 
may  serve  as  a  medium  for  furthering  the  construction  of  such  recrea- 
tional improvements.  New  development  should  not,  of  course,  encroach 
upon  the  14  million  acres  which  have  been  set  aside  as  wilderness  areas. 

Research  and  Administrative  Improvements,  as  more  and  more  private 
forest  land  is  put  under  management,  and  as  more  intensive  use  is  made 
of  the  national  and  other  public  forests,  the  need  increases  for  extending 
and  refining  the  technical  basis  for  forest  and  range  management  and  for 
more  efficient  and  diversified  use  of  forest  products.  Yet  the  research 
staff  of  the  Forest  Service  could,  if  it  had  the  manpower,  do  much  more 
than  it  has  ever  done  in  carrying  experimental  operations  beyond  the 
test-tube  stage.  A  public-works  program  could  be  used  to  provide  the 
labor  for  extensive  installations  of  research  facilities,  such  as  those  for 
watershed  studies  at  San  Dimas,  Calif.,  and  to  carry  out  pilot-plant 
operations  which  may  well  extend  beyond  experimental  cuttings,  such  as 
those  at  Crossett,  Ark.,  to  include  logging  technique. 

Other  opportunities  for  public  works  are  found  in  the  construction  of 
offices,  dwellings,  repair  shops,  storage  depots,  communication  systems, 
fences,  and  other  permanent  improvements  required  in  administration  of 
the  public  forests. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  miscellaneous  improvements  required  for 
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recreation,  research,  and  administrative  purposes  could  provide  1,600,000 
man-months  of  employment  about  equally  divided  between  public  and 
private  lands. 

Significance  of  the  Forest  Work  Program 

The  critical  situation  of  the  Nation's  forest  resource  is  the  most  potent 
argument  for  the  large  program  of  forest  work  that  I  have  outlined,  and 
for  giving  it  high  priority.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  country  is  vitally 
afifected  by  the  productivity  of  our  forest  lands. 

Wartime  scarcity  of  strategic  materials  has  shown  how  indispensable 
wood  is  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  Tremendous  demands  for  timber 
products  for  a  wide  range  of  war  uses  have  accelerated  the  trend  of  de- 
pletion, which  was  only  partially  and  temporarily  relieved  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  early  thirties.  There  is  much  evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that,  if  full  employment  is  achieved  after  the  war,  wood  requirements 
will  remain  at  a  high  level. 

As  the  Nation's  timber  situation  becomes  more  acute,  the  National 
Forests  have  to  provide  a  larger  share  of  our  total  timber  supply  than 
hitherto.  Growing  dependence  on  these  forests  is  indicated  by  a  70  per- 
cent increase  in  volume  of  timber  sold  from  them  in  2  years — more  than 
double  the  rate  of  increase  in  lumber  output  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Without  violating  established  wilderness  areas,  other  undeveloi>ed  por- 
tions of  the  National  Forests  should  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  timber  now  inaccessible  may  be  reached  as  needed.  Furthermore, 
timber  stand  improvement  and  other  management  measures  that  will 
result  in  the  production  of  timber  of  large  size  and  high  quality  should 
be  carried  out  over  large  areas.  The  importance  of  such  measures  has 
been  forcibly  emphasized  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies  of  certain 
items  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  increased  public  ownership  in 
the  solution  of  the  Nation's  forest  problem.  But  that  should  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  best  timber-producing  land  should  re- 
main in  private  ownership.  Encouraging  progress  in  forest  practice  is 
being  made  by  private  owners,  both  large  and  small.  Especially  during 
the  immediate  pre-war  years  the  number  of  operating  companies  that 
have  employed  foresters  and  taken  steps  through  selective  cutting,  re- 
forestation, and  special  protective  measures  to  insure  a  continuous  supply 
of  raw  material  for  their  mills  has  increased  surprisingly.  Demonstra- 
tions of  operating  results,  good  reproduction,  and  gratifying  growth  of 
young  timber  in  many  forest  regions  have  largely  eliminated  doubts  as 
to  the  financial  soundness  of  long-range  forest  planning  for  private 
owners  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  with  one-third  of  the  Nation's  standing  timber  confined  to  the  6 
percent  of  our  commercial  forest  land  in  the  western  part  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  with  forest  growing  stock  in  all  parts  of  the  East  and 
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South  entirely  inadequate  to  sustain  the  current  rate  of  cutting,  we  can- 
not look  with  complacency  on  continued  widespread  destructive  cutting 
and  the  indiscriminate  harvesting  of  immature  timber.  The  achievement 
of  good  practice  on  private  lands  is  still  so  far  from  the  ultimate  goal  and 
the  threat  to  timber  depletion  in  many  communities  is  so  real,  as  still  to 
be  a  matter  of  national  concern.  As  a  nation,  our  dependence  on  our 
timber  supply  is  too  vital  to  permit  its  dissipation  through  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  selfish  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  private  owner.  I  am 
convinced  that  continued  productivity  of  the  forest  land  not  in  public 
ownership  can  be  assured  only  by  public  regulation  of  cutting  and  re- 
lated forest  practices.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  regulation  to  stop 
destructive  cutting  practices  cannot  be  left  to  the  States  alone  but  will 
require  as  a  minimum  strong  Federal  leadership  and  a  large  measure  of 
Federal  participation. 

But  if  the  public  is  to  impose  restrictions  on  forest  practices  on  pri- 
vate lands,  the  public  must  assist  forest -land  owners  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  forest  management.  Protection  against  fire,  insects,  and  disease 
must  be  extended  and  intensified.  Denuded  land  must  be  planted.  De- 
teriorated stands  must  be  rehabilitated.  Methods  of  cutting  must  be 
adapted  to  silvicultural  principles  established  by  painstaking  research. 
Technical  assistance  is  needed  in  organizing  forest  operations,  develop- 
ing new  uses  for  wood,  and  finding  ways  to  eliminate  waste.  Forest 
owners  need  help  in  cooperative  organization  to  facilitate  good'  forest 
management  and  orderly  marketing  of  their  products.  The  public  may 
also  encourage  good  practices  by  providing  credit,  insurance,  and  tax 
adjustments  to  meet  special  conditions  applicable  to  forest  enterprises. 

Summary 

The  public  works  which  have  been  suggested  would  contribute  di- 
rectly toward  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  forest  productivity 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  forest  problem.  And  increased 
forest  productivity  creates  further  opportunity  for  future  employment  in 
the  woods  and  for  sustained  activity  in  the  forest  industries.  It  is  a 
channel  through  which  will  flow  increased  national  income.  Forest  pro- 
ductivity means  community  welfare. 

Constructive,  physical  work  on  projects  which  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon welfare,  such  as  those  we  have  been  discussing,  should  help  to  de- 
velop in  these  young  men  seeking  re-employment  a  sound  ideahsm  and  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  They  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  do 
their  part  in  communities  throughout  the  Nation  in  creating  the  better 
society  toward  which  all  of  us  are  striving. 
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War  and  Postwar  Food  Production 

H.  H.  BENNETT,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
spending  inconceivable  billions  in  money  and  uncountable  values  in 
human  lives  to  win  the  war.  For  these  stupendous  expenditures,  people 
everywhere  are  praying  that  the  payoflP  may  be  the  end  of  wars.  Doubt- 
less they  are  thinking,  too,  that  if  the  ordinary  fundamentals  of  life  can 
be  guaranteed  to  people  throughout  the  world  there  may  be  no  more 
wars.  Moreover,  a  great  many  people  probably  are  beginning  to  see  that 
war  costs  far  more  in  every  sense  than  would  some  practical  arrangement 
for  meeting  and  satisfying  the  basic  needs  of  mankind. 

First  among  these  needs  is  a  sufficiency  of  food.  On  his  own  volition, 
man  will  fight  for  food  before  anything  else.  Enough  food  for  everybody 
in  the  world  is  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  food.  To  produce  it 
under  normal  conditions  would  require  almost  superhuman  effort  and 
to  produce  enough  for  a  global  war  calls  for  production  methods  that  man 
has  not  heretofore  employed.  We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now 
that  it  takes  productive  soil  and  adequate  quantities  of  water  to  produce 
food  in  any  respectable  quantity. 

Food  is  not  produced  merely  by  writing  out  agreements,  international 
or  otherwise.  Food  is  produced  only  through  the  wise  use  of  agricultural 
land.  Yet  from  the  standpoint  of  available  resources,  there  is  such  a 
shortage  of  land  in  the  world  that  even  before  this  war  started,  millions 
of  the  people  of  the  world  were  always  hungry  and  millions  lived  under 
the  almost  constant  threat  of  famine.  There  is  a  widespread — and  a 
dangerous — misconception  about  the  world's  productive  soil  resources. 
Many  people  think  of  the  world  as  an  amazing  vast  place,  abundantly 
stocked  with  rich  land — much  as  frontiersmen  of  an  earlier  day  in 
America  believed  there  was  a  boundless  "West"  of  productive  land  be- 
yond the  horizon. 

People  have  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  good  soil  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  food.  Apparently  this  fact  has  been  so  obvious  and 
has  been  taken  for  granted  so  long  that  the  human  race  has  just  about 
arrived  at  the  point  of  ignoring  it.  It  should  neither  be  taken  for  granted 
nor  ignored,  because  there  is  no  longer  an  abundance  of  productive  land 
around  the  world.  The  somber  truth  is  that  the  area  of  good  soil  on  earth 
is  becoming  more  and  more  limited — and  this  means  that  the  world's 
food  production  capacity  is  likewise  becoming  more  and  more  limited. 

Only  4  Billion  Acres 
Land  is  a  problem — a  big  one,  and  a  constant  one.  The  destructive 
effects  of  soil  erosion,  including  dust  storms  and  gullying,  have  been  ac- 
centuated by  the  war.  The  incredibly  intensive  cropping  required  even 
partly  to  meet  wartime  food  demands,  plus  the  application  of  the 
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"scorched  earth"  policy  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  served  to  speed 
the  rate  of  damage. 

There  are  approximately  4  billion  acres  in  the  world  on  which  we  must 
depend  for  food.  This  4  billion  acres  must  feed  two  billion  people.  That 
is  two  acres  per  person.  Yet,  some  nutritionists  point  out  that  two  and  a 
half  acres  per  capita  of  reasonably  productive  land  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce even  a  minimum  adequate  diet.  Add  to  this  consideration  the  fact 
that  by  no  means  all  of  this  4  billion  acres  of  land  is  good  land,  and  you 
begin  to  get  some  conception  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted 
in  maintaining  the  land's  capability  to  produce  adequately  for  the 
world's  population. 

Good  Land  Is  Scarce 

Only  about  a  fourth  of  the  4  billion  acres  is  really  good  land.  Most 
of  it  has  been  damaged  by  exhaustive  cropping  or  erosion.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  the  land  has  been  made  so  poor  by  centuries  of  cultivation 
and  unwise  use  that  farmers  expect  no  more  than  a  return  of  a  bushel  or 
two  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of  corn.  Moreover,  the 
best  estimates  we  have,  indicate  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  available  cropland  is  subject  to  impoverishment  or  outright 
ruin  by  erosion. 

What  this  means,  obviously,  is  that  we  shall  have  to  use,  along  with 
the  good  and  non-erodible  land,  a  great  deal  of  land  that  is  subject  to 
erosion  if  we  are  to  meet  basic  food  requirements.  And,  since  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  earth,  handled  as  they  have  been  handled,  have  not 
met  the  world's  food  requirements  in  the  past,  the  one  alternative  is  to 
increase  in  the  future  the  productive  capacity  of  a  large  share  of  the 
available  lands.  To  do  this,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  new  and  better  ways 
of  farming. 

Can  this  be  done?  I'll  answer  the  question  first  and  then  undertake  to 
show  how  I  have  arrived  at  the  answer. 

We  Can  Produce  Enough 

Yes,  enough  food  can  be  produced  for  all  people  everywhere.  I  mean 
the  world  can  produce  this  suflBciency  of  food  for  the  world — and  in  pro- 
ducing it,  every  nation  in  the  world  and  every  one  of  us  will  be  benefited. 
With  enough  food,  the  world  would  surely  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
And,  finally,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  a  real  brotherhood  of  man  to 
spread  across  the  earth. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  reason  of  a  very  profound  dis- 
covery: The  discovery  that  when  cropland  is  used  wisely  and  when  the 
rain  that  falls  on  it  is  conserved  and  stored  in  the  body  of  the  soil  for 
crop  use,  rather  than  allowed  to  run  swiftly  off  the  land,  taking  topsoil 
with  it  and  heaping  destructive  floodwaters  in  streams — when  these 
things  are  done,  crop  yields  are  increased  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
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This  is  what  soil  conservation  does  and  is  doing  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  countries  that  have  adopted  conservation-farming 
methods.  A  few  years  ago  few  people  suspected  any  such  thing.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not,  and  I  am  confident  few  others  did.  The  facts  were  not 
known. 

Soil  Conservation  Incbeases  Income  and  Social  Security  on 

THE  Farm 

Now,  the  results  have  been  measured  on  a  large  scale — on  practical 
farms  where  books  have  been  kept  and  on  experiment  farms  where  every 
practice  and  every  ounce  of  production  has  been  scrupulously  recorded 
and  compared  with  production  on  the  same  kind  of  land  not  treated  with 
conservation  measures.  There  are  no  longer  any  "ifs"  in  our  appraisals; 
the  facts  have  been  acquired  and  analyzed  under  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  research.  The  facts  are  that  soil  and  water  conservation  provide  greater 
farm  income,  farmer  satisfaction,  and  social  security  on  the  farm.  When 
we  examine  conservation  farming  closely,  the  first  discovery  we  make  is 
that  it  really  is  "common  sense"  farming.  Conservation  farming  means 
using  soil  and  moisture  resources  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  yields 
possible  while  safely  maintaining  the  soil  in  place  and  in  good  condition, 
so  as  to  guarantee  sustained  production  of  necessary  crops  each  succeed- 
ing year. 

What  Soil  Conservation  Is 

Soil  conservation  farming  takes  into  consideration  the  different  types 
of  land  of  the  different  climates  in  different  localities,  and  acknowledges 
that  these  different  kinds  of  land  have  widely  varying  capabilities  for  use 
and  production.  It  also  recognizes  soil  limitations  as  well  as  capacities, 
considers  the  economic  situation  on  the  farm,  and  makes  adjustments  to 
match  the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  the  farmers  themselves.  It  com- 
bines and  coordinates  a  number  of  adaptable  practices,  such  as  terracing, 
contour  cultivation,  strip  cropping,  stubble-mulching,  fertilization,  irri- 
gation, drainage,  controlled  grazing,  and  many  others.  These  practices, 
used  separately  or  together  according  to  the  individual  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  land,  do  two  important  things  at  the  same  time:  They  in- 
crease crop  yields  per  acre  and  maintain  soil  productivity  for  future  pro- 
duction. Ajid  almost  invariably,  they  begin  getting  these  results  the 
first  year  after  they  are  applied. 

New  Farms  Without  Cost 

During  the  past  decade,  soil  conservation  farmers  in  this  country  have 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  way  in  which  land  is  farmed  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  crop  production.  Again,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that 
reports  from  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  nation,  as  well  as  test 
plot  results  from  experiment  stations,  show  that  conservation  farming 
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practices  increase  per-acre  yields  on  an  average  of  at  least  20  percent. 
Thus,  if  conservation  farming  methods  were  used  on  all  the  present 
cropland  in  the  Nation,  our  total  production  would  be  increased  enough 
to  equal  a  sixth  farm  for  every  five  farms  now  in  operation.  And  since 
this  increased  output  of  crops  would  result  from  higher  per-acre  yields, 
there  would  be  practically  no  additional  labor,  fuel,  time,  money,  or 
machinery  necessary  in  getting  this  much-needed  extra  production.  It 
would  be  achieved  by  farming  methods  which  also  protect  and  stabilize 
the  soil,  assuring  continued  higher  yields  year  after  year,  with  less  tractor 
fuel  and  greater  freedom  from  want  for  more  people  of  the  world. 

More  Food  from  the  Same  Land 

Let  me  give  you  some  specific  examples  of  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  conservation  farming  in  Nebraska,  according  to  recent  reports  from 
more  than  500  farmers.  As  a  result  of  contour  cultivation  alone,  per-acre 
yields  of  corn  have  gone  up  an  average  of  7.5  bushels;  oats,  6  bushels; 
barley,  4.4  bushels;  and  winter  wheat,  6  bushels.  With  this  increased  pro- 
duction of  grain  for  feed,  increases  in  livestock  have  naturally  taken  place 
on  these  conservation-treated  farms.  They  include:  46  percent  more 
beef  cattle,  36  percent  more  dairy  cattle,  89  percent  more  sheep,  and  40 
percent  more  hogs.  To  supplement  the  grain  supplies,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  hay  and  pasture,  too.  One  hundred  percent  more  seeded  grass 
pasture,  125  percent  more  seeded  hay  meadow,  and  25  percent  more  al- 
falfa acres  are  now  found  on  these  farms  as  a  result  of  conservation. 

The  Way  to  Greater  Production  in  the  Omaha  Area 

I  am  told  that  some  two  million  acres  of  farmland  in  the  Omaha  trade 
territory  are  devoted  primarily  to  growing  corn.  Surveys  show  that  80 
percent  of  this  com  land  could  be  easily  contoured.  Now,  using  a  con- 
servative figure  of  1^  million  acres,  if  this  land  were  contoured  so  that  an 
average  of  7.5  bushels  more  per  acre  were  produced,  the  total  increased 
corn  production  in  the  Omaha  trade  area  would  reach  113^  million 
bushels.  I  need  not  emphasize  to  you  the  importance  of  another  11^ 
million  bushels  of  corn  to  farmers  and  city  people,  to  business  and  the 
national  welfare. 

Translating  corn  into  hogs;  the  increased  production  from  this  one 
locality  would  mean  something  over  100  million  additional  pounds  of  live 
pork,  not  counting  the  increased  stability  given  the  land  itself. 

In  extremely  dry  seasons,  conservation  practices  have  been  the  major 
means  by  which  farmers  have  made  at  least  a  partial  crop,  instead  of 
having  complete  failure. 

Last  year,  in  Illinois,  per-acre  yields  from  contoured  land  exceeded 
those  from  non-contoured  land  by  7.1  bushels  of  corn,  4  bushels  of  soy- 
beans, 4.1  bushels  of  oats,  7.7  bushels  of  barley,  and  2.8  bushels  of  wheat, 
as  measured  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  CoUege 
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of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  the  State.  When  these  increases  are 
appHed  to  the  whole  State  of  Illinois  or  to  the  Cornbelt,  we  begin  to  get 
some  comprehension  of  just  what  conservation  farming  does,  and  of  its 
amazing  fruitfulness. 

These  examples  of  greater  food  production  from  conservation  farms 
are  not  limited  to  the  midwestern  Cornbelt.  The  same  kind  of  results  are 
being  achieved  throughout  the  country. 

Production  Increases  Per  Acre  and  Per  Farm 

Reports  on  conservation  work  on  1,829  farms  in  nine  southeastern 
States  show  that  the  use  of  conservation  practices  in  the  production  of 
five  of  the  major  regional  crops  resulted  in  per-acre  yield  increases  rang- 
ing from  19  to  42  percent,  and  farm  production  increases  ranging  from  6 
to  110  percent.  In  the  case  of  corn,  14,000  fewer  acres  were  planted,  but 
178,000  bushels  more  were  produced  through  the  increased  per-acre 
yields  due  to  conservation  practices. 

And  there  was  increased  diversification  of  crops — ^widespread  di- 
versification, such  as  I  have  heard  recommended  all  my  life  but  never  saw 
put  into  eflfect  until  the  building  process  of  good  land  use  and  soil  con- 
servation got  in  powerful  strokes  for  husbandry  and  better  income.  The 
income  on  these  farms,  by  the  way,  was  increased  on  the  average  by 
$860.32  per  farm. 

At  the  soil  and  water  conservation  experiment  station,  near  Clarinda, 
in  southwestern  Iowa,  on  an  8-percent  slope  of  the  principal  type  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  Missouri  Valley  upland,  corn  planted  on  the  contour 
averaged,  over  a  period  of  six  years,  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  comparison 
with  only  18  bushels  per  acre  where  the  rows  ran  up  and  down  the  slope. 
The  two  fields  were  on  the  same  kind  of  land  on  the  same  farm,  and  they 
were  planted  at  the  same  time  and  cultivated  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, except  for  row  direction. 

And  in  Oklahoma  at  the  Guthrie  soil  and  water  conservation  experi- 
ment station,  where  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  pastures,  the  results  indicate  that,  if  conserva- 
tion practices  were  applied  to  all  the  scrub  oak  area  of  central  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  (the  Cross-timbers  section),  a  million  and  a  half  head  of  beef 
and  dairy  cattle  could  be  grazed  on  land  which  is  now  largely  idle  or 
abandoned. 

Twelve  Million  Acres  Drafted  for  the  Duration 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of  how  soil  conservation  aids  produc- 
tion. I  have  in  mind  12  million  acres  of  wet  lands  that  were  brought  back 
into  crop-production  service,  or  had  the  yields  increased,  through  drain- 
age operations  carried  out  by  40  CCC  camps  assigned  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  work  in  drainage  districts.  Ditches  were  cleared  of 
silt,  obstructive  growths  of  brush  were  removed,  new  outlets  were  opened, 
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and,  as  a  result,  excess  water  was  removed  from  12  million  acres  of  other- 
wise good  farm  land.  These  lands  are  now  making  a  contribution  of  very 
large  proportions  to  our  food -production  program. 

The  job  of  rehabilitation  and  improvement  in  this  instance  included 
the  digging  of  6,444  miles  of  ditches  and  the  removal  of  64  million  cubic 
yards  of  silt — ^mainly  eroded  soil  deposited  in  the  ditches.  It  included, 
also,  cutting  out  obstructive  vegetation  from  almost  11,000  miles  of 
ditches,  the  rehabilitation  of  340  miles  of  main  outlet  tile  drains,  and  the 
leveling  off  of  more  than  3,000  miles  of  obstructive  spoilbank  material. 

Farmers  contributed  $4,627,855,  mainly  in  cash,  to  the  cost  of  these 
operations  and  much  more  in  the  way  of  work  on  lateral  ditches  and  the 
lesser  tile  drains.  The  lands  benefited  extend  far  back  from  the  ditches 
along  which  the  principal  heavy  work  was  done.  Anyone  who  fails  to  see 
how  this  single  item  of  conservation  work  is  now  helping  win  the  war, 
might  also  fail  to  see  the  tremendous  part  the  nation-wide  soil  conserva- 
tion program  is  contributing,  and  can  further  contribute,  to  our  war 
production  effort. 

Look  a  little  closer  at  those  12  million  acres  of  high  grade  land  bene- 
fited by  drainage.  If  only  40  percent  of  the  benefited  area  were  planted  to 
corn,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  an  increased  yield  of  at  least  10  bushels 
per  acre — ^most  likely  30  bushels  per  acre.  A  ten-bushel  increase  per  acre 
would  mean  about  50  million  bushels  more  of  corn,  which,  if  converted 
into  pork,  would  produce  2,500,000  two-hundred-pound  hogs  or  500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  live  pork.  And  still  there  would  be  7  million  acres  more 
for  increased  yields  and  new  plantings  of  soybeans,  pasture,  hay  and 
other  crops.  These  improved  lands  are  in  production  now. 

What  is  needed  today  is  additional  work  of  this  kind  to  step-up  pro- 
duction in  order  to  help  get  our  largely  increased  requirements  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  war. 

What  are  the  present  possibilities  of  improving  the  productivity  of 
other  wet  land?  We  have  in  this  country  some  30  million  acres  more  of 
imperfectly  drained  land — ^much  the  same  kind  as  that  I  have  referred  to. 
It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  about  the  same  general  localities,  in  the 
North-central  States  and  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  California,  and  the  Carolinas.  Most  of  this  land 
could  be  benefited  precisely  as  the  12  million  acres  already  have  been 
benefited.  We  know  where  the  land  is  and  what  can  be  done  with  it,  if 
given  the  facilities — ^mainly  "draglines"  for  moving  earth. 

In  Maryland,  the  State  and  two  counties  have  provided  $50,000  to 
help  with  the  drainage  work  now  being  carried  on  in  soil  conservation 
districts  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  New  Agriculture 

Really,  what  I  am  talking  about  is  a  new  agriculture — a  completely 
revolutionary  type  of  agriculture  we  should  have  had  long  ago. 
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Consider,  for  example,  what  has  been  learned  about  the  ejffect  of 
leaving  crop  residues  on  the  surface  of  fields,  rather  than  plowing  every- 
thing under.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  this  important  subject  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  cooperating.  It  is  also  being 
studied  at  other  experiment  stations.  In  turn,  farmers  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  new  system  in  many  localities. 

However,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  farmers  throughout  the 
world  have  been  using  some  form  of  "turning"  plow  which  turns  the  soil 
completely  upside-down,  burying  all  vegetation,  living  or  dead,  that  may 
be  present  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus  we  }iave  opposed  the 
highly  effective  practice  of  Nature,  which  builds  soil  and  protects  it  with 
a  cover  of  vegetation  and  vegetative  litter,  such  as  forests  and  the  leaf 
litter  on  forest  floors.  In  doing  this,  we  expose  sub-surface  material, 
which  usually  erodes  faster  than  the  more  loamy  surface  material,  to  the 
full  and  wrathful  effects  of  wind  and  rain.  At  the  same  time,  we  lose  all 
the  protective  effect  of  the  covering  vegetation.  Where  we  couldn't  plow 
it  under  completely,  we  burned  it  off. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  century  we  acted  very  unwisely  in  many  in- 
stances and  ruined  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  that  should, 
today,  be  just  as  good  as  it  was  when  cleared  of  its  forest  cover,  or  broken 
out  of  prairie  grasses.  Even  today,  on  millions  of  acres,  we  grow  "cover 
crops"  to  protect  and  build  up  the  land — and  that  is  a  good  practice — 
but  then  deliberately,  though  without  any  malicious  intent,  we  plow  the 
whole  thing  under,  often  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  preparation  for 
seeding  a  summer  crop.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  erosion  is  most  violent,  or  one  of  the  seasons  when  rain- 
fall gouges  deepest  into  productive  soil.  Accordingly,  what  we  have  ac- 
tually been  doing  on  millions  and  millions  of  acres  has  been  more  on  the 
order  of  getting  the  land  in  prime  condition  for  maximum  erosion,  rather 
than  getting  it  ready  for  the  next  crop. 

Still,  we  have  to  prepare  land  for  the  clean-tilled  crops,  but  we  have 
let  ourselves  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  we  must  take  one  crop  off 
in  order  to  plant  another.  Actually,  we  do  have  to  plow  out  any  green 
vegetation  that  may  be  present,  whether  a  cover  crop  or  a  crop  of  weeds, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  succeeding  crop,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sweep  fields  bare  of  everything  in  the  way  of  protective 
vegetation.  What  we  should  do,  and  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  as  the 
result  of  investigations  carried  out  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
country,  is  to  leave  at  least  part  of  any  crop-stubble  material  that  may  be 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  using  plows  that  do  not  turn  the 
soil  upside-down,  but  which  plow  through  the  covering  material  or  plow 
under  it  at  shallow  depths. 

In  many  instances,  this  system  of  cultivation,  which  we  call  the 
"stubble-mulching"  system,  increases  infiltration  of  rainfall  by  100  per- 
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cent  above  such  effective  methods  of  holding  water  on  the  land  as  the 
basin-listing  method,  and  usually  the  practice  increases  the  yields  of 
crops  in  both  dry  years  and  wet  years,  often  doubling  the  yields  and 
sometimes  trebling  them.  This  revolutionary  system  of  farming,  if  ex- 
tended to  any  large  area  of  adaptable  lands  throughout  the  world,  prom- 
ises to  reduce  the  hazards  of  food  shortages  and  so  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  international  misunderstanding  and  war. 

In  our  investigations  of  stubble-mulch  farming,  we  have  discovered 
that  when  vegetable  matter  is  left  on  the  surface  to  decay,  some  highly 
significant  things  happen  there  which  we  had  not  suspected.  Micro- 
scopic organisms — bacteria,  molds,  etc. — breeding  on  this  decaying  ma- 
terial or  thriving  under  the  surface  conditions  developed  by  its  presence, 
exert  highly  beneficial  effects  on  the  structure  of  the  soil.  For  example, 
thread-like  molds  wrap  themselves  around  particles  of  soil  and  bind 
them  as  granules  to  develop  a  highly  favorable  soil  structure — a  crumb 
structure  that  makes  the  soil  mellow,  absorptive,  and  more  productive. 

The  practice  of  stubble-mulch  farming  offers  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  single  farm  practice,  the  means  for  holding  the  land  against 
the  impact  of  rain  and  wind,  for  storing  rainfall  in  the  soil,  and  for  in- 
creasing production. 

KuDzu:  A  Miracle  Plant 

I  also  want  to  discuss  a  single  plant  known  as  kudzu,  a  legume,  a 
vine  that  was  introduced  from  Asia  into  this  country  nearly  80  years  ago. 
This  plant  was  grown  for  generations  as  an  ornamental,  and  was  called 
"porch  vine,"  because  in  a  single  summer  it  would  cover  a  porch  with  a 
dense  mass  of  verdancy.  We  have  lately  found  that  this  ornamental  vine 
will  produce  hay — large  quantities  of  hay — as  good  as  our  supposedly 
superlative  hay,  alfalfa.  The  revolutionary  thing  about  this  plant,  which 
grows  on  most  types  of  land  occurring  throughout  the  humid  Southern 
States,  is  that  it  quickly  covers  the  soil,  stops  erosion,  enormously  re- 
duces runoff,  decreases  flood  heights,  and  checks  the  covering  of  crops 
and  the  filling  of  reservoirs  with  eroded  soil  material.  And,  being  a 
legume,  it  also  adds  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil,  thereby  increasing 
production. 

On  the  worn  red  hills  of  east-central  Alabama,  corn  yields  normally 
range  from  about  6  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  depending  on  the  weather — 
and  this  with  the  addition  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The  same  land, 
following  three  or  four  years'  growth  of  kudzu,  which  in  the  meantime 
furnishes  hay  and  grazing  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  and  other  livestock, 
yields  around  four  times  as  much  corn,  or  around  25  to  60  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  a  revolutionary  development  in  Southern  agriculture.  If 
kudzu,  or  other  plants  like  it,  can  be  introduced  on  an  important  scale 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  it  could  do  as  much  to  stop  wars  as  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  through  all  the  other 
beneficent  activities  of  man.  Within  just  a  few  years  this  crop  has  spread 
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over  approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Southeastern  States,  and 
plantings  are  continuing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

What  is  needed,  as  quickly  as  we  can  have  it,  is  thorough-going  ex- 
perimentation to  develop  varieties  of  kudzu  which  will  thrive  in  the  North 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  Remains  To  Be  Done 

Although  we  very  definitely  have  made  progress  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  soil  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States,  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  done.  For  instance,  I  mentioned  30  million 
acres  of  land  in  need  of  improved  drainage  to  bring  it  into  best  possible 
productivity.  Other  acres  need  clearing  and  still  others  should  have  bet- 
ter irrigation  systems  to  insure  maximum  crop  yields.  Probably  about 
two-thirds  of  this  land  also  will  require  conservation  measures  to  keep  it 
producing,  by  protecting  it  against  the  twin  demons  of  exhaustion  and 
erosion.  Much  of  this  area  is  extremely  fertile,  and  these  acres  would 
help  very  materially  in  solving  the  great  food  production  problem  con- 
fronting us  in  America  today  and  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  feel  that 
proper  development  and  wise  use  of  all  unused  potential  croplands  must 
be  an  important  part  of  any  national  or  world  food  policy.  The  bringing  of 
any  remaining  idle  acres  into  production  should  constitute  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  postwar  projects  being  planned  by  men  and  women  of  foresight 
who  realize  that  these  plans  must  be  made  now  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  wise  development  and  use  of  land  is  as 
much  a  phase  of  conservation  as,  for  instance,  contour  cultivation  or 
terracing.  Proper  development  and  management  of  pastures  and  range 
areas  for  grazing  livestock;  growing  of  legumes  and  grasses  for  hay,  soil- 
building,  and  seed;  and  the  correct  use  of  wooded  areas  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis — all  of  these  also  are  vital  parts  of  the  over-all  conservation 
farming  movement. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  Increase 

Having  taken  a  deep  root  in  the  agricultural  life  of  America  during  the 
past  several  years,  the  soil  conservation  movement  is  continuing  forward. 
Indicative  of  its  growth  is  the  amazing  record  made  by  farmers  in  form- 
ing their  soil  conservation  districts.  Since  1937,  soil  conservation  district 
laws  have  been  passed  in  44  States  and  latest  figures  show  that  a  total  of 
881  districts  have  been  organized.  These  districts  cover  508  million  acres 
of  land  and  include  2,342,000  farms. 

In  the  States  where  such  organizations  are  permitted  by  enabling 
laws,  farmers  organize  the  districts  themselves  whenever  and  wherever 
they  feel  that  the  local  problems  of  soil  erosion  can  be  solved  best  by 
group  action.  The  formation,  as  well  as  the  governing  and  operation  of 
the  districts,  is  thoroughly  democratic,  from  the  first  step  of  circulating 
a  petition  calling  for  a  referendum,  and  the  voting  in  the  referendum,  to 
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the  election  of  district  supervisors,  after  the  majority  of  the  farmers  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  project.  Then,  too,  the  farmers  cooperate  and  pool 
ideas,  tools,  and  labor  in  making  and  carrying  out  on  the  soil,  their  farm 
plans. 

I  am  confident  that  all  the  possibilities  for  good  in  soil  conservation 
districts  have  not  been  fully  explored.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  witnessing 
no  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  districts  movement.  The  day  will  come 
about  when  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  farmland  in  the  United  States  will  be 
included  within  district  boundaries.  When  this  happens,  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant occasion  because  it  will  mean  more  than  total  organization  to  pro- 
tect and  build  America's  soil  resource.  It  will  also  mean  that  America's 
farmers  will  be  working  together  in  the  closest  way;  with  friendliness, 
understanding,  and  intelligence  toward  the  solution  of  common  problems 
and  the  mutual  realization  of  common  aims. 

Although  it  is  impossible  actually  to  blueprint  the  course  of  future 
world  events,  Americans  can  do  much  to  guide  the  direction  in  which 
these  events  will  tend  to  run  in  the  postwar  era.  We  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  the  proper  use  of  our  natural  resources  so  as  to 
get  the  maximum  of  good  from  them  for  ourselves,  and  also  to  leave  them 
in  a  healthy  condition  so  that  future  generations  may  have  similar  op- 
portunity of  using  them.  As  a  leader  among  nations,  America  can  set  an 
example  for  the  world  based  on  a  brotherhood  of  men  working  in  coopera- 
tion, according  to  a  careful  plan,  to  make  the  good  earth  bring  forth  an 
abundant  and  sustained  production  of  life's  necessities. 

How  Can  We  Apply  What  We  Know? 

KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.D.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

FREUD,  whom  many  ignorant  people  persist  in  regarding  as  a  sexolo- 
gist, made  his  greater  contribution,  I  believe,  when  he  proposed  the 
hypothesis  of  a  destructive  instinct,  an  instinct  which  is  always  striving 
at  the  destruction  of  the  self  or  of  the  environment.  Taken  alone,  this  is 
a  pessimistic  thought,  but  Freud  also  proposed  that  there  were  counter- 
balancing tendencies  within  human  beings  which  could  be  cultivated. 
The  same  energies  that  destroy  the  soil  can  be  used  to  save  it,  to  produce 
more  crops,  to  produce  easier  living,  to-  produce  a  more  beautiful,  com- 
fortable earth. 

It  is  terrifying  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  our  wounded  land,  as  Hugh 
Bennett  shows  them,  and  to  consider,  as  he  forces  us  to  consider,  our 
wicked  and  prodigal  waste  of  soil.  I  cannot  but  reflect,  as  a  psychiatrist, 
that  these  are  the  symptoms  of  an  illness  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
destructive  impulses  of  mankind  lead  men  to  ravage  the  soil,  slaughter 
the  wildlife,  devastate  the  forests,  squander  the  natural  resources  of  the 
earth,  and  wage  a  World  War  involving  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
lives  and  incalculable  quantities  of  the  products  of  labor  and  nature. 
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Friends  of  the  Land  who  know  the  trouble  and  the  cure  of  earth- 
illness,  so  far  as  the  rather  simple  ways  to  heal  wounded  fields  is  con- 
cerned, may  not  always  penetrate  in  their  prescriptions  and  exhorta- 
tions to  cure  that  part  of  the  trouble  which  lies  deeper,  in  the  mind  of 
man.  For  years  there  have  been  facts  and  figures,  shocking  pictures,  and 
impeccable  logic  as  to  the  necessity  of  contour  farming,  terracing, 
erosion  control  and  the  like.  But  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Thomas  Jefferson  saw  the  desirability  of  this.  He  preached  it  and 
practiced  it. 

That  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  I  repeat  this  for  the  tragic 
implications  of  that  figure.   One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed;  a  ^)^- 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  founded,  developed,  expanded  and  mul-  \         t^ 
tiplied  since  then;  agricultural  journals  have  been  circulated  by  the 
millions,  radio  broadcasts  and  other  devices  for  popular  education  have 
boomed  away  at  the  public;  farmers'  associations  have  had  millions  of  ^ 

meetings;  conservation  organizations  have  preached  and  prayed.  But 
the  farmers  in  this  county  and  the  farmers  in  my  county  are  still  plowing 
their  furrows  down  the  hill;  they  are  still  chopping  down  trees  on  slopes 
to  gain  a  few  square  rods  of  land  for  a  few  seasons;  they  are  still  operating 
their  tractors  and  disks  as  if  they  were  limited  to  right -angle  turns,  and 
they  are  still  washing  their  most  valuable  soil  down  the  Mississippi. 

How  can  one  explain  this ?  Shall  we  call  it  ignorance?  Shall  we  call  it 
the  failure  of  the  colleges  and  agencies  ?  To  call  it  any  one  of  these  things 
does  not  explain  it.  I  confess  that  I  have  no  explanation  for  it.  I  have 
some  theories  about  it ;  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  love  of  the  soil  is  not  a 
universal  quality.  Too  many  men,  and  this  includes  many  farmers  who 
live  their  lives  close  to  the  soil  and  ought  to  love  it,  have  rather  a  hatred 
for  the  soil,  a  contempt  for  it.  Their  farming  activities  are  more  like 
raping  than  reaping.  They  become  aware  of  their  love  for  the  land  only 
when  that  land  is  about  to  be  taken  from  them. 

From  another  standpoint  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  take 
the  advice  of  those  who  are  thoughtful  enough  to  plan  and  counsel  and 
advise  is  to  be  related  to  that  distrust  of  experts  which  is  so  common 
among  our  people.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  amazement  to  me  how  the 
farmers  in  my  State  can  give  their  unswerving  confidence  and  trust  to 
politicians  who  are  obviously  insincere,  often  incompetent,  and  occa- 
sionally downright  dishonest,  how  they  trust  them,  swallow  their  pre- 
election promises,  bask  fatuously  at  receiving  social  recognition,  and  at 
the  same  time  look  with  contempt  upon  the  modest,  hardworking  re- 
search workers  at  the  state  college. 

Intelligence  consists  in  the  ability  to  plan  for  the  future  in  the  light  of 
present  and  past  experience.  Intelligence,  however,  is  constantly  handi- 
capped by  emotions.  All  planning  falls  short  if  it  ignores  the  material, 
and  the  most  important  material  is  not  soil,  not  forests,  not  labor  con- 
ditions, not  food,  not  transportation  or  communications  or  housing  or 
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vitamins,  but  human  beings,  human  beings  endowed  on  the  average  with 
more  emotions  than  intelligence.  This  imbalance  gives  rise  with  dis- 
couraging regularity  to  a  distrust  of  experts,  a  distrust  of  planning  and 
an  attitude  of  rejection  toward  anything  that  is  considered,  by  those  who 
consider,  a  good  thing  for  people.  Just  as  the  idea  prevails  that  foods 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  that  are  good  and  those  which  are 
good  for  you — so  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  anything  which  is 
prescribed  is  bitter  medicine  to  be  evaded  or  rejected,  if  possible.  Only 
pain  and  fear  drive  the  average  person  to  long-distance  planning. 
Laissez  faire,  rugged  individualism,  and  the  right  to  destroy  oneself  in 
one's  own  sweet  way  will  continue  to  be  defended  for  many  years  to  come. 
These  pessimistic  observations  do  not  preclude  planning;  they  only 
serve  to  guide  those  who  plan  for  and  dream  of  that  future  day  when 
love  shall  have  had  its  victory  over  hate.  In  that  day  we  shall  have 
learned  to  improve  the  material  means  of  life  in  many  respects.  We  shall 
have  developed  a  real  affection  for  our  soil  and  our  forests  and  our  wild- 
life, and  we  shall  take  all  steps  to  end  the  wasteful  destruction  of  them 
that  has  gone  on  for  centuries.  We  shall  be  equally  concerned  with  the 
wasteful  practices  in  what  we  call  education.  As  I  said  in  a  book.  Love 
Against  Hate : 

The  study  of  the  child  and  the  threats  to  his  development  will  have  been 
recognized  not  as  a  pretty  little  hobby  for  a  few  missionaries  and  pedants,  but 
as  a  task  equally  important  to  the  study  of  the  stock  market  and  the  compound- 
ing of  poisonous  gases.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  revised  our  way  of  living  to  include  more 
play,  and  our  ways  of  working  to  insure  more  joy  in  work.  We  shall  have  put  in  a 
higher  estimate  upon  the  beautiful  as  a  criterion  of  creativeness.  We  shall  have 
taken  steps  to  eliminate  the  frustrations  to  which  we  now  unnecessarily  subject 
women  and  children  in  our  so-called  civilization.  We  shall  have  accorded  to  love 
the  pre-eminence  which  it  deserves  in  our  scale  of  values  as  the  medicine  for  the 
sickness  of  the  world.  I  think  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
the  expression  of  love  in  all  forms  will  be  as  natural,  as  spontaneous,  and  as  mag- 
nificently organized  as  is  the  expression  of  rage  and  hate  at  the  present  moment. 


HIGHWAYS 

Advanced  Designs  for  Integrated  Highways 
to  Meet  Postwar  Needs 

WILBUR  H.  SIMONSON,  Public  Roads  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  correction  of  critical  and  long  standing  deficiencies  on  main 
highways  has  been  deferred  for  the  duration  while  all  eflFort  is  being 
concentrated  on  the  rapid  construction  of  access  roads  to  military  and 
naval  establishments,  to  war  industries,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  surveys  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
future  construction  of  main  highways  included  in  the  strategic  network 
of  routes  of  principal  military  importance  and  on  routes  around  and  into 
and  through  municipalities  and  metropolitan  areas.  These  advance  de- 
signs are  being  carried  forward  in  accordance  with  the  Defense  Highway 
Act  of  1941  which  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  of  Federal 
funds,  matched  with  state  funds  in  proportions  required  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Act.  With  the  required  state  matching,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
Federal  provision  will  make  possible  the  completion  of  surveys  and  plans 
for  postwar  construction  projects  totaling  nearly  $500,000,000  in  cost. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  two  years  of  normal  prewar  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs.  Construction  of  up-to-date  highways  to  meet  traffic  needs 
in  every  State  and  region  of  the  country  will  play  a  major  role  in  cushion- 
ing the  postwar  conversion  to  peacetime  economy. 

The  serious  inadequacies  that  existed  on  our  main  road  system  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war  have  greatly  increased  due  to  the  necessarily 
limited  wartime  program  of  highway  improvement.  This  deferment  of 
normal  construction  programs  has  resulted  in  a  huge  backlog  of  needed 
highway  facilities  which  is  most  serious  in  and  near  cities  where  traffic 
congestion  is  our  country's  No.  1  postwar  highway  problem.  Advance 
designs  for  construction  activity  after  the  war  so  that  blueprints  of  plans 
and  specifications  will  be  ready  for  prompt  starting  of  highway  work  are 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
ments and  associated  county,  city,  and  municipal  planning  officials.  In- 
creasing activity  in  this  direction  is  expected  as  the  program  develops. 

Off-street  parking  and  terminal  developments  and  interconnections  to 
airports  and  railroads  will  need  to  be  integrated  with  postwar  highway 
construction.  Metropolitan  highways  and  arterial  street  networks  will 
also  need  to  be  modernized  and  coordinated  with  large-scale  postwar 
housing  developments.  The  effective  realization  of  these  needs  in  cities 
calls  for  closer  working  relations  between  highway  engineers  and  city  and 
town  planners  in  order  to  fit  the  traffic  requirements  into  the  pattern  of 
urban  growth  planned  for  each  municipality. 

The  report  by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  as  of  April  30,  1943, 
on  the  status  of  advance  engineering  funds  apportioned  to  the  States 
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shows  that  the  estimated  cost  of  planning  programs  already  approved  is 
over  $9,000,000  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  program  now  authorized 
by  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941.  Allotments  have  been  made  to 
182  specific  projects  totaling  over  2,000  miles.  A  balance  of  Federal 
funds  approximating  $5,000,000  is  available  for  further  programming  of 
projects. 

Many  of  the  projects  now  being  surveyed  and  planned  are  on  routes 
that  may  be  expected  to  form  an  interregional  system.  These  include 
divided  highways  and  expressways  which  will  provide  uninterrupted 
traffic  flow  into  and  out  of  cities  and  towns.  These  are  of  the  limited  ac- 
cess type  in  some  States  where  legislation  permits,  as  in  Michigan  and 
California.  Traffic  volume  on  main  rural  roads  increases  tremendously 
at  the  approaches  to  cities  and  usually  reaches  a  peak  outside  the  city 
limits  where  the  broad  rural  highways  lead  into  the  more  confining  city 
streets.  Averaged  facts  show  that  the  radius  of  local  traffic  influence  in- 
creases with  the  population  of  the  city.  Roughly,  this  range  of  city  in- 
fluence varies  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  the  smaller  cities  of  around  25 
thousand  population  and  runs  upward  to  as  much  as  25  or  35  miles  in 
metropolitan  centers  over  one  million  population.  Traffic  studies  have 
shown  that  upwards  of  80  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  vehicles  moving 
toward  these  cities  on  main  approach  highways  are  bound  within  the 
cities  themselves.  Since  more  than  three-fourths  of  vehicle  traffic  is  for 
short  trips  within  the  general  radius  of  the  population's  influence  on 
cities,  only  a  fraction  of  the  trips  being  over  50  miles,  the  urgency  of  need 
for  improvement  in  the  postwar  period  to  correct  critical  traffic  con- 
gestion in  and  near  cities  is  obvious.  Hardly  more  than  a  beginning  has 
been  made  on  the  great  undertaking  of  providing  broad  approaches  to 
our  cities,  express  routes  through  the  cities,  and  belt  lines  for  distribution 
of  traffic  around  them. 

There  is  proposed  a  network  of  interregional  highways  to  be  built 
to  modern  standards  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  public  as  funds 
become  available.  On  the  more  heavily  traveled  routes,  widely  separated 
one-way  roads  in  each  direction  will  reduce  headlight  glare.  This  work 
will  call  for  a  great  deal  of  planning  for  better  integration  of  roadside 
treatment  with  marginal  control  of  development,  and  will  also  increase 
the  importance  of  planning  for  the  integration  of  highway  with  State 
and  regional  park  plans  in  an  effort  to  control  and  protect  the  environs 
and  approaches  of  our  cities. 

Secondary  road  systems  stemming  from  the  main  interregional  sys- 
tem will  tap  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  country.  The  farm  and  the 
city,  the  park  and  the  forest,  will  all  be  easier  to  reach.  Driving  will  be 
not  only  safer  and  easier,  but  the  radius  of  hauling  of  perishable  foods 
from  farm  to  market  will  be  increased,  and  the  parking  of  trucks  at 
market  terminals  will  be  facilitated,  when  the  overall  plan  for  the  bal- 
anced development  of  rural  roads  and  city  streets  is  completed. 
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The  consciousness  that  the  roadside  and  the  roadway  are  closely 
interwoven  parts  of  the  highway  planning  fabric  is  much  higher.  A 
widening  interest  on  the  part  of  state  oflBcials,  legislators,  and  citizens  for 
the  positive  protection  of  the  public  investment  in  highways  has  now 
brought  up  to  14  the  total  number  of  States  with  enabling  legislation 
permitting  state  highway  departments  to  build  limited  access  highways 
of  the  freeway  and  parkway  types.  There  is  pressing  need  for  more 
legislation  of  this  kind  in  all  States  so  that  highway  and  municipal 
authorities  may  not  be  prevented  from  building  up-to-date  traffic  fa- 
cilities when  the  war  ends. 

Adequate  rights-of-way  and  roadside  protection  measures  are  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  accomplishment  of  highway  safety  and  utility  on  the 
more  heavily  traveled  routes.  Existing  laws  and  limitations  in  many 
States,  however,  have  operated  to  prevent  the  complete  realization  of  the 
protected  highway  development.  The  essential  first  step  is  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  bring  State  legislation  into  line  with  the  traffic  needs  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  highway  authorities  to  carry  out  the  special 
type  of  modern  highway  improvements  required  by  the  particular  con- 
ditions in  each  State  to  provide  for  the  safest  transport  in  the  postwar 
period.  Highways  of  the  type  that  may  be  expected  to  assume  an  im- 
portant position  in  postwar  construction  programs  will  be  effective  in 
serving  their  intended  purposes  only  to  the  extent  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  provided  against  encroachment  of  undesirable  activities  or 
functions  and  improper  access.  This  is  the  link  between  land-use  and 
highway  functions. 

State  highway  departments  and  associated  organizations  are  fortified 
in  making  administrative  decisions  by  the  results  of  the  state-wide  high- 
way planning  surveys.  Conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  have  made 
exact  knowledge  of  traffic  conditions  of  increasing  importance,  to  the  end 
that  roads  will  be  so  located  as  to  render  the  greatest  service,  and  con- 
versely, so  that  unnecessary  roads  will  not  be  built.  Facts  obtained  in 
studies  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  traffic  have  proven  to  be  in- 
valuable for  these  purposes.  Steady  advance  in  highway  engineering 
knowledge  in  recent  years  has  provided  at  an  accelerated  rate  a  scientific 
approach  to  problems  in  place  of  what  was  formerly  little  more  than 
guesswork.  The  Public  Roads  Administration  is  giving  intensive  study 
to  all  phases  of  the  transportation  problem  and  will  continue  to  center 
its  efforts  on  an  integral  program  of  highway  modernization  based  on  the 
needs  in  each  geographic  region  of  the  country. 

Summarizing  broadly,  there  are  three  phases  in  the  planning  of  a 
balanced  program : 

(1)  Modernization  of  highway  systems  in  and  around  urban  areas; 

(2)  Modernization  of  a  network  of  interregional  main  highways;  and 

(3)  Improvement  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  secondary  roads. 
An  extensive  program  of  highway  development  based  upon  the  fore- 
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going  objectives  will  also  do  much  toward  providing  for  postwar  em- 
ployment needs.  But  there  are  still  some  hurdles  to  be  overcome  before 
the  war  ends.  Here  is  where  the  public-minded  and  self-interested  citizen 
can  be  most  helpful  on  the  eve  of  the  coming  cycle  of  postwar  events. 
In  each  State,  workable  solutions  are  needed  for  the  financing  and  ac- 
quisition of  adequately  protected  right-of-way,  for  the  safeguarding  and 
protection  of  the  public  investment  in  highways  by  new  legislation,  and 
for  the  improving  of  local  machinery  and  organization  for  closer  team 
work  of  States,  counties,  and  municipalities. 

The  urgency  of  preparing  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  specific 
needs  and  purposes  in  each  community  is  not  questioned  by  anyone  as 
the  first  step  now.  The  public  ofiicials,  the  technical  organizations,  and 
the  citizens  all  working  together  to  overcome  these  hurdles  can  see  to  it 
that  the  detailed  "blueprints"  are  worked  out  as  advanced  designs  for 
integrated  highways  to  meet  postwar  needs. 


Vermont  Billboard  Decision 

ALBERT  S.  BARD,  Vice-Chairman  and  Counsel,  National  Roadside  Council 

ON  JANUARY  5, 1943,  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an 
important  decision  holding  that  the  assumed  property  rights  of  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Industry  are  non-existent,  and  that,  under  the 
Police  Power,  the  business  may  be  prohibited  everywhere.  Kelbro,  Inc. 
V.  Myrick,  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  Department  of  Highways,  et  al. 
113  Vermont,  p.  64;  30  Atlantic  Reporter  (2d),  p.  527. 

This  result  flows  from  a  fundamental  point  in  real  estate  law.  The 
right  of  an  abutting  landowner  to  have  his  property  seen  from  the  high- 
way or  street  is  an  easement  appurtenant  to  the  abutting  land,  but  that 
"easement  of  visibility,"  like  other  highway  and  street  easements,  is  a 
limited  one.  The  court  explores  this  limitation  and  concludes  that  outdoor 
advertising  as  we  know  it  is  not  included  among  constitutional  property 
rights. 

Novel  as  this  conclusion  may  seem  at  first,  as  well  as  satisfactory,  a 
study  of  the  reasoning  of  the  case  strengthens  the  feeling  of  its  correct- 
ness. Planners  and  others  interested  in  the  amelioration  of  ribbon  slums 
and  urban  blight  will  do  well  to  study  the  case  with  care. 

Several  points  in  the  decision  are  in  line  with  earlier  decisions  (fre- 
quently overlooked)  and  one  point  is  brand  new,  although  also  in  line 
with  an  undeveloped  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  in  an  earlier  billboard  case.  This  note  summarizes  briefly  the 
points  of  the  Vermont  decision,  which  ought  to  mark  a  turning  point  in 
the  effort  to  mitigate  the  billboard  nuisance. 

1.  A  billboard  erected  on  private  land  in  order  to  be  seen  and  read 
from  the  highway  is  a  use  of  the  highway,  and  is  subject  to  regulation  as 
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such,  like  any  other  use  of  the  public  highway.  In  this  the  Vermont  case 
follows  directly  the  decision  of  Judge  Trent  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
Supreme  Court  in  Churchill  v.  Rafferty,  32  P.  I.  580,  and  the  similar  in- 
ference from  Chief  Judge  Rugg's  decision  at  the  end  of  the  ten  year 
Massachusetts  billboard  litigation,  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  v. 
Dept.  of  Public  Works,  289  Mass.  149. 

2.  As  a  corollary  to  that  point  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  explores 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  nature  of  the  abutting  private  land- 
owner's right  to  use  the  highway  to  have  his  premises  viewed  therefrom. 
It  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  certain  easement  of  visibility 
appurtenant  to  the  abutting  land,  just  as  such  land  possesses  easements 
of  light,  air,  access  and  view,  the  abutting  land  being,  the  "dominant 
tenement"  and  the  highway  the  "servient  tenement,"  each  of  these 
easements  or  rights  over  the  highway  being  limited  according  to  its 
nature,  but  all  having  the  common  element  of  giving  the  abutting  land  a 
certain  right  over  the  highway  for  the  abutting  land's  own  benefit  only. 
But  there  is  no  inherent  right  to  use  the  highways  for  commercial  purposes. 

3.  As  a  consequence  of  that  limitation  (inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
easement)  lands  abutting  upon  a  highway  have  a  right  to  maintain  signs 
upon  the  premises  which  are  visible  from  the  highway  when  they  relate  to 
business  conducted  upon  the  premises,  or  to  other  uses  of  the  premises 
themselves  (like  a  physician's  sign,  for-sale  or  to-let  signs,  signs  of  a 
farmer  on  or  near  his  roadside  stand  where  he  sells  produce  from  his 
farm,  etc.) ;  but  such  abutting  lands  have  no  inherent  right  to  maintain 
signs  which  relate  to  other  premises  or  to  use  the  highway  for  commercial 
purposes. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  while  the  private  landowner  has  an  inherent 
right  to  maintain  ordinary  business  signs  and  signs  of  a  like  nature  re- 
lating to  his  own  premises,  he  has  no  inherent  right  whatever  to  maintain 
billboards  advertising  business  on  other  premises  or  commodities  having 
no  relation  to  his  own  land  or  to  business  conducted  thereon. 

4.  Having  no  such  right  himself  the  abutting  landowner  has  no  right 
which  he  can  rent  out  to  another.  He  has  no  property  right  whatever  to 
lease  his  land  for  an  ordinary  billboard.  Insofar  as  he  does  so,  he  does  it 
upon  mere  sufferance  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  community.  The 
State  may  step  in  at  any  time  and  completely  prohibit  that  use  of  the 
public  highway. 

5.  Such  a  prohibition  is  not  a  taking  of  property  without  making  com- 
pensation; it  is  not  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law;  it  is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  No  constitutional  rights  are  involved,  such 
as  the  outdoor  advertising  industry  has  been  claiming  for  years.  The 
property  rights  asserted  by  this  industry  as  the  basis  for  its  business  are 
simply  non-existent.  This  is  the  brand  new  point  of  the  decision.  (See 
paragraph  8  below.) 

6.  The  above  considerations  lead  obviously  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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farmers  with  roadside  stands  selling  their  farm  produce  are  in  one  class 
and  the  billboard  men  in  another;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  arbitrary 
discrimination  when  the  legislature  (as  in  the  Vermont  statute)  permits 
the  farmers  to  maintain  signs  in  places  where  they  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited to  the  billboard  men. 

7.  The  Vermont  opinion  does  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question 
of  the  legality  of  retroactive  provisions  in  billboard  regulation,  but  it  de- 
cides that  such  retroactive  provisions  are  constitutional,  for  the  bill- 
boards which  were  the  subject  of  the  suit  had  been  erected  before  the 
regulations  were  enacted,  and  the  court  holds  the  boards  to  be  illegal  and 
declines  to  enjoin  their  removal  by  the  State  authorities.  This  decision  is 
in  accord  with  the  weight  of  authority  with  respect  to  easily  removable 
structures  like  billboards,  and  would  follow  whether  the  whole  Vermont 
theory  were  accepted  or  not. 

Nowhere  in  the  Vermont  decision  is  there  any  suggestion  of  dissent 
from  or  qualification  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  view  that  out- 
door advertising,  because  of  its  peculiar  nature,  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
therefore  subject  to  its  own  special  regulations  under  the  police  power  of 
the  State.  This  would  still  be  so  whether  or  not  the  Vermont  decision  con- 
cerning the  "visibility  easement"  were  followed.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  been  asked  to  declare  itself  on  that  principle  of 
real  estate  law.  It  has,  however,  held  that  there  is  no  inherent  property 
right  to  use  the  highways  for  commercial  purposes  {Valentine  v.  Chres- 
tensen,  316  U.  S.  52),  and  it  dismissed  the  appeal  taken  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  case  which  held  outdoor  advertising  to  be  a  use  of  the  highway 
(248  U.  S  591). 

Of  course,  such  business  signs  as  have  an  inherent  right  to  exist  under 
the  Vermont  decision  would  still  be  subject  to  regulation  as  to  size,  num- 
ber, position,  setback,  etc.  under  the  police  power. 

8.  The  Vermont  opinion  was  unanimous.  A  motion  made  by  the  bill- 
board company  for  leave  to  reargue  was  denied,  the  court  writing  a 
supplementary  memorandum  which  also  appears  in  113  Vermont  and  in 
30  Atlantic  Reporter  (2d).  This  memorandum  sums  up  the  weakness  of 
the  billboard  industry's  claim  as  follows:  "The  fundamental  trouble  with 
the  plaintiff's  position  is  that  it  claims  certain  property  rights  in  the  highway 
which  we  hold  do  not  exist  to  the  extent  claimed." 

9.  An  interesting  and  exceptional  feature  of  the  case  was  the  inter- 
vention of  State  and  local  New  York  authorities  on  the  side  of  the  public 
interest  in  opposition  to  the  billboard  industry.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
new  and  wholesome  step  in  interstate  comity  for  common  action  upon  a 
matter  of  general  public  interest. 

The  amici  curiae  brief  of  the  New  York  officials  made  telling  use  of  the 
fine  article  by  Miss  Ruth  I.  Wilson,  a  New  York  City  lawyer,  in  30 
Georgetown  Law  Journal,  723  (June,  1942),  entitled  "Billboards  and  the 
Right  to  be  Seen  from  the  Highway,"  where  the  question  of  the  visibility 
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of  abutting  property  in  terms  of  an  easement  over  the  public  highway 
was  explored  at  length  for  the  first  time.  The  Vermont  decision  was  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  by  The  American  City  to  lead  the 
magazine  to  give  it  three  separate  notes  in  its  February,  March  and 
April,  1943,  issues. 

The  amici  curiae  brief,  referring  to  the  distinction  between  business 
signs  and  outdoor  advertising  (paragraphs  3  and  6  above),  cited  the 
statutes  of  17  different  States  where  that  distinction  in  classification  is 
made  the  basis  of  different  regulations. 

10.  Obviously,  if  the  fundamental  point  in  real  estate  law  made  by  the 
Vermont  decision  is  accepted  generally,  the  same  limitations  apply  to 
urban  streets  and  urban  outdoor  advertising,  and  any  constitutional 
right  to  engage  in  the  business,  as  against  mere  sufferance  at  the  will  of 
the  legislature,  disappears.  On  that  basis  the  whole  controversy  in 
towns,  as  in  the  country,  becomes  one  between  town  amenity  on  the  one 
side  and  commercial  exploitation  of  the  public  streets  on  the  other. 
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Postwar  Financing  of  Private  Housing 

EARLE  S.  DRAPER,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ON  THE  question  of  "Postwar  Financing  of  Private  Housing," 
there  has  developed  recently  a  great  deal  of  agitation  and  specula- 
tion. There  are  advocates  of  lower  down  payments,  no  down  payments, 
longer  term  mortgages,  mortgages  for  a  shorter  term  than  have  charac- 
terized the  past  eight  years,  retention  of  the  lease-option  plan,  formation 
of  large  financing  corporations  capable  of  building,  owning  and  operating 
large  rental  projects,  and  many  other  proposals. 

Some  of  these  proposals  have  merit.  However,  few  of  them  appear  to 
be  new,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  rarely  have  they  been  advanced  by 
those  who  will  actually  put  up  the  enormous  sums  that  will  be  necessary 
to  finance  the  tremendous  building  program  which  all  agree  lies  immedi- 
ately ahead  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared. 

In  any  consideration  of  financing  private  housing  in  the  postwar 
period  it  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  me,  to  trace  developments  in  the 
mortgage  market  over  the  past  ten  years. 

In  1933  the  home-building  industry  was  at  a  stand  still.  The  mortgage 
market  was  in  the  worst  jam  of  its  history.  We  had  the  paradox  of  finan- 
cial institutions  bulging  with  idle  funds,  while  there  was  a  back-log  of 
demand  for  houses  that  had  been  building  up  during  the  depression  years. 

The  usual  home  financing  up  to  that  time  was  through  short -term 
first,  second  and  sometimes  third  mortgages,  bearing  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, renewable  every  three  to  five  years  upon  the  payment  of  high  re- 
newal fees,  excess  bonuses  and  other  hidden  charges.  And  this  type  of 
financing  was  used  by  a  building  industry  that  had  no  controls  within 
itself  over  jerry-building,  speculative  lot-selling  schemes,  over-valuations 
and  whatever  other  rackets  the  traffic  would  bear. 

Since  1933  through  December  of  1942,  there  have  been  built  by  pri- 
vate capital,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an  estimated 
3,284,600  dwelling  units.  This  upward  movement  really  got  under  way 
following  the  passage  in  1934  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  with  its  in- 
surance provisions  designed  to  encourage  private  capital  back  into  the 
home  owning  and  home  maintenance  field.  During  the  nine  years  of  its 
existence,  more  than  five  million  American  families  have  been  enabled 
through  the  FHA  program  to  build,  buy  or  improve  their  homes.  Pri- 
vate lending  institutions  operating  under  the  FHA  program  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  $6,400,000,000  for  this  purpose.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
ample  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  system 
established,  and  certainly  indicates  quite  clearly  the  type  of  financing 
that  will  be  available  for  private  housing  in  the  postwar  period. 
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Why  was  the  legislation  effective?  In  the  first  place,  it  brought  about 
a  necessary  reform  in  the  mortgage  market.  The  new  system  provided 
for  one  long-term  mortgage  at  lower  interest  rates  than  ever  known  in 
the  United  States.  Payments  were  put  on  a  monthly  basis,  including, 
principal,  interest,  taxes,  hazard  insurance  and  other  fixed  charges. 
These  monthly  payments  were  geared  to  the  income  of  the  borrower,  and 
if  a  buyer  was  attempting  to  purchase  a  property  beyond  his  reasonable 
ability  to  pay,  insurance  of  the  mortgage  was  refused. 

In  the  second  place,  through  a  sound  system  of  underwriting,  reforms 
were  also  brought  about  in  the  construction  industry  and  in  the  real 
estate  market.  Properties  were  evaluated  by  trained,  impartial  govern- 
ment experts  upon  a  systematic  scientific  basis,  rather  than  through 
guess  work  and  one  man's  opinion.  Minimum  standards  of  construction 
were  established  and  each  property  had  to  meet  at  least  that  minimum. 
Thus  was  jerry-building  discouraged  and  the  property  owner  given  a 
measure  of  protection  against  unsound,  insanitary  construction. 

Neighborhood  standards  were  created  and  each  property  was  ex- 
amined in  relation  to  the  neighborhood.  New  proposed  subdivisions  were 
analyzed  as  to  their  layout,  accessibility  to  schools,  markets,  churches, 
places  of  employment,  utilities  and  all  the  other  factors  that  create  stable 
values.  Lot-selling  schemes  and  rackets  were  thus  discouraged. 

To  home  buyers  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  are  found  in  a  safe 
means  of  buying  a  well  constructed  house  for  a  fair  market  value,  lo- 
cated in  a  well  planned,  stable  community.  To  the  home  building  in- 
dustry it  meant  a  revival  of  business  at  a  reasonable  profit,  accessibility 
to  adequate  financing,  and  a  measure  of  protection  against  unfair  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  speculators  in  the  business.  And  to  the 
notoriously  conservative  financial  institutions  it  meant  sound  long-term 
investments  for  the  funds  of  their  stockholders  and  depositors. 

The  proportion  of  new  construction  financed  with  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages over  the  past  nine  years  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  residential 
construction  during  that  period.  Still  the  very  existence  of  the  system 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  market  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  the 
lower  priced  field.  Often  in  FHA's  experience  it  was  found  that  builders, 
financial  institutions  and  particularly  individual  buyers  wanted  FHA's 
examinations  and  valuations  before  consummating  the  deal,  even  though 
some  other  financing  system  was  actually  used. 

Of  course,  all  new  construction  except  that  absolutely  essential  to 
house  war  workers  has  been  stopped  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
No  one  questions  the  necessity  for  such  a  policy.  This  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  a  tremendous  demand  is  building  up  during  these  years  of 
stringency.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  larger  part  of  this  demand  will  be 
in  the  small  home  field  for  individual  ownership.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate 
indeed — although  the  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  our  present  day 
postwar  planners — that  the  law  remains  on  the  statute  books,  ready  to 
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go  into  immediate  action  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  No  new  legislation 
whatever  is  necessary.  Building  material  manufacturers  can  immediately 
begin  to  produce  their  peacetime  products.  Builders  can  immediately 
build;  buyers  can  start  to  buy,  and  financial  institutions  can,  on  the  spot, 
say  they  will  lend  the  funds  requested,  sending  applications  to  the  FHA 
field  offices  in  their  territories  where  the  same  prompt  attention  will  be 
given  as  was  given  before  the  impact  of  the  war. 

This  fact  has  great  meaning  in  the  economic  ability  of  the  Nation  to 
recover  quickly  its  peacetime  home  building  activity  and  thus  sustain  a 
good  part  of  its  normal  business  life.  In  other  words,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legislation  in  putting  new  life  in  an  industry  practically  killed  by  the 
depression,  demonstrates  its  ability  to  revive  the  private  building  in- 
dustry and  the  system  of  its  financing  in  the  postwar  period. 

Of  course,  no  law  is  perfect  and  no  system  ever  devised  is  without  its 
flaws.  Unforeseen  conditions  may  call  for  modification  and  strengthening 
of  the  law.  If  required,  changes  will  certainly  come  in  due  time,  just  as 
changes  in  the  law  have  been  made  throughout  the  FHA's  nine  years  of 
experience  when  and  as  they  were  indicated.  One  thing  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain, that  is  that  it  is  sound  government  policy  to  advocate  and  actively 
encourage  widespread  home  ownership  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nation's  investment  in  individually  owned  homes. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  aspects  of  housing  in  the  United 
States  that  up  to  this  point  have  not  adequately  been  solved — particu- 
larly from  the  standpoint  of  financing.  Both  involve — ^in  some  degree  at 
least — private  financing.  The  first  is  rental  housing  and  the  second  is  the 
liquidation  of  private  interests  in  blighted  areas  and  their  rehabilitation 
through  a  coordination  of  private  and  public  operations — including 
financing. 

Both  of  these  questions  present  complex  problems.  In  some  ways  they 
are  separate  and  distinct;  in  others  they  are  inter-related  and  related  also 
to  the  individually  owned  home. 

Let  us  take  the  first.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  families  in  this 
country,  who,  for  reasons  economic,  social  or  otherwise,  are  renters  and 
will  always  remain  in  that  category.  They  comprise  all  income  groups. 
In  the  highest  income  levels,  there  is,  of  course,  no  problem.  What  these 
people  pay  for  their  housing  accommodations  is  a  matter  of  pride  and 
pocketbook,  and  no  one  cares  except  themselves.  But  lower  down  on  the 
scale  the  more  complicated  the  problem  and  the  more  necessary  it  be- 
comes as  a  matter  of  national,  social  and  economic  interest  to  see  that 
adequate  and  decent  living  quarters  are  provided  at  a  price  fair  to  the 
tenant  and  reasonably  profitable  to  the  owner. 

Many  plans  have  been  advanced  in  solution  of  this  problem.  In  the 
original  FHA  legislation,  insurance  of  mortgages  to  limited-dividend  cor- 
porations was  provided  in  an  effort  toward  solution.  There  had  been  a 
few  limited-dividend  projects  in  existence  for  many  years  before  this  law 
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was  placed  on  the  statute  books — and  they  had  been  notably  sound  in- 
vestments. 

The  projects  constructed  under  the  rental  housing  insurance  program 
of  the  FHA  have  also,  by  and  large,  been  successful — all  are  now  fully 
occupied  and  pretty  generally  paying  their  own  way.  However,  it  is  the 
general  feeling  that  there  have  not  been  enough  of  these  large  rental 
projects,  and  both  inside  and  outside  the  FHA — in  fact,  through  all  the 
many  groups  interested  in  the  broad  aspects  of  housing — there  has  been 
considerable  study  and  thought  given  to  this  subject.  One  of  the  diiEB- 
culties  clearly  apparent  is  that  of  procuring  equity  capital.  To  overcome 
this  barrier  several  proposals  have  been  advanced;  notable  and  most 
worthy  among  them  is  the  formation  of  corporations  by  strong,  well 
established  financial  interests,  to  build,  own  and  operate  large  rental 
properties  of  the  so-called  garden-apartment  type.  Another  is  the 
possibility  of  using  the  yield  insurance  formula  as  a  substitute  for  the 
insurance  of  high-percentage  mortgages,  such  as  is  provided  under 
Section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  In  the  first  case,  state  laws  and 
the  laws  under  which  large  financial  institutions  are  incorporated  might 
need  some  revision.  In  the  second,  possibly  there  would  need  to  be  both 
Federal  and  state  enabling  legislation.  At  any  rate,  both  involve  private 
financing  of  private  projects  in  a  field  which  up  to  this  time  many  feel  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  twilight  zone  in  housing. 

By  far  the  largest  problem  confronting  all  of  us  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
American  cities.  For  years  the  trend  of  growth  has  been  outward  from 
the  center  of  the  cities,  leaving  within  the  core  a  sort  of  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village."  This  outward  growth  of  cities  is  the  natural  product 
of  many  factors,  which  have  resulted  from  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  past  few  decades.  The  most  potent  of  these  is  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  the  low-priced  automobile  with  its  accompanying  wide-spread 
road  construction  in  all  directions.  The  growth  of  electricity  and  utilities 
extensions  to  outlying  areas  has  been  another  incentive  to  the  man  with 
a  family  to  get  out  from  the  city  to  the  area  where  he  could  have  all  the 
amenities  of  city  life  without  its  over-crowding,  dirt  and  noise.  This 
flight  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  however,  does  not  entirely  lift  the  burden 
of  the  abandoned  area  from  those  who  have  moved  out.  Even  though 
they  do  not  realize  it,  the  city  is  still  responsible  for  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, lighting  and  other  expenses  of  the  "Deserted  Village."  These 
expenses  still  have  to  be  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer  although  a  dis- 
proportionate share  is  included  in  the  taxes  on  the  new  property  in  the 
outer  areas.  Rarely  does  the  individual  taxpayer  realize  that  these 
blighted  districts  in  the  center  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives  represent  an 
extra  and  unnecessary  tax  upon  himself.  Not  only  do  these  sections  pre- 
sent a  waste  of  land,  but  of  utilities,  police  and  fire  protection  expense,  a 
waste  of  city  administrative  expense  in  tax  collection  that  often  fails  to 
pay  for  itself,  of  other  bookkeeping  expense  on  the  part  of  city  govern- 
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ments  and  owners,  be  they  individual  or  institutional  holders  of  mort- 
gages or  properties.  Such  waste  from  the  standpoint  of  all  concerned  is 
intolerable. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  say  that  these  areas  need  rehabilitation.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  to  transform  the  idea  into  action.  Such  action  cuts 
across  all  the  complicated  factors  that  make  up  our  political,  social  and 
financial  life.  It  is  easy  to  rehabilitate  one  building,  but  when  it  comes  to 
an  entire  district,  with  hundreds  of  owners,  the  problem  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  undertaking,  the  multitude  of  factors  involved, 
the  clash  of  public  and  private  interests.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved,  although  no  one,  I  believe,  thinks  that  a  solution 
will  or  can  come  about  over  night. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  must  be  the  delineation  of  what  part 
must  be  played  by  public  interests — municipal,  state  and  Federal — and 
what  part  can  be  played  by  private  interests.  This  means  not  merely  the 
actual  physical  function  of  redeveloping  these  areas,  but  the  refinancing, 
rebuilding  and  long-term  management  of  their  redevelopment.  Already 
efforts  have  been  made  along  this  line  in  some  States,  notably  in  New 
York,  where  private  capital  is  being  encouraged  to  study  the  problem 
and  make  its  own  determination  of  what  it  is  able  to  offer  along  these 
lines.  Also,  several  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress,  which  in 
various  ways  and  to  varying  degrees  touch  upon  the  problem.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  this  question  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment in  the  future  of  areas  for  individual  home  ownership  should 
be  an  integrated  part  of  a  well  conceived  city  plan. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  because  of  the  law  already  existing, 
there  need  be  no  time  lag  in  providing  the  homes  that  will  be  immediately 
in  demand  in  the  postwar  era.  Any  modification  or  strengthening  that 
may  later  be  deemed  wise  can  be  made  gradually  as  such  changes  become 
clearly  necessary.  That  they  will  be  made,  I  am  certain.  And  when  that 
time  comes  they  are  bound  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  home  owner,  since 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  sound  Government  policy  to  advocate  and 
actively  encourage  wide-spread  home  ownership. 
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What  Wartime  Housing  Will  Contribute 
to  the  P  ostwar  Period 

PHILIP  KLUTZNICK,  National  Housing  Agency,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

PREDICTIONS  of  things  to  come  in  the  postwar  period  are  still 
pretty  much  in  the  realm  of  prophecy.  Any  crystal  gazing  that  I 
may  do  today  must  necessarily  rest  on  two  principal  footings:  (1)  a  clear 
understanding  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  war  housing,  and  (2) 
some  objective  view  of  the  task  of  postwar  housing. 

What  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  war  housing?  It  is  being 
provided  by  a  commendable  blending  of  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise.  It  is  of  tremendous  volume.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  this  calendar  year  more  than  180,000  new  war  hous- 
ing units  were  completed,  and  during  the  same  period  186,000  were 
placed  under  construction.  In  the  largest  single  month's  production 
since  the  commencement  of  the  defense  housing  program  in  1941,  April 
witnessed  the  completion  of  54,476  dwelling  units.  At  the  end  of  April 
there  were  309,400  units  in  various  phases  of  construction  with  more 
inevitably  to  come.  For  the  first  time  as  many  as  20,000  publicly  fi- 
nanced units  have  been  built  in  one  locality.  War  housing  has  been  built 
under  pressure,  both  as  to  time  and  available  resources.  With  all  the 
criticism  that  has  been  made  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  has  taken  to 
provide  some  housing,  it  is  a  fact  that  large  projects  are  being  completed 
in  northern  areas  today  in  from  5  to  7  months  from  the  date  of  assign- 
ment and  there  are  records  of  substantial  projects  being  completed  in 
45  to  60  days.  When  I  speak  of  pressure  of  resources,  I  mean  the  lack  of 
materials  and  sometimes  manpower  with  which  to  build.  This  has  de- 
manded ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  new  materials  and  courage  in  the 
elimination  of  the  old.  It  has  even  brought  women  into  the  labor  of 
home  construction. 

What  is  the  task  of  postwar  housing?  War  housing  has  justified  the 
truism  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  production  and  housing. 
The  pressure  and  speed  of  retooling  for  war  served  to  emphasize  and  re- 
emphasize  this  important  fact.  War  production  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation  needed  shelter  for  itis  war  workers  and  got  it.  Shall  our  effort 
to  convert  to  peacetime  production  suffer  by  comparison?  If  we  are  to 
have  an  acceptable  postwar  economy,  we  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  somehow  we  will  succeed  in  maintaining  an  over-all  annual 
national  income  in  excess  of  100  billion  dollars.  We  must  reject  the  gloom- 
mongers  who  predict  a  return  to  50,  60,  or  80  billion  dollar  days.  The 
huge  war  debt  will  nevei*  be  liquidated  unless  we  gear  our  economy  to  a 
100-billion-dollar  level.  All  of  this  means  maximum  production — it 
means  making  the  wheels  of  industry  whirl  to  produce  an  avalanche, 
not  a  trickle,  of  consumer  goods.  The  obvious  corollary  of  this  is  a  prop- 
erly and  adequately  housed  population.  The  removal  of  the  restraints 
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of  wartime  policies  combined  with  an  aim  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
production  and  the  existence  of  wartime  savings  will  result  in  a  demand 
for  housing  that  will  challenge  the  full  measure  of  our  resources.  Sooth- 
sayers and  others  have  variously  estimated  an  annual  demand  of  from 
one  million  to  two  million  dwelling  units  for  the  first  decade  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Even  the  lowest  estimate  presages  a  building 
boom  of  proportions  never  before  attained. 

Any  reasonable  and  sane  approach  to  war  housing  and  its  postwar 
implications  should  start  with  one  irrevocable  resolution.  A  good  part 
of  the  housing  being  provided  with  public  funds  has  been  of  a  temporary 
character.  In  recent  months  this  type  of  housing  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively constructed  as  temporary  minimum  shelter.  It  has  always 
been  intended  that  this  construction  should  do  no  more  than  provide 
living  accommodations  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if,  in  the  haste  to  return  to  normalcy,  we  should  ignore  our 
obligation  to  many  communities  by  failing  to  destroy  and  forever  blot 
from  the  horizon  the  potential  blight  of  future  slums,  that  this  temporary 
housing  could  well  create.  This  may  call  for  fortitude  and  clear  thinking. 
Inevitably,  there  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  it  is  wasteful  not  to  use 
some  of  this  temporary  shelter  because  it  is  better  than  much  that  exists 
in  many  places.  The  Congress  is  being  requested  currently  to  give  legis- 
lative assurance  against  this  contingency.  Let  us  not  listen  too  closely 
to  the  siren's  song  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  It  will  be  a  major 
contribution  of  the  postwar  era  if  the  large  quantities  of  this  doubtful 
product,  brought  into  being  because  of  war  urgency,  achieves  no  greater 
caste  than  its  own  timely  demise. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  positive  contributions  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  out  of  our  experiences  of  the  past  few  years?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  many.  I  hope  only  to  recount  a  few  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  to  me.  One  of  the  significant  developments 
is  the  locality  program.  Early  in  defense  housing  days  when  limited 
funds  were  available  for  public  defense  housing  and  authorizations  for 
Title  VI  private  housing  were  both  new  as  well  as  limited,  some  system 
had  to  be  devised  to  distribute  the  housing  product  among  vital  defense 
localities  in  fair  relation  to  their  anticipated  need  for  defense  purposes. 
As  we  entered  into  the  war  and  industries  converted  to  war  production 
at  a  quickened  pace,  new  plants  neared  completion  and  the  whole  of  the 
Nation's  economy  moved  into  a  war  tempo  bringing  with  it  the  greatest 
internal  migration  of  our  history,  this  task  of  equitably  and  appro- 
priately parcelling  out  war  housing  became  even  more  important.  The 
elements  of  error  had  to  be  smaller  since  the  consequences  of  error  be- 
came greater.  War  housing  was  molded  into  a  pattern  of  programming 
principles  aimed  at  the  production  of  the  indispensably  necessary  supply 
of  dwelling  units  to  meet  the  demands  of  in-migrant  war  workers  in  war 
impact  localities.  All  this  had  to  be  done  with  some  reasonable  degree 
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of  accuracy  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  small  pile  of  allowable  critical 
materials  to  be  fabricated  into  housing  came  from  the  precious  stockpiles 
that  were  needed  to  produce  the  instruments  to  annihilate  a  mortal 
enemy. 

So  it  was  that,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  up  to  April  30 
as  many  as  742  communities  were  selected  and  received  in  varying 
amounts  some  form  of  defense  or  war  housing.  As  the  Nation  approaches 
the  peak  of  its  war  production  it  is  understandable  that  this  number  of 
communities  diminishes.  Consequently,  from  July  1, 1943  to  July  1, 1944, 
it  is  presently  anticipated  that  there  will  be  only  145  communities  that 
will  need  and  receive  war  housing  units  of  one  type  or  another.  This 
procedure  of  selecting  localities  which  are  to  have  housing  and  the  quan- 
tity and  nature  which  is  to  be  provided  was  born  as  a  war  necessity.  It 
is  methodology  which  must  be  preserved  in  the  postwar  period,  except 
that  its  objectives  should  be  attuned  to  peacetime  national  hopes  rather 
than  wartime  urgencies.  While  we  program  for  in-migrant  war  workers 
during  the  war,  we  must  deliberately,  and  with  even  a  greater  degree  of 
foresight,  program  to  maintain  decent  and  acceptable  housing  standards 
in  the  days  of  peace.  We  must  resolve  to  program  in  order  to  avoid 
helter-skelter  building  and  uneconomical  housing  production.  We  should 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  income  groups  who  are  confronted  with 
housing  shortages.  By  the  same  token  we  should  program  against  build- 
ing for  income  groups  and  localities  which  have  housing  surpluses.  We 
should  plan  by  this  method  insofar  as  predictable  to  avoid  the  type  of 
speculation  which  tends  at  some  stage  in  the  economic  cycle  to  produce 
deflated  values.  Our  programs  must  become  the  fundamental  security 
that  needed  housing  will  be  provided  and  that  as  far  as  possible  uneco- 
nomical and  unsound  overbuilding,  with  a  consequential  deluge  of  fore- 
closures, will  be  avoided.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  foresight  to  pred- 
icate the  availability  of  Federal  participation  and  local  aids  (whatever 
they  may  be)  to  a  given  locality,  depending  upon  the  existence  or  crea- 
tion by  that  community  of  an  acceptable  concept  of  what  its  housing 
needs  are,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  technique  should  be  preserved,  I 
believe  as  strongly  that  the  producing  agent  should  change.  Many  of 
us  who  have  participated  in  the  defense  and  war  housing  program  have 
learned  and  relearned  an  important  lesson.  Because  of  the  desperate 
need  to  maintain  national  controls  of  materials  and  funds  and  the  lack 
in  too  many  cases  of  local  equipment  with  which  to  do  the  job,  it  was  a 
natural  development  that  a  Federal  agency  should  undertake  to  deter- 
mine housing  needs  for  localities.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  is  necessary 
in  wartime.  It  will  be  tragic  if  it  is  necessary  that  this  practice  be  carried 
over  into  the  postwar  period.  I  am  convinced  that  no  matter  how  gifted 
a  Federal  employee  may  be,  a  short  period  in  a  community,  supple- 
mented by  a  similar  period  of  reading  reports,  statistics,  and  studies, 
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cannot  adequately  equip  that  person  to  make  a  finding  of  a  long-term 
housing  need  for  any  locality  other  than  his  own.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  many  people  who  live  within  a  community  have  a  tendency  to  lose 
their  sense  of  objectivity  where  their  community's  interest  is  involved, 
yet  it  is  incontrovertable  that  the  people  who  live  in  a  locality  know  best 
its  needs.  The  overtones  and  the  ambitions  of  a  community's  life  cannot 
be  easily  captured  in  the  cloistered  and  sometimes  confusing  shells  of 
one's  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Housing  must  be  programmed  in  the 
reconstruction  period  after  the  war  and  the  localities  themselves  must  be 
the  programming  agent.  If  they  are  not  already  prepared  to  assume  this 
responsibility  they  must  prepare  themselves  with  re-energized  and  active 
planning  commissions,  housing  authorities,  and  other  locally  selected 
instruments  of  expression  which  will  enable  them  to  reduce  to  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms  the  ambitions,  the  needs,  and  the  demands  of  their 
community  life.  I  am  confident  that  most  of  the  Federal  policy-making 
officials  engaged  in  the  housing  program  today  are  in  complete  accord 
with  this  thought.  However,  Federal  officials  come  and  go.  If  this  ob- 
jective is  to  persevere,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  community  itself  so  to 
gird  itself  and  become  sharply  conscious  of  its  rights  and  its  strengths 
that  never  again  shall  we  have  to  rely  on  long-distance  crystal  gazing  to 
determine  the  needs  for  housing. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  attributes  of  various  facets  of  our  war  effort 
that  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  necessity  we  experiment  and  create.  So 
it  is  that  the  aircraft  of  today  and  tomorrow  will  but  faintly  resemble,  if 
at  all,  the  planes  of  yesterday.  Likewise,  the  radio  of  yesterday  will  find 
itself  outmoded  and  shelved  under  the  avalanche  of  improvement  that 
flows  from  the  creative  genius  of  our  wartime  technicians.  To  be  utterly 
candid  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  the  field  of  housing  for  many 
years  past  has  been  characterized  by  a  reluctance  to  progress.  Despite 
this  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  what  perforce  we  had  to  do 
in  recent  months  without  learning  some  new  housing  lessons.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  believe  that  the  postwar  house  will  fail  to  resemble  the 
creations  of  yesterday.  In  my  opinion  as  far  as  its  exterior  is  concerned 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  major  changes.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  principal  changes  that  will  come  out  of  wartime  experience  will  have 
little  to  do  with  architectural  design  per  se  and  much  to  do  with  pro- 
duction methods  and  costs  of  production,  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
materials.  For  example,  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  pre- 
fabrication  got  a  chance  to  prove  what  it  could  or  could  not  do.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  there  are  those  who  hold  that  it  is  the  complete  answer 
to  tomorrow's  housing  problem.  Personally,  I  believe  this  to  be  extremely 
excessive  enthusiasm.  Prefabrication  served  to  produce  a  comparatively 
substantial  number  of  war  units.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  a  substantial 
postwar  factor.  But,  I  believe  that  its  principal  accomplishment  was  in 
inciting  the  ingenuity  of  builders  who  abhorred  factory  methods,  thereby 
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stimulating  the  application  of  assembly  line  and  site  production  methods 
to  an  extent  heretofore  uncommon  in  the  residential  building  business. 
Builders,  who  never  approached  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
houses  with  the  faintest  thought  that  they  were  doing  anything  but 
building  so  many  separate  and  individual  homes,  suddenly  became  dev- 
otees of  assembly  line  production  and  site  fabrication.  The  scope  of 
their  thinking  enlarged  to  terms  of  projects  rather  than  individual 
houses.  I  believe  this  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  rapidly  declining 
price  that  the  FPHA  has  had  to  pay  for  its  more  recent  temporary  dwell- 
ing units. 

Similarly,  the  builder  of  privately  financed  housing  was  bitten  by  the 
bug.  I  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  priority  system  I  was  visited 
by  builders  of  a  certain  metropolitan  area  who  claimed  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  housing  at  or  under  the  ceiling  of  $6,000.  They  directed  at- 
tention to  the  many  handicaps  in  the  provision  of  wartime  housing,  such 
as  lack  of  materials,  increased  labor  costs,  diflScult  land  problems,  etc. 
Yet  that  locality  and  many  others  have  filled  their  quotas  and  asked  for 
more.  The  small  home  building  industry  learned  that  it  could  do  what 
it  had  to  do,  to  its  everlasting  credit.  Under  wartime  obstacles,  which 
must  not  be  discounted,  new  housing  has  been  produced  at  sale  and 
rental  prices  heretofore  uncommon. 

Even  as  production  methods  have  tended  to  reduce  costs,  so  has  war- 
time necessity  tended  to  reduce  the  use  of  critical  materials.  The  prewar 
house  with  4-plus  tons  of  metal  has  been  replaced  by  the  war  house  with 
approximately  one  ton  of  metal.  There  are  many  items  that  have  come 
on  the  market  as  substitutes  which  will  live  as  first  choices.  Ingenuous 
persons  seeking  to  save  costs  and  reduce  the  use  of  steel  and  copper  have 
evolved  new  mechanical  contrivances  to  heat  and  service  the  house.  The 
flood-gates  of  original  thought  have  been  opened.  I  have  an  abiding 
conviction  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  stimulate  rather  than  stay  this 
trend,  so  that  out  of  the  complexities  and  contradictions  of  essential  war 
demands,  we  may  expect  good  housing,  at  cheaper  cost,  built  in  part  with 
new  materials,  and  serviced  in  great  measure  by  many  new  devices. 

Finally,  there  is  a  contribution,  which  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  dis- 
cuss with  some  modesty,  since  it  has  to  do  with  the  Agency  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here  today.  The  NHA  is  a  war  baby.  As  you 
know,  it  represents  a  consolidation  of  some  16  separate  Federal  efforts 
that  were  engaged  in  various  aspects  of  the  housing  program.  This  con- 
solidation was  effected  by  Executive  Order  in  February  1942,  under  the 
War  Powers  of  the  President.  It  represents  the  Government's  will  to 
create  a  total  streamlined  housing  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  total 
war.  Implicit  in  this  act  of  consolidation  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of 
war  housing. 

There  have  been  brought  together  in  the  NHA  all  operations  that 
concerned  themselves  with  actual  construction  with  public  funds  of 
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urban  houses  under  the  FPHA  and  those  agencies  that  handled  private 
housing  actively  through  direct  financing  or  insured  mortgage  tech- 
niques under  the  FHA  and  the  FHLBA.  It  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  dividing  influences  have  been  and  are  on  the  housing  scene. 
These  influences  would  seek  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  are  two 
distinct  housing  movements — one  that  is  known  as  public  and  another 
as  private.  No  more  effective  answer  can  be  given  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  than  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  a 
total  housing  program  as  represented  by  this  wartime  agency.  We 
operate  on  a  very  simple  premise.  The  national  need  for  housing  is  in- 
divisible. As  much  of  that  need  as  is  economically  sound  and  profitable, 
with  approved  governmental  aids,  should  be  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  remainder,  and  no  more,  is  the  task  of  public  agencies,  operated 
with  as  little  public  money  as  improved  experience  and  increased  in- 
genuity have  made  possible.  This  has  been  our  wartime  aim  and  must  be 
the  peacetime  objective.  Out  of  it  come  some  very  simple  conclusions. 
Those  who  bear  the  banner  of  private  housing  do  not  compete  with 
those  who  bear  the  banner  of  public  housing  or  vice  versa.  If  the  floor  of 
housing  that  is  financed  by  private  enterprise  is  the  ceiling  of  that  which 
the  government  finances,  then  the  common  good  demands  a  sincere 
cooperation  as  between  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  housing  or  re- 
housing of  our  people.  There  is  so  much  good  that  can  come  from  col- 
laboration and  so  little  that  will  result  from  distrust  and  unintelligent 
clashes  that  we  must  insist  that  we  have  a  common  and  non-competitive 
aim  to  meet  the  indivisible  housing  need  with  sanitary  and  decent  fa- 
cilities. If  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  engendered  in  the 
past  15  or  18  months  can  flower  into  its  full  in  the  postwar  period,  we  can 
look  forward  with  greater  confidence  to  the  realization  of  the  just  hopes 
of  all  right-thinking  Americans  to  rehouse  those  who  need  it  and  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  housing  inventory  in  this  country  that  will  clearly  re- 
flect the  richness  and  spirit  of  our  truly  great  resources. 

At  this  hour  nations  are  gripped  in  mortal  combat,  all  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  those  who  seek  to  free  mankind  from  the  shackles  of 
physical  and  mental  slavery.  We  can  appropriately  permit  ourselves  the 
miomentary  and  guarded  luxury  of  proclaiming  that  our  Nation,  steeped 
in  a  tradition  of  free  people  and  freedom  of  thought,  is  swinging  the  tide 
of  battle  so  that  the  aggressor  is  becoming  a  desperate,  penned  animal, 
witnessing  the  dread  ghost  of  defeat.  It  may  be  months — it  may  be 
years,  two  or  more — but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  future  be- 
comes bolder  and  the  victory  it  spells  more  certain. 

Even  as  we  drain  our  manpower  from  the  normal  pursuits  of  a  peace- 
ful commerce  to  meet  the  voracious  appetites  of  a  war  machine,  there  are 
still  countless  thousands  who  can  and  must  think  about  the  hour  when 
this  dreadful  nightmare  will  pass  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  will  bring 
with  it  new  problems  and  great  tests — a  day  when  most  of  our  fighting 
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men  and  our  gallant  women  will  return  from  the  far-flung  battlefields  of 
this  universal  conflict.  To  what  will  they  come  back?  To  the  filthy  gray 
of  the  deteriorated  and  outmoded  walls  of  the  decaying  centers  of  our 
urban  communities  or  to  the  torn  and  rotted  shacks  of  rural  blight?  Of 
course  not! 

Here  in  my  community,  and  in  countless  many  others  like  it,  there  are 
hundreds  of  good  solid  and  progressive  people  who  can  and  must  devote 
themselves  to  concrete  plans  to  provide  the  clean  and  decent  homes  which 
are  the  basic  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  and  most  resourceful 
community  of  free  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing at  all  in  providing  war  housing  we  have  learned  that  millions  are 
underhoused  in  a  land  where  no  one  need  be.  The  restless  soul  of  man 
will  not  accept  freedom  and  peace  for  his  dear  ones  in  a  hovel  or  a  shanty. 
This,  then,  is  the  great  challenge  to  free  enterprise  and  to  government 
agencies — to  fill  the  hunger  of  man  for  shelter,  a  hunger  as  primitive  as 
life  itself,  with  a  home  that  is  in  keeping  with  twentieth-century  stand- 
ards of  a  great  people. 
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Washington— A  Planned  City  in  Evolution 

MAJ.  GEN.  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  3rd.  Chairman,  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ALL  good  Americans  are  interested  in  Washington  as  their  National 
jL\  Capital.  However,  for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  our  civic 
development  and  the  proper  development  of  our  cities,  it  has  a  special 
and  unique  interest  in  being  our  only  city  which  was  planned  before 
construction  began  and  which  has  continued  to  have  a  plan,  although 
from  time  to  time  the  plan  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  periods  of  years.  To 
them  it  stands  out  as  the  living  and  constantly  evolving  expression  of 
our  civilization  as  expressed  in  architecture,  in  educational  and  in- 
spirational possibilities,  in  a  suitable  reconciliation  of  utilities  and  eco- 
nomics with  those  amenities  of  life  necessary  for  what  we  have  recognized 
as  an  inalienable  right  of  the  citizen,  namely,  "the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  owe  it  to  the  wisdom  of  George  Washington  that  the  city  was 
located  at  the  head  of  tidewater  and  navigation  on  the  Potomac  River, 
on  a  reasonably  flat  peninsula  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  hills.  We  also 
owe  it  to  him  that  a  complete  plan  for  the  new  National  Capital  was 
made  before  its  settlement  was  begun  and  that  a  very  competent  en- 
gineer. Major  Charles  Pierre  L'Enfant,  who  had  served  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  was  chosen  to  make  the  plan. 

Convinced  that  the  comprehensive,  consistent  and  coordinated  plans 
of  the  National  Capital  which  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  is  charged  by  Act  of  Congress  to  make  and  maintain,  must 
be  an  evolution  of  the  original  plan  and  a  continued  application  of  its 
leading  principles,  so  modified  as  to  recognize  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions, the  Commission  made  a  very  detailed  study  of  L'Enfant's  plan 
and  of  his  reports  and  correspondence  indicating  what  he  had  in  mind, 
what  he  was  trying  to  achieve. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  selected  a  number  of  "principal 
places"  largely  for  topographical  reasons  and  joined  them  with  straight 
lines,  in  his  own  quaint  words, 

as  avenues  to  and  from  every  principal  place,  wishing  by  this  not  mearly  to 
contrast  with  the  general  regularity,  nor  to  aflFord  a  greater  variety  of  pleasant 
seats  and  prospects,  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  advantageous  ground  over 
which  the  avenues  are  chiefly  directed,  but  principally  to  connect  each  part  of 
the  city,  with  more  eflScacy  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  making  the  real  distance 
less  from  place  to  place,  by  menaging  on  them  reisprocity  of  sight  and  making 
them  thus  seemingly  connected,  promote  a  rapide  stellement  over  the  whole 
extent   .    .    . 

That  he  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  effects  which  could  be 
obtained  by  judicious  use  of  the  existing  topography  may  be  shown  by 
quoting  from  his  first  report : 

62 
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My  whole  attention  was  given  to  a  combination  of  the  general  distribution 
of  the  grand  locale,  an  object  of  most  immediate  moment,  and  of  importance, 
and  to  this  I  yielded  every  other  consideration. 

And  again  in  his  objection  to  a  regular  assemblage  of  houses  laid  out 
in  squares  and  forming  streets  all  parallel  and  uniform,  which  he  thought 
might  do  well  enough — 

on  a  well-level  plain,  where  no  surrounding  object  being  interesting,  it  become 
indifferent  which  way  the  opening  street  may  be  directed  *  *  *  such  regular 
plan,  indeed  however,  answerable  they  may  appear  on  paper  *  *  *  become 
at  last  tiresome  and  insipide,  and  it  never  could  be,  in  its  origin,  but  a  mean 
continence  of  some  cool  imagination  wanting  a  sense  of  the  real  grand  and  truly 
beautiful,  only  to  be  met  with  were  nature  contribut  with  art  and  diversify 
the  objects. 

On  top  of  this  avenue  system  he  imposed  the  usual  grid  system  of 
streets,  taking  care  to  bring  multiple  intersections  at  the  principal  places. 
These  he  proposed  to  develop  as  open  plazas,  shown  rectangular  in  form 
on  his  original  map,  but  subsequently  generally  changed  to  circles  in 
the  EUicott  plan.  Of  these  he  says : 

The  center  of  each  square  will  admit  of  statues,  columns,  obelisks,  or  any 
other  ornaments  such  as  the  different  states  may  choose  to  erect,  to  perpetuate 
not  only  the  memory  of  such  individuals  whose  counsels  or  military  achievements 
were  conspicuous  in  giving  liberty  and  independence  to  this  Coxmtry;  but  also 
those  whose  usefulness  hath  rendered  them  worthy  of  general  imitation,  to 
invite  the  youth  of  succeeding  generations  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  those  Sages, 
or  Heroes  whom  their  country  has  thought  proper  to  celebrate.    .    .    . 

The  situation  of  these  squares  is  such  that  they  are  the  most  advantageously 
and  reciprocally  seen  from  each  other  and  as  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
City  district,  and  connected  by  spacious  avenues  round  the  grand  Federal 
Improvements  and  as  contiguous  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  as  equally  distant 
from  each  other,  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The  settlements  round  tliese 
squares  must  soon  become  connected.    ... 

This  mode  of  taking  possession  of  and  improving  the  whole  district  at  first 
must  leave  to  posterity  a  grand  idea  of  the  patriotic  interest  which  promoted  it. 

Naturally  the  first  principal  place  selected  was  for  the  Capitol : 

After  much  menutial  search  for  an  elligible  situation,  prompted,  as  I  may 
say,  from  a  fear  of  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  first  opinion,  I  could  discover 
no  one  so  advantageously  to  greet  the  congressional  building  as  is  that  on  the 
west  end  of  Jenkins  heights,  which  stands  as  a  pedestal  waiting  for  a  monument. 
*  *  *  Some  might,  perhaps,  require  less  labor  to  be  rendered  agreeable,  but, 
after  all  assistance  of  arts,  none  ever  would  be  made  so  grand. 

The  site  of  next  importance  was  manifestly  that  for  the  "Presidential 
Palace,"  a  hill  about  Ij^  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  Capitol  and  hav- 
ing access  to  the  city  street  system  to  the  north  almost  on  grade,  but 
looking  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south  and  then  over  the  estuary  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Potomac  River  to  Alexandria,  an  established  town  in  the 
southernmost  angle  of  the  10-miles-square  District.  On  this  site  he  saw 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  building  "adding  to  the  sumptiousness 
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of  a  palace  the  convenience  of  a  house  and  the  agreeableness  of  a  country 
seat." 

Along  the  line  drawn  westward  through  the  site  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  line  drawn  southward  from  the  proposed  President's  Palace,  Major 
L'Enfant  planned  broad  park  areas  to  contain  the  necessary  public 
buildings  and  other  public  or  semi-public  institutions.  At  the  intersection 
of  these  two  lines  he  suggested  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Thus 
it  was  proposed  that  the  major  axes  of  the  new  city  should  be  two  great 
parks  meeting  at  a  central  point  marked  by  a  monument  to  the  founder 
of  the  city,  instead  of  having  the  city  built  as  usual  about  two  com- 
mercial streets.  Provision  was  made  for  a  main  commercial  street  in  the 
avenue  leading  diagonally  to  the  White  House,  called  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  after  the  state  in  which  Congress  had  sat  for  so  many  years,  and 
as  part  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  carefully  related  system  of  state  names  for 
major  avenues. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  sketch  made  by  Jefferson  at  this  time,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  very  much  more  limited  and  congested  plan.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  L'Enfant  plan  for  more 
than  half  a  century  that  it  was  so  grandiose  as  to  be  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. However,  today  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  foresight  and  ample 
provision  of  street  space.  If  the  city  had  been  begun  on  the  Jefferson 
proposal,  it  would  have  had  to  be  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  immediate  problem  was  to  find  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  Government's  buildings  and  to  bring  to  the  new  city  the  people 
necessary  to  service  and  care  for  the  Federal  Establishment.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  Washington  made  a  bargain  with  the  original  owners 
of  the  land,  in  the  area  to  be  occupied,  for  their  cession  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  title  to  the  streets  and  to  every  other  lot.  This  bargain 
included  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  land  owners  to  accept  the 
President's  prescription  "for  regulating  the  materials  and  manner  of 
the  buildings  and  improvements  generally  in  the  said  city,  or  in  par- 
ticular streets  or  parts  thereof  for  convenience,  safety,  and  order."  Thus, 
Washington  saw  a  need  for  architectural  control  in  such  a  city  and  for 
a  power  which  was  suspended  by  President  Monroe  in  1822,  but  which 
had  to  be  reasserted  in  1930  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to 
protect  its  new  building  program  and  major  park  system  against  injury 
by  uncontrolled  private  developments  on  adjoining  property  (Shipstead- 
Luce  Act). 

Of  course  the  L'Enfant  plan,  although  it  only  covered  the  flat  and 
gently  sloping  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  on  a  scale  far  ex- 
ceeding what  could  be  usefully  developed  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Considerable  criticism  and  ridicule  of  it  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  in  the  interim,  but  today  his  foresight  is  paying  dividends  in 
savings  for  street  construction,  etc.  For  instance,  he  retained  in  public 
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ownership  the  90  to  160  feet  between  building  lines  of  streets,  so  that 
street  pavements  can  be  widened  to  these  widths  without  cost  of  acquir- 
ing additional  property. 

It  was  also  natural  that  many  things  should  be  done  which  were  in- 
consistent with  the  plan,  although  in  general  it  was  adhered  to.  For  in- 
stance, the  President's  House  was  set  back  from  the  axis  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  ihe  Treasury  Building  site  was  advanced  across  the  axis  so 
that,  when  the  latter  was  finally  developed  with  the  south  wing  added,  it 
interposed  between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  thus  closing  one 
of  the  important  vistas  provided  by  the  L'Enfant  plan.  Subsequently, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  completed  in  1897,  was  built  across  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  screening  the  view  of  the  Capitol  from  the  southeast. 

Also  very  little  was  done  toward  a  suitable  development  of  the  park 
system,  and  when  in  1853  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mall,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument, 
an  informal  landscape  park  treatment  was  adopted,  instead  of  the 
"Grand  avenue"  proposed  by  Major  L'Enfant.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment itself,  when  started  in  1848,  was  not  located  exactly  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  major  axes  of  the  city,  but  was  placed  on  nearby  high 
ground  123  feet  to  the  south  of  the  Capitol  axis,  and  375  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  White  House  axis. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  departures  from  the  L'Enfant  plan  were 
the  failures  adequately  to  canalize  the  Tiber  Creek  along  the  south  side 
of  B  street,  and  to  utilize  available  streams  for  the  cascade  which  was  to 
keep  the  canal  fresh  and  reclaim  the  tidal  flats  of  its  broad  estuary  as  a 
part  of  the  central  park  system.  This  prevented  the  residential  develop- 
ment of  the  peninsida  south  of  the  Mall,  and  left  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber 
as  an  objectionable  barrier  to  communication  between  the  south  end 
of  the  city  and  its  center.  Consequently  undesirable  settlements  de- 
veloped, as  they  do  along  the  edges  of  cities,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  this  locality,  which  should  have  been  along  a  great  central 
park,  gained  a  very  unsavory  reputation  and  the  nickname  of  "Murder 
Bay."  The  unbalancing  of  the  city  by  intensive  residential  development 
to  the  northwest  was  undoubtedly  partly  due,  therefore,  to  this  failure  to 
carry  out  an  important  element  of  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  by  the 
high  prices  asked  for  land.  This  fact  emphasizes  by  actual  experience  the 
way  the  best  of  plans  may  fail  when  not  carried  out  in  a  logical  manner. 

The  introduction  of  railroads  about  the  middle  of  the  century  brought 
in  a  new  element,  and  as  their  importance  and  growth  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, it  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks 
were  allowed  to  be  laid  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  permitted  to  build  its  tracks  across  the  Mall 
and  a  station  in  the  Mall  itself,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  as  good  a 
station  as  it  had  built  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

A  resume  of  the  governmental  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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seems  necessary  at  this  point.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  President  Washington  to  lay  out  the  new  city  was  done  away  with 
in  1802  and  the  custody  of  Federal  buildings  and  grounds  transferred  to 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  the  functions  of 
municipal  government  were  provided  for  by  another  law,  authorizing 
the  citizens  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  incorporate  a  municipal 
government  in  the  usual  form.  The  municipality  of  Georgetown  continued 
as  as  separate  community. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  population  of  100,000  or  so  largely 
filled  the  area  covered  by  the  original  plan  of  Major  L'Enfant,  but  very 
few  municipal  improvements  had  been  made.  The  inhabitants  were  still 
dependent  upon  local  springs  for  their  water  supply,  there  was  no  general 
system  of  sewage  disposal,  very  few  streets  were  lighted,  and  these  only 
with  oil  lamps;  the  broad  avenues  and  streets,  mostly  unpaved  and  in 
many  cases  ungraded,  were  happy  playgrounds  for  street  urchins  and 
roamed  by  domestic  cattle, — ^they  were  hardly  what  those  of  a  great 
capital  should  be;  and,  finally,  the  little  city  parks,  for  which  ample 
areas  had  been  reserved  from  the  beginning,  were  imimproved  and 
neglected.  Contemporaneous  verbal  accounts  and  pictures  alike  con- 
firm this;  even  the  poplars  planted  along  Pennsylvania  avenue  by  Presi- 
dent JefiFerson  appear  not  to  have  been  replaced  as  they  died. 

Doubtless  the  many  soldiers,  politicians,  and  business  men  who 
necessarily  passed  through  Washington  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war,  spread  the  news  about  the  condition  of  the  National  Capital 
and  helped  to  popularize  the  idea  that  the  Nation  at  large  would  have 
to  see  to  its  being  built  in  a  worthy  manner.  The  first  step  was  to  turn 
over  in  1876  to  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  followed  by  the  city  parks  in 
1898,  since  when  their  improvement  and  development  have  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  appropriations  have  permitted.  In  1933  these  responsi- 
bilities were  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department;  the  parks  are  now 
under  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Federal  Buildings  are  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  The  separation  of  the  parks  from 
other  municipal  functions  was  attended  with  the  same  success  as  in  other 
cities  and  these  special  ornaments  of  the  Capital  now  receive  their  proper 
share  of  attention. 

President  Grant  became  especially  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  Capital,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  legislation  in  1871  doing 
away  with  the  old  town  government  and  establishing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. The  first  territorial  governor  remained  in  office  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Alexander  R. 
Shepherd,  whose  determination  and  energy  in  getting  the  most  essential 
work  done  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  "Boss"  Shepherd.  In  only 
a  couple  of  years  he  accomplished  a  herculean  task;  grading  and  paving 
went  on  apace,  a  general  sewage  disposal  system  was  inaugurated,  the 
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old  Tiber  Creek  was  inclosed  in  a  brick  sewer,  the  water-supply  conduit 
tapped  for  immediate  distribution,  3,000  gas  street  lamps  installed,  and 
a  park  commission  set  up  which  planted  some  60,000  trees  in  the  streets, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  tree  growth  (now  about  130,- 
000)  which,  to  a  great  extent,  gives  Washington  its  unique  appearance. 

But  all  this  work  cost  money,  and  Governor  Shepherd  assumed  ob- 
ligations which  frightened  the  conservative  citizens.  Besides,  so  much 
work  going  on  at  once  inconvenienced  many.  A  serious  squabble  was 
started  and  efforts  made  to  stop  him.  Legal  proceedings  to  do  this  hav- 
ing failed,  recourse  was  had  to  congressional  action.  This  agitation  finally 
ended  with  the  act  of  June  11,  1878,  which  superseded  the  territorial 
government  with  the  present  commission  of  three.  An  interesting  fact 
is  that,  however  unpopular  the  Shepherd  government  made  itself  by  its 
aggressive  activity  and  rapid  expenditure  of  funds,  the  work  was  well 
done  and  well  worthwhile.  The  addition  of  $8,000,000  to  the  funded 
debt,  and  assumption  of  not  more  than  $10,000,000  in  less  formal  obli- 
gations, produced  municipal  improvements  which  increased  the  assessed 
values  65  per  cent  in  five  years,  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  1873  and  the 
consequent  depression,  and  made  possible  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in 
the  population  between  1870  and  1890. 

The  increase  in  population  immediately  after  the  Civil  War  resulted 
in  the  building  up,  without  adequate  thought  and  without  effort  to  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  L'Enfant,  of  a  number  of  unrelated  subdivisions 
outside  the  limits  of  his  plan.  The  evil  effects  of  this  were  recognized  too 
late  in  many  instances  and  legislation  in  1893,  modified  in  1898,  started 
the  extension  of  the  street  plan  and  set  up  a  Highway  Commission  for 
the  purpose. 

Some  important  park  projects  were  adopted,  notably  for  purchase  of 
the  land  for  Rock  Creek  Park  (1890)  and  for  the  Zoological  Park  (1889) 
and  the  filling  in  of  the  tidal  flats  to  make  the  nearly  1,000  acres  of  the 
Potomac  Park  system.  But  the  adoption  of  items  of  major  importance 
only  could  be  obtained  individuality  in  this  way,  and  the  Highway 
Commission  being  concerned  with  streets,  did  not  plan  for  parks.  It 
remained  for  Colonel  T.  A.  Bingham,  oflBcer  in  charge  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  to  get  Major  L'Enfant's  plan  out  of  the  files  in  1899  and 
to  show  not  only  that  no  provision  was  being  made  for  parks  in  the  new 
parts  of  the  city,  but  also  that  some  of  L'Enfant's  major  projects  had 
been  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  were  about  to  become  forever  imprac- 
ticable. Although  the  architects  may  associate  Colonel  Bingham  mainly 
with  his  plan  for  remodeling  the  White  House,  he  was  responsible  for 
focusing  their  attention  upon  National  Capital  needs  and  with  having 
brought  the  L'Enfant  plan  out  of  the  archives  where  it  had  been  for- 
gotten for  a  century. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  (1900)  of  the  installation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  American 
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Institute  of  Architects  made  the  adequate  development  of  the  Capital 
a  major  issue.  Recommendations  by  leading  architects,  with  supporting 
contributions  from  the  professions  of  landscape  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, were  published  later  as  a  Senate  Document  which  records  the  In- 
stitute's proposal  for  a  special  commission  of  experts  to  consider  "the 
location  and  grouping  of  public  buildings  and  monuments  and  the  de- 
velopment and  improvements  of  the  entire  park  system."  Elihu  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  and  Senator  McMillan,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  became  actively  interested  and 
the  latter  secured  authority  and  funds  for  the  proposed  commission.  The 
exiact  phrasing  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  McMillajn  Commission  did 
not  purport  to  be  a  general  planning  commission  and  that  the  "Plan 
of  1901"  was  not  a  city  plan  in  the  accepted  sense. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  members  of  this  commission,  which 
has  since  usually  been  known  as  the  McMillan  Commission  or  the  Com- 
mission of  1901,  to  indicate  the  quality  of  its  work:  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  After  very  careful  and  intensive  study  they 
reaffirmed  the  soundness  of  the  L'Enfant  plan  and  recommended  its 
extension  in  a  manner  inspired  by  its  spirit  and  on  a  scale  more  adequate 
to  the  greater  capital  of  a  greater  country.  "This  action  reflected  credit 
not  only  on  the  genius  of  L'Enfant,  but  also  on  the  commission  itself, 
which  had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the  supreme  merit  of  the  original 
plan  and  the  good  sense — and  modesty — to  build  upon  it."*  The  Com- 
mission of  1901  produced  a  report  (S.  Doc.  166,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  of 
greatest  interest  and  value,  which  has  naturally  been  the  basis  for  all 
projects  adopted  since;  for,  although  the  1901  plan  was  never  adopted 
as  a  whole,  it  was  so  convincing  and  sound  that  it  commanded  respect 
and  inspired  the  execution  of  its  major  projects. 

Although  the  report  of  the  McMillan  Commission  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  civic  and  professional  circles,  it  also  had  its  opponents; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  lacking  understanding  interpretation 
by  leaders  of  the  professions  concerned,  the  application  of  the  plan  would 
be  blocked.  Again  the  professions  crusaded  and  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  by  Executive  Order  in  January 
1909,  appointed  a  Council  of  Fine  Arts.  This  was  revoked  by  President 
Taft  in  the  following  March,  as  not  in  the  province  of  the  Executive. 
One  year  later,  however,  Congress  gave  its  approval  to  a  bill  introduced 
by  Elihu  Root,  then  Senator  from  New  York,  and  established  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Fine  Arts  with  powers  directed  specifically  and 
solely  to  the  review  of  proposed  statues,  fountains  and  monuments,  sub- 
sequently enlarged  by  Executive  Orders  of  Presidents  Taft  and  Wilson 
to  include  public  buildings  and  parks.  This  Commission  became  the  ad- 
vocate and  exponent  of  the  Plan  of  1901  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of 

*Chaxles  Moore  in  Foreword  to  L'Enfant  and  Washington, 


Courtesy,  National  Park  Service 


Here  lies  L'Ehfant,  'second-sighted  seer. 

High  above  the  city  he  planned. 

Who  would  not  compromise  his  ideals. 

Who  icon  his  fight  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years. 

In  the  distance,  a  shrine  on  a  morass,  an  obelisk  in  trees. 
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"No  nation  had  ever  before  the  opportunity  offered  them  of 
deliberately  deciding  on  the  spot  where  their  Capital  City  should 
be  fixed,  or  of  combining  every  necessary  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  situation,  and  although  the  means  now  within  the  power 
of  the  Country  are  not  such  as  to  pursue  the  design  to  any  great 
extent,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  plan  should  be  drawn  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  leave  room  for  that  aggrandizement  and  embellishment 
which  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  permit  if  to 
pursue  at  any  period  however  remote.    ..." 

L'Enfant's  Letter  to  Pres.  Washington,  Sept.  11,  1789. 
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the  Nation  for  its  help  in  getting  the  major  projects  of  the  plan  adopted, 
for  the  high  standards  of  design  and  execution  it  has  established,  and  for 
the  bad  and  mediocre  undertakings  that  it  has  prevented. 

The  more  important  of  these  projects  adopted  before  1936  were: 
The  removal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  from  the  Mall  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  Union  Station,  through  which,  like  a  great  portal 
to  the  city,  the  traveler  enters  on  the  edge  of  the  enlarged  Capitol  Plaza 
and  in  sight  of  the  Capitol  itself;  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  its  reflecting 
pool;  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge;  the  Grant  and  Meade  Memorials, 
as  main  features  of  the  great  Union  Plaza  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  the 
Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway,  joining  these  two  major  park  sys- 
tems; the  Anacostia  Park  development;  some  parts  of  the  Fort  Drive. 

The  oflEicers  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  successors  to 
Colonel  Bingham,  naturally  followed  the  Plan  of  1901  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  gave  their  support  to  those  of  its  projects  which  have  been 
adopted.  Gratifying  as  the  progress  was,  it  was  very  inadequate.  The 
method  of  seeking  legislation  for  one  project  at  a  time,  thereby  lining  up 
against  it  the  backers  of  other  projects  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the 
particular  one  under  consideration,  proved  inadequate.  For  instance,  no 
parks  were  acquired  from  1791  to  1889,  two  parks  (Zoo  and  Rock  Creek) 
were  authorized  1889-90,  one  more  in  1896  (Potomac  Flats),  one  in  1907 
(Piney  Branch)  and,  except  minor  triangles,  only  Rock  Creek  and  Poto- 
mac Parkway  and  Anacostia  Park  from  1913  to  1923.  Of  fifty-three  sites 
recommended  in  1901,  only  six  were  acquired  up  to  1925.  This  was  sheer 
extravagance,  since  in  the  first  25  years  of  the  century  the  assessed  value 
of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  increased  nearly  240  per  cent — that 
is,  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  park  area. 

Recognition  of  this  situation  brought  about  the  formation  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  Commission  in  1924,  for  the  systematic  and 
planned  purchase  of  park  land. 

Congress  is  always  ready  to  pass  progressive  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  the  local  authorities  and  public  opinion  agree  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  measure.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
law  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  to  the  width  of  the  street  plus  20  feet 
was  adopted  in  1910,  or  that  a  zoning  law  was  passed  and  a  Zoning  Com- 
mission set  up  as  early  as  1920.  Zoning  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
community  plan,  for  it  controls  land  use  and  development,  and  popula- 
tion density. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  special  reason  for  preventing  high  buildings. 
Great  stress  was  laid  by  Major  L'Enfant,  President  Washington,  and 
all  those  who  have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  upon  the  location  of  the 
Capitol  on  a  hill  in  the  center  of,  and  overlooking  the  city.  If  buildings 
in  the  business  district  were  allowed  to  be  built  to  a  height  exceeding 
that  now  set  by  the  Zoning  Commission,  even  to  the  maximum  height  of 
130  feet  permitted  by  law,  their  roofs  would  be  from  6  to  8  feet  above 
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the  roof  of  the  Capitol  building,  diminishing  its  dominance  and  com- 
pletely obscuring  it  from  large  areas  of  the  city.  Even  the  dome  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  seen  from  the  west,  seems  to  rest  on  the  House 
of  Representatives'  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

The  newly  instituted  Park  Commission  was  confronted  with  the 
inevitable  close  relationship  between  parks  and  streets  and  other  elements 
of  the  City.  The  highway  plan  had  been  adopted  in  the  days  of  animal 
transportation  and  required  quite  thorough  revision  in  the  areas  outside 
of  L'Enfant's  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of,  and  take  advantage  of,  the 
change  to  automobile  transportation  and  the  latest  developments  in 
city  planning.  It  had  never  been  reconciled  with  the  plan  of  1901,  and 
many  fieatures  of  the  latter  itself  had  become  impracticable  because  of 
expensive  building  developments  which  were  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
rapid  increase  in  population  after  World  War  I  again  started  new  sub- 
divisions, this  time  with  some  outside  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, requiring  planning  and  control  to  fit  them  into  a  proper  city  and 
regional  plan. 

To  solve  these  problems  and  to  prepare  and  maintain  for  the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs  "a  comprehensive,  consistent  and  coordinated 
plan,"  and  in  response  to  recommendations  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  supporting  professions,  the  Park  Commission  was  expanded 
and  changed  into  a  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
in  1926.  To  give  effect  to  its  efforts  for  a  sound  and  logical  regional  plan, 
Virginia  and  Maryland  jurisdictions  have  set  up  local  planning  com- 
missions to  cooperate  with  it. 

One  of  the  first  major  accomplishments  of  the  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  was  in  line  with  its  first  instructions — to  coordinate  the 
planning  of  the  Capital  and  its  environs.  The  presentation  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  regional  plan  was  the  occasion  of  a  notable  gathering  at  a 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  to  which 
President  Hoover  sent  a  message  emphasizing  the  need  of  cooperation. 
The  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  spoke  in  similar  vein,  pledging 
their  support.  The  regional  plan,  like  all  other  elements  of  planning, 
inside  the  District  and  out,  is  and  always  will  be  subject  to  modification 
in  order  to  conform  to  changed  conditions  and  special  local  needs  of  the 
suburban  settlements  as  rapidly  as  they  become  known. 

Consequently,  a  very  carefully  designed  system  of  regional  parks 
was  given  legislative  approval  by  passage  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
in  1930  and  the  Commission's  plan  for  radial  highways,  cross-connecting 
highways,  airports,  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  water  supply  have  been 
generally  accepted  as  guides  in  designing  projects  of  the  kind. 

Because  of  the  rapid  suburban  growth  and  the  extent  of  building 
operations  since  World  War  I,  the  question  of  acquiring  lands  needed 
for  the  regional  park  system  was  most  urgent,  and  plans  for  this  system 
therefore  received  special  attention  and  first  priority.  A  series  of  maps 
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was  prepared  which  began,  of  course,  with  one  showing  the  areas  having 
grades  of  15  per  cent  or  more  in  their  natural  condition,  that  is,  lands 
especially  favorable  for  park  use  because  of  their  picturesqueness  and 
generally  wooded  character,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  unfavor- 
able for  building  development  so  that  their  use  for  parks  would  make 
the  least  deduction  from  ultimate  taxable  values. 

In  planning  the  park  system  careful  study  was  made  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  points  and  areas  of  special  interest — points  of  geological, 
ornithological,  and  biological  interest;  points  connected  with  the  history 
and  life  of  the  aborigines  before  and  immediately  after  the  advent  of  the 
white  man;  points  of  historic  interest,  such  as  the  old  battlefield  of 
Bladensburg  and  the  old  dueling  ground;  points  of  architectural  interest, 
such  as  Washington's  old  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  Octagon  House, 
once  the  home  of  President  Madison,  and  the  house  said  to  have  been 
used  by  L'Enfant  as  an  oflBce  in  planning  and  laying  out  the  new  Federal 
city;  and  points  of  engineering  interest.  Among  these  last  are  the  Cabin 
John  bridge,  built  from  1857  to  1864  and  for  many  years  the  longest 
single  masonry  arch  in  the  world;  the  old  foundry  in  Foundry  Branch 
Valley;  and  foremost  of  all,  the  remains  of  the  old  Potomac  Canal  and 
its  locks  near  Great  Falls,  which  was  organized  by  George  Washington 
and  built  to  a  considerable  extent  under  his  personal  supervision — 
probably  the  only  remains  of  any  engineering  work  that  we  are  sure  was 
done  by  him.  A  surprising  number  of  these  special  values  are  contained 
in  the  Potomac  Valley  from  Great  Falls  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  which,  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, has  been  authorized  by  law,  but  for  the  completion  of  which  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  required. 

Manifestly,  the  planning  of  these  projects  required  close  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  local  authorities  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  their  gradual  realization  is  dependent  upon  the  continua- 
tion of  this  cooperation  together  with  contributions  to  the  cost.  The 
project  of  outstanding  importance  is  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway. 

Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  park  system  as  proposed,  in- 
cludes neighborhood  recreation  centers  for  all  kinds  of  sports  in  residen- 
tial districts  approximately  two  miles  apart,  with  playgrounds  for  small 
children  at  distances  of  a  little  over  a  half  mile;  a  circumferential  park- 
way including  and  joining  the  remains  of  the  old  Civil  War  forts,  which, 
because  of  the  latters'  commanding  positions,  combines  special  scenic 
and  historical  interest  with  provision  for  the  necessary  cross  con- 
nections between  arterial  highways  in  the  outlying  residential  areas; 
and,  together  with  appropriate  extension  of  the  small  city  parks  planned 
by  L'Enfant,  a  special  park-plaza  development  at  each  entrance  of  the 
main  radial  highways  into  the  National  Capital.  Finally,  the  regional 
plan  included  the  extension  of  certain  park  projects,  like  Rock  Creek 
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Park,  into  Maryland  where  they  will  add  materially  to  residential  values. 
Up  the  Anacostia  and  Indian  Creek  valleys  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  a  parkway,  similar  to  the  Bronx  Parkway,  all  the  way  to  Baltimore. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  development  of  public  buildings,  started 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  1926  at  the  instigation  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission.  The  sites  selected  for  these  buildings  were  in 
accordance  with  the  McMillan  Commission's  recommendations,  and 
were  generally  in  an  area  of  the  city  which  had  become  blighted.  To 
assist  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  in  their  design,  Mr. 
Mellon  appointed  a  specially  selected  Advisory  Board  of  Architects. 
They  decided  very  wisely  that  the  major  group  as  a  whole  should  be 
designed  as  a  single  coordinated  composition,  while  each  building  should 
be  designed  individually  by  a  single  architect  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan.  Surely  the  results  were  happy,  and  both  monotony  and 
discord  were  avoided. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  McMillan 
Commission  had  indicated  the  general  type  of  architecture  for  Federal 
buildings  and  that  since  1901  such  incongruities  as  the  Post  Office,  State 
Department  Building  and  Pension  Office  have  been  avoided.  Among 
non-governmental  buildings,  the  Washington  Terminal,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Constitution  Hall  may  be  listed  as  of  the  general  classic 
type  projected;  the  Academy  of  science  and  Pan-American  Union  as 
distinctive  but  harmonious  types;  while  the  Folger  Library  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  modern  design  in  wholly  consistent  classic  spirit. 

The  impact  of  the  present  war  is  creating  serious  new  problems.  As 
in  former  wars  there  has  been  an  enormous  influx  of  population,  42% 
in  %}/2  years.  Of  these  it  is  to  be  expected  that  at  least  half  will  remain 
after  the  victory  is  won.  A  housing  shortage  must  be  met;  enormous 
traffic  congestion  and  parking  problems  with  return  of  the  free  use  of 
the  automobile  must  be  provided  for.  New  government  office  buildings 
must  be  located  to  the  east  along  and  near  East  Capitol  Street  to  relieve 
the  streets  north  of  the  Mall,  to  reduce  the  burden  on  public  transporta- 
tion in  the  northwest  and  to  rehabilitate  the  residential  areas  east  and 
south  of  the  Capitol.  Additional  recreation  grounds,  schools,  and 
libraries  must  be  provided. 

To  solve  these  problems  the  Planning  Commission  proposes: 

a.  The  construction  of  new  Federal  and  public  use  buildings  along 
East  Capitol  Street  and  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol. 

b.  Legislation  for  urban  redevelopment  of  slum  and  blighted  areas, 
providing  for  all  possible  construction  by  private  enterprise  and 
public  housing  for  the  lowest  income  groups. 

c.  Early  completion  of  the  Fort  Drive. 

d.  Street  development  in  accordance  with  a  well  thought  out 
thoroughfare  plan. 

e*  Completion  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway. 
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f ,  A  new  crossing  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Alexandria  to  provide 
additional  access  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  a  by -pass  to 
the  north. 

g.  Completion  of  the  Baltimore  Parkway. 

h.  Removal  of  Federal  laboratories,  semi-industrial  establishments 
(except  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing)  to  suburban  locations. 

i.  Prompt  demolitation  of  temporary  war  buildings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  may  sufficiently  establish 
the  fact  th^t  our  National  Capital  is  a  very  precious  inheritance,  which 
merits  the  continued  interest  and  thought  of  all  good  Americans ;  that  it 
will  not  and  can  not  inspire  emulation  by  other  cities  without  the  thought- 
ful advice  and  united  assistance  of  our  best  professional  experience  and 
good  taste;  and  finally,  since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  its 
legislative  body,  that  it  must  depend  upon  educated,  national  public 
opinion  for  its  continued  development  as  the  living  and  vivid  expression 
of  American  Civilization. 

Editor's  Note.  This  interesting  account  of  the  planning  of  Washington  was  prepared 
by  General  Grant  and  presented,  with  slides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital,  on  February  18,  1944.  The  organizations  represented  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee are: 

American  Federation  of  Arts 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
American  Institute  of  Planners 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
The  Garden  Club  of  America 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
National  Sculpture  Society 
National  Society  of  Mural  Painters 
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Planning  for  Postwar  Washington 

JOHN  NOLEN,  Jr.,  Director  of  Planning,  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  impact  of  the  war  on  Washington's  physical  development 
reached  its  climax  in  February  1943  when  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  working 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  reached  a  peak  of  approximately  287,000,  de- 
clining to  264,000  by  December.  Population  throughout  the  area,  there- 
fore, remained  relatively  static  during  the  year.  One  result  has  been  the 
termination  of  the  program  for  construction  of  temporary  office  buildings 
on  park  and  other  public  lands  in  and  around  the  District,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  broad  program  of  extending  community  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  been  adopted  early  in  the  war,  was  virtually  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  Housing,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  be  built  under 
both  public  and  private  auspices  to  care  for  the  accumulated  shortages 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  additional  400,000  war-time 
population. 

Continuing  in  its  role  as  city  and  regional  planning  agency  of  the 
National  Capital,  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
not  only  assisted  in  planning  and  expediting  the  remainder  of  the  war- 
generated  program,  but  also  initiated  a  program  of  planning  postwar 
projects  of  major  importance  to  the  Washington  region,  including  a  pro- 
gram of  legislation  which  the  Commission  believes  will  inevitably  be 
required. 

Important  elements  of  the  plan,  completed  as  war-time  projects 
during  the  year,  include  the  extension  of  Independence  Ave.  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial;  the  improvement  of  the  District  ap- 
proaches to  the  Highway  and  Memorial  Bridges  to  coordinate  with  the 
forward-looking  plan  carried  out  on  the  Virginia  side  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Pentagon  Building;  and  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
tension of  South  Capitol  Street  from  a  temporary  connection  with  the 
11th  Street  Bridge  to  the  District  Line,  thus  making  accessible  a  vast 
new  territory  for  war-time  and  postwar  housing  development.  The 
number  of  new  dwelling  units  made  available,  to  accommodate  the 
aforementioned  new  population,  exceeded  all  previous  records  by  an 
increase  of  26  percent  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1940  through 
December  31,  1943. 

As  a  background  for  its  planning  activities,  the  Commission  made  a 
study  of  the  amount,  type  and  distribution  of  the  new  housing  which  the 
defense  and  war  expansion  had  brought  about.  It  found  that  of  the 
68,000  dwelling  units  constructed  in  this  4-year  period,  about  half  were 
located  outside  of  the  District,  of  which  about  60  percent  were  erected  in 
Virginia  and  the  balance  in  Maryland.  A  significant  result  of  the  war- 
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time  program  has  been  the  accelerated  trend  toward  multi-family  dwell- 
ings. Of  the  estimated  total  of  215,000  permanent  dwelling  units  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approximately  31,000  were  constructed  in  the 
four-year  period.  Of  these,  over  25,000  were  multi-family  units.  The 
figures  for  the  meP.  opoUtan  area,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
as  follows: 

Total  housing  units  existing  at  end  of  1943:  330,000  of  which  53  per- 
cent are  single-family  and  47  percent  are  multi-family. 

In  1940  there  were  266,000  units,  of  which  57  percent  were  single- 
family  and  43  percent  were  multi-family. 

In  this  4-year  period  the  proportion  of  multi-family  units  has  in- 
creased: in  Virginia — from  20  to  36  percent,  in  Maryland— from 
13  to  16  percent. 

This  rapid  change  in  the  type  of  living  accommodations  would  seem 
to  forecast  the  need  for  increased  public  recreation  facilities  such  as  parks, 
playgrounds  and  pleasure  parkways  extending  into  outlying  undevel- 
oped country.  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  units  constructed  outside  of 
the  District  indicates  the  rapid  urbanization  of  territory  heretofore  sub- 
urban and  rural  in  character.  These  changes  also  forecast  an  inevitable 
postwar  demand  for  new  local  shopping  centers,  public  utilities,  improved 
public  transportation  and  a  general  need  for  integrating  the  planning  of 
these  community  facilities  and  establishing  public  controls  over  develop- 
ment throughout  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  a 
coordinated  regional  plan. 

Public  war  housing  has  contributed  an  appreciable  segment  of  the 
new  construction  in  the  aforementioned  period.  Although  the  war  na- 
turally stopped  the  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  program  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  certain  of  the  previously  determined 
projects  which  had  been  well  advanced  in  the  planning  stage  were, 
with  modifications,  permitted  to  be  carried  out  as  war-time  housing 
projects  for  the  accommodation  of  accredited  war  workers.  Those  that 
were  undertaken  as  permanent  projects  thus  will  be  available  as  low -rent 
projects  after  the  war.  Others  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  in  the  amount 
of  6,170  dwelling  units,  were  undertaken  by  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  as  temporary  war 
housing  and  it  is  planned  that  these  will  be  demolished  soon  after  the 
war.  To  these  latter  there  has  been  some  public  opposition  as  sites  were 
not  always  quickly  available  which  would  be  entirely  unobjectionable  to 
surrounding  neighborhoods,  and  the  type  of  construction  under  war-time 
restrictions  was  not  always  suitable.  By  close  cooperation  between  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Housing  Authority,  however,  acceptable 
temporary  solutions  were  generally  worked  out. 

Following  reluctant  approval  by  the  Commission,  barracks  for 
WAVES  were  constructed  on  the  south  park  of  the  Polo  Field  in  West 
Potomac  Park.  This  further  encroachment  on  needed  recreational  areas 
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in  downtown  parks  would  not  have  been  necessary  had  there  been  ad- 
vance land  acquisition  for  public  building  requirements.  For  instance, 
when  a  site  was  needed  for  barracks  for  SPARS,  the  remnants  of  lots 
fronting  Independence  Ave.,  in  the  Southwest  Building  Area  provided 
an  excellent  site  for  this  purpose,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission instead  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  Monument  Grounds. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Airport  Commission  in 
1938,  studies  were  made  of  a  possible  parkway  to  the  Camp  Springs  site 
in  Maryland.  These  studies  were  revived  as  the  "Suitland  Parkway" 
when  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  acquired  more  than  400  acres 
at  Suitland  for  Federal  office  buildings,  and  were  later  extended  to  Camp 
Springs  Meadows  when  the  War  Department  acquired  and  developed  a 
4,500-acre  fighter  command  base  there.  Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
highway  facilities,  particularly  connections  between  the  new  air  base  and 
Boiling  Field,  the  War  Department  adopted  the  Commission's  plan  and 
is  now  constructing  a  military  highway  along  the  route  of  the  future 
Suitland  Parkway,  thus  fitting  a  war-time  need  into  a  facility  of  per- 
manent value. 

Continuing  its  policy  of  close  cooperation  with  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  two  joint  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  the  principal 
result  of  which  was  agreement  upon  a  program  of  major  improvements  in 
which  there  was  mutual  interest.  These  included  the  plan  for  extension 
of  the  public  building  area  on  both  sides  of  East  Capitol  Street,  the  pro- 
gressive construction  of  the  Fort  Drive;  the  replacement  of  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Highway  Bridge;  the  enlargement  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery;  and  the  removal  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  temporary 
buildings  located  in  the  park  system. 

Renewed  interest  of  national  professional  societies  in  the  plan  of 
Washington  was  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital,  composed  of  representatives  of  ten  professional  and 
civic  groups  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Zantzinger.  This 
committee  met  with  the  Commission  in  May  to  review  the  Commission's 
plans  and  program  and  to  discuss  specific  issues  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  currently  concerned,  such  as  restriction  on  height  of  office  build- 
ings in  downtown  Washington,  the  sites  of  future  memorials,  and  the 
legislative  program. 

No  new  appropriations  have  been  made  available  for  land  acquisition 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Development  of  areas  acquired,  however,  has  been 
proceeding  rapidly  with  Lanham  Act  funds  allotted  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board.  Twenty 
recreation  centers  have  been  improved  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
them  usable.  With  funds  made  available  prior  to  the  war,  the  Com- 
mission is  continuing  to  acquire  land  for  the  George  Washington  Mem- 
orial Parkway  and  expects  to  complete  the  section  from  Cabin  John 
Creek  to  the  proposed  bridge  above  Great  Falls  before  the  end  of  the  war 
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so  that  development  can  proceed  early  in  the  postwar  period.  Similar 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  extension  of  Anacostia  Park  into  Maryland 
by  the  Maryland  Commission. 

In  line  with  directives  to  all  Federal  agencies  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  a  possible  postwar  public  works  program,  the  Commission  is 
working  closely  with  the  Public  Roads  Administration  on  plans  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  and  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Highway  Department  on  other  major  highway  projects.  It  has  sug- 
gested that  studies  be  advanced  for  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac  at  Alex- 
andria to  provide  a  new  approach  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  a 
by-pass  of  the  central  business  district.  It  has  expressed  its  preference 
for  a  single  six-lane  Highway  Bridge  to  replace  the  present  Fourteenth 
Street  bridge,  instead  of  two  four-lane,  one-way  bridges,  as  proposed  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

Under  authority  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers is  engaged  in  a  study  of  a  possible  development  of  power  in  the 
Potomac  River  basin,  reviving  plans  that  were  opposed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1928  because  of  their  effect  on  the  Great  Falls  and  the  gorge 
of  the  Potomac  River,  which  Congress  has  since  authorized  for  ac- 
quisition for  inclusion  in  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  A 
report  has  been  rendered  to  the  District  Engineer  which  cannot  be  made 
public  until  the  proposals  of  the  War  Department  are  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Commission  includes  an  urban  re- 
development bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  would  permit  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  blighted  and  slum  areas  by  a  public  land  agency 
and  the  sale  or  lease  of  that  land  for  redevelopment  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  plans  to  be  formulated  and  adopted  by  the  Planning 
Commission.  Such  legislation  is  already  in  effect  in  several  States. 
Other  legislation  proposed  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  Arlington 
Cemetery;  provide  a  solution  for  the  District  of  Columbia- Virginia 
boundary  issue;  permit  the  transfer  of  land  between  governmental 
agencies  in  adjoining  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  now  permitted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Planning  Commission; 
and  create  a  National  Capital  Development  Authority  to  acquire  land 
needed  for  public  buildings  in  advance  of  need.  Recommendations  of 
both  the  National  and  Maryland  Commissions  for  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Maryland-Washington  Metropolitan  and  Regional  Planning 
Districts  was  approved  in  part  by  the  Maryland  legislature. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  FROM  NOW  ON 

Program  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority 

JOHN  IHLDER,  Executive  Officer,  National  Capital  Housing  Authority, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  is,  at  present,  of  unusual 
interest  because  its  destruction  is  involved  in  a  nation-wide  attack 
upon  public  housing.  NCHA,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  public  housing, 
was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1934,  three  years  before  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  It  developed  a  policy  and  practice  to  which 
it  has  steadfastly  adhered  despite  changing  national  housing  policies 
since  1937. 

Its  description  of  its  program  begins  with  a  stated  purpose:  a  city 
rid  of  all  its  slums;  a  city  with  an  adequate  supply  of  good,  low -rental 
dwellings.  At  a  hearing  before  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  this  winter,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  which  is  leading  the  attack,  said  that  the  private  builders  have 
"recently"  accepted  this  purpose.  Another  of  their  spokesmen  at  the 
same  hearings  several  times  declared,  "The  slums  must  go!"  So  as  be- 
tween the  organized  private  builders  and  the  public  housing  agency  they 
are  attacking,  there  is  agreement  as  to  purpose — always  remembering 
that  the  slum  owners  have  not  yet  been  heard.  That  leaves  the  question 
of  how  slums  are  to  go. 

In  response  to  that,  NCHA's  answer  is:  (1)  Slum  reclamation  and 
(2)  Provision  of  good,  low-rental  housing. 

Slum  reclamation  means  the  redevelopment  of  a  slum  area  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  This  may  be  commercial,  recreational, 
higher  cost  residential  or  some  use  other  than  low-rent  housing.  In 
such  cases  other  sites  must  be  found  for  the  displaced  population.  Pro- 
vision of  low -rent  housing  involves  selection  of  appropriate  sites.  So  in 
slum  reclamation  the  first  question  is  "What  is  the  best  use  for  this 
site?"  While  in  provision  of  low-rent  housing  the  first  question  is,  "Where 
is  the  best  site?" 

The  answers  to  the  two  questions  may  or  may  not  be  a  site  that  has 
been  cleared  of  substandard  dwellings.  When  it  is,  then  slum  reclamation 
and  provision  of  good,  low-rental  dwellings  coincide.  When  it  is  not, 
then  redevelopment  must  be  for  other  uses,  and  other  sites  must  be 
found  for  the  low-rental  dwellings. 

This  has  been  the  practice  of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
in  the  past  and  it  is  the  practice  it  wishes  to  continue. 

But  the  private  builders  having  recently  become  converted  to  this 
program,  now  wish  to  take  it  over.  They  state  that  they  can  build  more 
cheaply  than  can  a  public  agency,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ask  that  the 
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government  acquire,  assemble  and  clear  the  sites  and  then  sell  them  to 
private  developers  at  a  price  that  will  assure  profit  to  the  developers. 
They  then  ask  that  the  municipality  pay  the  rents  of  low-income  tenants 
who  cannot  afford  profit-producing  rates. 

To  this  NCHi:  replies  that  it  welcomes  all  that  the  private  builders 
will  do  well  without  government  subsidy,  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been 
ready  to  retire  from  a  project  on  which  it  has  not  made  commitments  if 
a  responsible  private  firm  will  take  it  over,  that  it  is  ready  to  cooperate 
in  making  sites  available  for  private  builders,  and  then  adds  its  stock 
statement:  "Public  housing  should  supplement  private  and  therefore 
the  more  that  private  does  in  providing  good  housing  at  lower  rents, 
the  less  public  will  have  to  do." 

So  the  initiative  is  with  private  builders  and  owners  whose  perform- 
ance sets  the  ceiling  for  public  housing. 

On  this  basis  of  policy  the  NCHA  has  tentatively  outlined  its  program. 
It  believes  this  program  should  begin  now,  not  be  merely  a  paper  "post- 
war" proposal.  Its  belief  is  due  to  facts;  we  already  are  beginning  to 
face  postwar  problems,  phases  of  unemployment,  return  of  disabled 
veterans,  to  say  nothing  of  care  of  service  men's  families  and  keeping  up 
the  morale  of  munitions  workers  who  foresee  the  end  of  their  jobs.  So  a 
gradual  assumption  of  the  tasks  that  await  us  will  not  only  make  us 
better  able  to  deal  with  those  tasks  as  they  increase  in  magnitude,  but 
will  also  enable  us  to  end  the  war  quicker  by  keeping  war-workers  keen 
on  their  war  jobs  instead  of  uneasily  seeking  new  jobs. 

With  this  in  view  and  prompted  by  the  intolerable  conditions  under 
which  the  low-income  part  of  Washington's  population  is  living,  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  proposes  to  resume  now  its  inter- 
rupted work  of  slum  reclamation  and  provision  of  good,  low-rent  hous- 
ing, always  with  the  proviso  that  this  work  shall  not  require  materials 
needed  for  war  production. 

In  1940  it  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  20,000  sub- 
standard dwellings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  should  be  replaced. 

Since  1940  deterioration  has  been  abnormally  rapid,  due  to  house- 
overcrowding,  makeshift  conversions,  lack  of  repairs.  So  20,000  sub- 
standard dwellings  is  today  an  underestimate.  But  meanwhile  the  pri- 
vate builders  have  manifested  their  recent  interest.  In  the  hope  that  this 
will  lead  them  to  rehabilitate  deteriorating  areas  not  yet  slums,  perhaps 
even  to  aid  in  reclaiming  some  of  the  slums,  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  continues  to  use  its  1940  estimate  as  indicating  the  prob- 
able size  of  the  task  that  will  come  to  it.  Of  course,  if  the  private  builders 
were  to  do  much  more  than  now  seems  possible,  NCHA's  task  would  be 
reduced. 

In  its  estimates  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  has  con- 
sidered a  period  of  twenty  years  and  has  estimated  that  replacements 
may  average  approximately  $5,000  a  dwelling.  That  makes  a  round 
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total  of  $100,000,000  capital  that  may  be  required  during  twenty  years. 
This,  moreover,  is  an  investment  not  an  expenditure.  As  with  the 
original  loan  to  the  Authority  nine  years  ago,  the  program  calls  for  the 
ultimate  repayment  of  this  capital  with  interest  at  the  going  Federal 
rate.  In  other  words,  the  Authority  proposes  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale 
what  it  already  has  done. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McCarran 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  would 
authorize  loans  of  $10,000,000  a  year  for  two  years,  to  start  the  work. 
What  other  loans  would  be  needed  in  the  future  would  depend  upon 
private  builders  in : 

1.  Effective  reconditioning  of  blighted  areas  now  on  the  way  to 
becoming  slums. 

2.  Cooperation  in  redeveloping  slum  areas,  especially  those  whose 
best  use  is  not  low-rent  housing. 

3.  Building  new  houses  that  will  not  quickly  deteriorate  and  that 
will  be  available  at  moderate  rentals. 
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Planning  in  the  Great  Plains 

H.  L.  WALSTER,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

THE  founding  fathers  of  this  Nation  looked  always  to  the  west. 
Washington  ventured  beyond  the  AUeghenies.  Thomas  Jefferson 
planned  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  stretches  of  land  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  country  was  young,  impoverished  by  war.  Land  was  its 
greatest  asset;  people,  its  greatest  need.  Congress  acceded  to  popular 
demand,  land  was  sold  cheaply  to  help  pay  the  national  debt.  The  origi- 
nal States  ceded  their  westward  claims  to  the  United  States.  Thus  was 
born  a  public  domain  of  346,848  square  miles.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803  added  to  this  domain  a  truly  magnificent  contribution  of  more  than 
twice  the  original  public  domain,  or  827,987  square  miles  of  land. 

Both  Washington  and  Jefferson  thought  and  planned  in  terms  of  a 
Nation  whose  future  was  bound  to  waterways — steam  and  steel  had  not 
yet  been  harnessed.  Jefferson's  master  stroke  gave  us  the  Father  of 
Waters,  its  gigantic  tributary,  the  Missouri,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  Southern  Plains,  the  whole  Great 
Plains  area  and  its  future  problems.  Jefferson  looked  across  the  At- 
lantic, where  he  saw  a  dictator  striding  across  the  face  of  Europe.  Jeffer- 
son feared  the  grandiose  schemes  of  a  Napoleon  and  was  determined 
that,  come  what  might,  the  land  Jefferson  loved  must  always  have  free 
and  unimpeded  access  to  the  sea  from  its  great  interior.  Jefferson  acted, 
even  if  he  did  buy  "a  pig  in  a  poke,"  for  certainly  he  acquired  a  huge,  un- 
explored, unknown  territory.  The  trans-Mississippi  area  was  far  from  the 
Potomac  and  tidewater  Virginia.  No  man  then  living  could  envision  the 
potentialities  of  the  bargain  Jefferson  had  made — the  acquisition  of  the 
future  bread  basket  of  the  Nation  and  the  world's  larder  in  time  of  war. 
Even  today  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  live  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  certainly  most  of  those  living  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  still  have  the  vaguest  notions  of  the  size  of  this  mid-continental 
area  which  embraces  the  Great  Plains. 

Professor  J.  A.  Scott  Watson,  well  known  agricultural  scientist  of 
England,  now  British  Agricultural  Attache  at  Washington  and  Agri- 
cultural Adviser  at  Ottawa,  has  given  us  a  thumbnail  description  of  our 
own  land  in  the  May,  1943  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture of  Britain : 

The  vast  central  block  of  land  that  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  continent's  food  production  includes  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada 
and  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Middle  Western  States.  .  .  .  The  great  bulk  of 
the  country  is  grassland  by  nature — long  grass  with  occasional  groves  of  trees 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  relatively  high  and,  in  the  drier  belts,  short  grass  that 
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grows  freely  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  again  during  an  even  shorter 
period  in  the  autumn. 

The  agricultural  occupation  of  this  vast  area  of  grassland,  particularly 
the  short  grass  country,  was  an  experiment  in  land  use  which  had  never 
been  tried  anywhere  else  in  the  world  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  the 
original  occupiers  had  mighty  few  guides  by  which  to  set  their  course. 
When  man  first  went  out  on  to  the  Plains  he  literally  came  out  of  the 
woods.  He  tarried  a  while  on  the  prairie  lands  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  but  there  his  experience  was  not  an  entirely  new  experience, 
for  those  States  still  had  fairly  abundant  forests  along  river  courses  and 
on  the  rougher  terrain.  But  when  he  really  got  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
short  grass  country,  there  were  no  blazes  on  trees  to  mark  his  way,  no 
fund  of  agricultural  experience  to  guide  him  in  unknown  country. 
Neither  science  nor  practice  furnished  him  reliable  guides.  The  practice 
he  knew  had  been  acquired  under  entirely  different  climatic  conditions. 

American  agricultural  science  itself  was  evolving  in  the  older  areas  of 
more  abundant  rainfall.  It  had  little  to  offer  the  settler  except  principles 
that  worked  where  and  when  it  was  wet  but  did  not  work  where  and  when 
it  was  dry.  Any  honest  agricultural  scientist  who  ever  came  out  on  to  the 
Plains  and  dared  to  stay  twenty-five  years  or  longer  knows  that  he  has 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  Plains  experience  unlearning  what  was  law  and 
gospel  when  he  was  still  in  the  woods.  If  time  permitted,  one  could  re- 
late quite  a  list  of  ideas  about  land  tillage  that  have  gone  into  the  discard. 
Heading  the  list  is  the  dust  mulch  theory  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
the  loss  of  soil  water  by  capillary  rise  from  a  subsoil  water  table,  dis- 
carded as  inapplicable  because  we  now  know  that  most  Plains  soils  have 
no  temporary  water  table.  Alongside  of  this  idea  we  might  put  the  older 
slogans  such  as  Poor  Richard's  injunction.  "Plow  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep,"  "Turn  the  trash  under,"  and  "Make  a  fine  seed  bed,"  were 
maxims  of  good  farming  in  humid  territories.  All  three  of  these  ideas 
have  been  profoundly  modified  as  farmers  have  gained  experience  in  the 
Plains.  We  now  say  plow  deep  for  only  some  crops  and  then  not  often  or 
too  deep  at  any  one  time;  we  now  say  leave  as  much  trash  on  the  top  as 
is  possible  so  as  to  afford  protection  against  wind  and  to  assist  water  in- 
filtration; and  finally,  we  like  to  have  a  respectable  proportion  of  clods 
along  with  the  fine  earth  of  the  seed  bed. 

Then,  too,  when  we  first  went  out  on  to  the  Plains  we  took  with  us 
notions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  farm  manure  and  fertilizers,  and  we  dis- 
coursed learnedly  about  the  sin  of  burning  straw  piles  to  some  wheat 
grower  who  had  no  equipment  for  returning  straw  to  the  land  and  who,  if 
he  had  returned  it  all  without  making  provision  for  extra  moisture, 
would  probably  have  ruined  his  chances  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Yes, 
folks,  the  Great  Plains  has  been  a  grand  place  for  testing  agricultural 
theories,  but  sometimes  it  has  been  pretty  hard  upon  both  the  theories 
and  the  theorists. 
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Systematic  gathering  of  facts  with  respect  to  the  potentialities  of 
Great  Plains  agriculture  did  not  precede  agricultural  occupancy.  Un- 
fortunately, and  yet  perhaps  fortunately,  we  do  not  do  things  that  way 
in  the  United  St&tes.  One  of  the  least  known  and  certainly  infrequently 
heralded  agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Office  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  began 
gathering  the  facts  needed  for  agricultural  planning  and  action  on  the 
Plains  at  its  system  of  Dry  Land  Experiment  Stations  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century;  for  example,  at  Moccasin,  Montana  in  1907,  at  Dickin- 
son, North  Dakota  in  1906,  at  Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota  in  1907,  at 
North  Platte,  Nebraska  in  1906,  at  Akron,  Colorado  in  1908,  at  Hays, 
Kansas  in  1906,  at  Garden  City,  Kansas  in  1908,  at  Dalhart,  Texas  in 
1908,  and  at  Amarillo,  Texas  in  1906.  Several  other  Dry  Land  Stations 
were  established  in  the  next  decade. 

The  guiding  genius  in  laying  down  the  systems  of  crop  rotation  and 
soil  management  put  under  test  at  these  Dry  Land  Stations  was  E.  C. 
Chilcott,  a  son  of  the  Plains  himself,  long  head  of  the  Office  of  Dry  Land 
Agriculture  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Before  his  death  he  pre- 
pared two  rather  remarkable  documents  based  upon  his  studies  at  these 
Stations — Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  81,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  issued  in  February,  1927  under  the  title  "The  Relations 
Between  Crop  Yields  and  Precipitation  in  the  Great  Plains  Area,"  and 
the  supplement,  another  document,  was  entitled  "Crop  Rotations  and 
Tillage  Methods."  These  two  documents,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  and 
infrequent  contributions  from  the  Office  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture,  are 
still  too  little  known  and  used.  They  are  not  light  reading.  They  repre- 
sent a  gathering  of  facts  from  twenty -three  field  stations  of  the  Office  of 
Dry  Land  Agriculture,  extending  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas  and  somewhat  farther  south.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Chilcott  over  fifteen  years  ago  are  probably  subject  to  some 
modification,  yet  they  express  a  faith  in  the  Plains  based  upon  consistent 
careful  observation.  I  quote  significant  paragraphs,  the  content  of  which 
will  probably  be  disputed,  even  by  some  of  his  present  day  colleagues ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  significant.  Said  Chilcott: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  annual  precipitation  is  a  vital  factor  in  deter- 
mining crop  yield,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  the  dominant  factor;  but  the  limitation  of 
crop  yield  is  most  frequently  due  to  the  operation  of  one  or  of  several  inhibiting 
factors  other  than  shortage  of  rainfall. 

At  this  point  I  should  inject  the  conclusions  reached  by  John  S.  Cole 
of  the  Office  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture,  who  made  a  later  study  of  the 
relationship  between  spring  wheat  yields  and  precipitation,  particularly 
in  the  Northern  Plains.  He  found  a  high  positive  correlation  between 
annual  precipitation  (i.  e.,  the  twelve  months  preceding  July  31)  and 
spring  wheat  yields. 
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Chilcott  in  support  of  his  point  of  view  went  on  to  say : 
Yields  equivalent  to  10  bushels  or  less  per  acre  of  wheat  have  occurred  in 
75  of  the  218  crop  years  during  which  these  investigations  have  been  conducted 
at  16  stations  on  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  (A  crop  year  is  defined  as  the  yield 
obtained  from  any  one  of  the  stations  in  any  given  year.  H.L.W.)  During  23  of 
these  75  years  the  annual  precipitation  was  less  than  12  inches.  During  the 
remaining  52  of  the  75  crop  years  the  low  yields  were  due  to  inhibiting  factors 
other  than  inadequate  annual  precipitation.  But,  nevertheless,  the  composite 
crop  yields  have  averaged  throughout  the  entire  218  crop  years  the  equivalent  of 
16.1  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Chilcott  recognized  that  the  inhibiting  factors  might  be  meteorological 
factors  other  than  rainfall  and  that  the  effects  of  disease  and  insect 
pests  must  be  considered.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  Plains  should  be  slow,  that  there  was  neither 
economic  justification  nor  sufficient  knowledge  to  bring  them  up  to  full 
development.  Chilcott  argued  for  making  large  use  of  farm  and  farmer 
experience.  He  recognized  that  the  experience  of  the  people  themselves 
on  the  land  must  enter  into  the  picture  of  planning  and  development  in  a 
large  way,  and  that  no  system  of  land  classification  would  ever  be  ade- 
quate enough  unless  it  was  imposed  upon  a  body  of  accumulated  farm 
experience. 

The  program  of  county  land  use  planning  initiated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  land-grant  colleges 
for  farmers  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  enthusiastically  partici- 
pated in  by  many  Great  Plains  farmers.  It  is,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
the  greatest  achievement  in  planning  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Great 
Plains.  The  curtailment  and  abolition  of  this  democratically  conceived 
and  operated  program  so  far  as  its  Federal  support  is  concerned  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  but  I  believe  that  the  experience  gained  and  enthu- 
siasm developed  for  this  type  of  grass-roots  planning  will  keep  it  going 
with  state  and  county  support. 

Burke  County,  North  Dakota  is  a  typical  Great  Plains  county.  A 
short  review  of  the  history  of  planning  in  such  a  county  is  in  order. 
Agricultural  planning  in  Burke  County  began  with  economic  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  Land-Grant  College  Extension  Service  in  1928,  con- 
ferences which  reflected  back  the  facts  gathered  and  sifted  and  analyzed 
at  the  annual  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Farm  Outlook  Con- 
ferences. Yet  these  early  county  economic  conferences  scarcely  came  to 
grips  with  the  real  problems  of  the  Plains,  for  they  still  thought  in  terms 
of  economic  solutions  only.  Real  agricultural  planning  began  in  Burke 
County,  North  Dakota  in  March,  1936  with  the  selection  of  a  committee 
of  34  farm  men  and  women.  Active  planning  work  continued  through 
1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940.  The  product  of  their  activity  appeared  in 
June,  1940  under  the  title  "Land  Use  Planning,  Burke  County,  North 
Dakota,  Preliminary  Report,  June  1940."  This  product  was  the  handi- 
work and,  even  more  important,  the  brain  work  of  109  community 
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committees  representing  28  communities,  of  a  county  committee  con- 
sisting of  28  farmer  members,  3  county  commissioners,  3  AAA  committee- 
men, the  FSA  supervisor,  the  FCA  county  supervisor,  the  county  ex- 
tension agent,  and  an  executive  committee  of  5  chosen  from  the  county 
committee.  This  is  a  typical  county  land  use  planning  set-up. 

The  experience  of  these  Burke  County  farmers  first  focused  on  the 
job  of  delineating  some  13  land  use  areas  in  the  county,  after  which  they 
outlined  in  detail  the  major  land  use  problems  for  each  area  and  sug- 
gested practical  land  use  adjustments  for  each  area.  They  took  an  over- 
all look  at  agricultural  production  trends  in  the  county,  discovered  that 
63  percent  of  their  land  was  tenant  operated  in  1938  and  only  37  percent 
owner  operated.  They  literally  put  the  county  under  a  huge  magnifying 
glass  and  studied  it  in  detail.  They  made  pointed  recommendations  to 
individuals  as  to  agricultural  practices,  to  the  Extension  Service  as  to 
the  type  of  agricultural  education  work  needed  in  the  county,  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  to  the  type  of  fact  finding  needed  for 
their  county,  and  to  the  several  Federal  agencies  operated  in  their  county 
as  to  the  haywire,  to  use  a  typical  Plains  metaphor,  in  their  activities. 

If  you  think  these  county  land  use  planning  reports  are  colorless 
documents,  I  suggest  you  read  some  of  their  recommendations,  for 
example,  this  one: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College  develop  a  forage  crop  which  has  the  drouth  resistant  character 
of  the  Russian  Thistle  and  the  feeding  qualities  of  non-grain  corn. 

Objectivity  has  characterized  the  entire  land  use  planning  program- 
Have  their  objectives  all  been  achieved?  Of  course  not,  nor  has  the 
millennium  come.  But  listen  to  this  appraisal  by  the  editor  of  a  little 
county  seat  newspaper,  the  editor  of  the  Bowbells  Tribune,  Burke 
County,  North  Dakota,  written  on  May  9,  1940: 

These  Land  Use  meetings  may  not  develop  a  solution  to  the  farmers'  problem 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  It  may  take  years  before  their  value  will  be  fully 
realized,  and  perhaps  those  who  are  active  in  the  work  today  will  never  know  the 
full  effect  of  the  work  they  have  started,  but  some  sweet  day,  while  looking  over 
the  historical  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  farmer  of  tomorrow 
is  going  to  take  time  out  to  thank  God  that  out  of  the  courage,  patience  and  fore- 
sight of  his  ancestors  a  New  Agriculture  has  been  built  to  replace  the  one  in  which 
market  calamities,  wind  and  water  erosion,  insect  pests,  share-cropping  and 
inequitable  taxes  made  the  farmer's  life  one  continuous  nightmare  of  thwarted 
ambitions,  wasted  efforts  and  social  insecurity. 

Just  as  the  hope  of  yesterday  was  westward,  so  is  the  hope  of  today  in  the 
very  land  under  our  feet,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  farmers,  through  local  planning 
efforts  and  organized  corrective  steps,  not  only  to  insure  his  tenure  on  that  land, 
but  to  learn  how  best  to  use  it  and  still  preserve  its  fertility. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Great  Plains  the  No.  1  problem 
has  been  "How  best  to  use  the  land."  Many  and  various  are  the  pre- 
scriptions which  have  been  offered,  but,  thank  God,  the  patient  still 
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lives.  Over  sixty  years  ago,  James  S.  Brisbin  prescribed  "The  Beef 
Bonanza"  or  "How  to  get  rich  on  the  Plains."  About  the  same  time, 
John  W.  Powell  wrote  his  "Report  on  the  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region  of  the 
United  States"  (1879),  and  in  1889  he  appeared  before  the  North  Dakota 
Constitutional  Convention  and  argued  for  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
water  resources  of  the  Northern  Plains  and  suggested  that  in  the  future 
irrigation  would  have  to  become  a  fairly  common  practice  if  agricultural 
occupancy  and  development  were  to  proceed. 

Oliver  E.  Baker  furnished  us  an  encylopedic  review  of  the  facts  about 
agricultural  planning  for  the  Northern  Great  Plains  in  his  chapter  on 
"Government  Research  in  Aid  of  Settlers  and  Farmers  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States"  published  in  Isaiah  Bowman's  "Pio- 
neer Settlement"  in  1932.  That  a  benevolent  government  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Great  Plains 
is  evident  when  one  lists  the  agencies  whose  observations  and  studies 
have  all  contributed  the  facts  needed  for  all  planning  and  action  pro- 
grams in  the  Great  Plains.  Not  all  of  these  governmental  programs  can 
be  put  in  the  plus  column,  but  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  plus  column  I 
would  put  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  doing  two  things:  First,  establish- 
ment of  its  Division  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  with  its  system  of  experiment  stations  and  its  system  of  coopera- 
tion with  state-owned  branch  stations  extending  from  Texas  to  North 
Dakota.  Tillage  and  crop  rotation  practices  tested  by  these  stations  and 
crop  choices  made  by  these  stations  have  become  the  bulwark  of  Great 
Plains  agriculture.  Second,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's  promotion  of 
a  program  of  discovering  new  plants  and  creating  new  varieties  of  old 
plants,  thus  obtaining  plants  better  suited  to  the  Plains.  They  have 
worked  through  their  Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction 
and  have  systematically  supported  a  program  of  plant  breeding  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  existing  state  experiment  stations,  as 
well  as  with  the  Federal  stations  within  the  area.  The  work  of  the  plant 
breeders  and  plant  explorers  of  the  Nation  was  thoroughly  reviewed  in 
the  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Talk  about  achievements  in  planning.  Modest,  unsung,  little 
known  plant  breeders  have  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  in  this  room 
created  practically  every  acre  of  the  food  crops  now  occupying  the  Plains. 
The  golden  grain  that  is  even  now  ripe  for  the  harvest  in  the  Southern 
Plains  and  which  within  another  month  or  so  will  fall  before  the  har- 
vesters of  the  Northern  Plains  is  the  product  of  the  scientific  planning 
of  individuals  and  small  groups,  civil  servants  of  the  States  and 
Nation,  who  have  handed  to  our  farmers  the  biological  implements 
of  conquest. 

Paul  Bliss,  a  poet  of  the  Plains,  once  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "God  Made 
Kansas  for  Wheat,"  but  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Almighty  had  some 
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fine  cooperators,  for  Mark  Carleton  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  introduced  into  Kansas  and  the  Southern  Plains,  Turkey 
wheat  and  Kharkof  wheat,  two  varieties  he  had  found  in  Russia  about 
the  turn  of  the  century;  that  H.  F.  Roberts,  W.  M.  Jardine,  L.  E.  Call, 
and  S.  C.  Salmon,  Kansans  all,  gave  the  State  and  the  Southern  Plains, 
Kanred  wheat,  a  selection  from  a  Crimean  wheat  which  they  introduced 
in  1917.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Southern  Dust  Bowl  through 
the  introduction  and  wide  use  of  the  many  grain  sorghums  is  another 
instance  of  systematic,  thoroughly  scientific  planning  and  action. 

The  Plains,  particularly  the  Great  Plains,  is  not  only  the  home  of 
spring  wheat,  winter  wheat,  and  grain  sorghum,  but  it  is  also  the  scene 
of  the  operations  of  many  livestock  men.  In  his  delightful  book  entitled 
"The  Cycle  of  the  Sod  and  the  Livestock  Industries  Here  and  Abroad," 
Robert  W.  Sears  presents  the  viewpoint  of  cattle-men,  who  have  always 
disputed  the  claims  of  the  farmer.  Sears  sums  up  his  viewpoint  rather 
completely  in  the  following  brief  paragraph : 

Years  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  through  the  cut  and  try  system, 
definite  lines  had  been  marked  out  on  the  sod,  where  successful  farming  without 
irrigation  would  be  a  national  asset.  The  colossal  failure  of  the  dry-farming  epoch 
on  the  range  area,  should  be  proof  for  all  time  that  the  best  and  most  valuable 
crop  that  land  will  consistently  produce,  is  the  sod  with  which  Nature  has 
endowed  it. 

Thus  briefly  does  Sears  sum  up  those  who  sincerely  believe  in  the 
benediction  of  grass.  Like  most  cattle-men,  he  is  an  intense  individualist, 
and  intense  individualists  are  likely  to  favor  cut  and  try  systems  rather 
than  over-all  group  planning.  Nevertheless,  such  people  are  not  as  far 
apart  as  they  sometimes  think  they  are.  No  matter  who  makes  a  plan, 
whether  an  individual,  a  group,  a  county,  or  a  State,  if  it  is  ever  going 
to  be  used,  somebody  has  to  put  it  to  use,  but  it  is  a  rare  plan  that  isn't 
subject  to  cutting  and  trying.  In  fact,  those  plans  which  are  most  flexible, 
most  easily  adjusted  to  cutting  and  trying,  are  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  long  run. 

Bert  Sears  is  probably  a  believer  in  biodynamics,  even  though  he 
might  resent  having  such  a  name  hurled  at  him.  He  has  been  a  world 
traveler  and  observer  of  livestock  ranges  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
South  America.  As  he  has  traveled  he  has  seen  that  it  takes  living  plants 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  soil.  If  you  read  him,  you  find  him  placing 
little  faith  in  that  type  of  rehabilitation  that  considers  only  the  me- 
chanical aspect  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  short,  he  has  more  faith  in 
sod  than  he  has  in  engineering. 

In  the  development  of  the  public  land  policy  of  the  Great  Plains 
there  has  always  been  much  controversy  between  those  who  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  high  degree  of  private  control  with  complete  freedom  to 
cut  and  try  and  those  who  have  insisted  upon  a  high  degree  of  public 
control  over  the  land.   I  think  we  must  grant  that  the  public  planners 
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tend  to  become  zealots  and  imbued  with  missionary  zeal,  even  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  being  quite  willing  to  run  rough  shod  over  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  Then,  too,  I  think  we  must  grant  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  public  planner  to  ride  theses,  to  over  use  of  publicity,  particularly 
publicity  favorable  to  his  pet  ideas,  but  that  the  planner  is  any  more 
guilty  of  this  attitude  than  those  in  charge  of  the  action  programs  is  a 
debatable  question.  The  research  man,  working  within  the  confines  of  a 
Great  Plains  environment,  seeing  the  broad  pendulum-like  movements  of 
nature  and  of  man,  is  inclined  toward  conservative  appraisals  and  some- 
times dashes  a  little  too  much  cold  water  upon  both  plans  and  planners. 
At  the  height  of  the  drouth  period  of  1934  and  1936  there  were  those  who 
told  us  that  over-grazing  was  completely  eliminating  the  great  grazing 
resources  of  the  Nation.  This  point  of  view  was  disputed  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
MoUin,  Secretary  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in 
his  little  booklet  entitled  "If  and  When  It  Rains,"  published  in  1938. 
The  author  declared  that  there  has  been  an  over-emphasis  on  so-called 
over-grazing,  that  the  drouth  was  a  temporary  condition  and  that  there 
is  always  a  remarkable  recovery  of  so-called  over-grazed  pastures  when 
moderate  rains  come. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  a  concrete  piece  of  evidence 
accumulated  by  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
which  bears  directly  upon  this  issue.  During  the  period  1932  to  1941, 
inclusive,  the  range  lands  of  western  North  Dakota  experienced  about 
five  years  of  drought  followed  by  about  five  years  of  fairly  ample  pre- 
cipitation. In  our  recently  published  Bulletin  No.  320  by  Whitman, 
Hanson,  and  Peterson,  we  have  demonstrated  that  two  of  the  most 
valuable  Plains  grasses,  blue  grama  and  western  wheatgrass,  suffered 
severe  injury  and  declined  in  abundance  during  the  dry  years,  but  with 
the  return  of  the  wet  years  they  have  gotten  back  to  about  the  same  level 
they  had  previous  to  the  drouth  period.  In  fact,  some  of  the  species  are 
now  in  greater  abundance  than  they  were  before  the  drouth  period.  It  is 
true  that  the  impact  of  drouth  led  to  a  terrific  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  cattle  so  that  the  ranges  had  a  better  chance  to  begin  their  recovery, 
but  in  general,  as  far  as  our  North  Dakota  ranges  are  concerned,  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  grasses  now  re- 
maining in  western  North  Dakota  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
drouth  period,  although  there  have  been  some  temporary  changes  in  the 
percentage  of  certain  species.  The  authors  reached  a  very  significant 
conclusion  with  regard  to  grassland. 

One  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  this  grassland  vegetation  has  great 
stability,  especially  in  relation  to  severe  fluctuations  in  moisture  conditions. 

How  long  does  it  take  range  land  which  has  been  plowed  to  "go  back 
to  grass?"  In  a  bulletin  now  in  press,  W.  C.  Whitman,  H.  Theo.  Hanson, 
and  Gordon  Loder  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
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have  reported  upon  the  degree  of  revegetation  of  a  large  number  of 
western  North  Dakota  fields  which  were  originally  broken  between  1908 
and  1914.  In  most  cases  they  had  been  farmed  only  a  few  years  when 
abandoned.  These  investigators  found  a  fairly  good  grass  cover  of  native 
grasses  on  the  fields  within  8  to  10  years  after  abandonment  of  cropping, 
with  the  midgrasses,  western  wheatgrass,  needle-and-thread,  and  feather 
bunchgrass  dominant.  After  an  abandonment  of  25  to  30  years,  blue 
grama,  a  typical  short  grass,  tends  to  become  dominant,  with  a  decline  of 
the  proportion  of  the  midgrass.  They  find,  however,  that  it  will  probably 
take  40  to  60  years  to  insure  a  return  to  a  true  climax  vegetation.  Al- 
though protection  from  grazing  favors  revegetation,  moderate  grazing 
favored  the  return  of  grama  grass  on  clay  soils. 

P.  V.  Cardon,  in  an  address  before  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Grass- 
land Conference  in  Amarillo,  Texas  in  1940,  summed  up  the  arguments 
for  more  extensive  use  of  grassland  farming  in  five  statements  which  I 
abbreviate:  (1)  All  of  the  land  now  in  grass  in  this  country  is  land  gener- 
ally unsuited  to  the  production  of  cultivated  crops;  (2)  Extensive  grass- 
land areas  have  been  broken  which  should  have  remained  in  grass  since 
they  are  not  suited  to  other  crops;  (3)  Much  of  the  land  now  in  crops 
would  be  benefited  by  being  returned  temporarily  to  grass;  (4)  Grass  may 
be  grown  to  replace  crops  in  surplus  production  and  thereby  aid  in 
balancing  the  agricultural  output  of  the  Nation;  and  (5)  by  according  to 
grass  its  rightful  place  as  a  crop  in  American  agriculture  we  can  produce 
not  only  more  but  better  grass.  Cardon  may  be  properly  designated  as 
the  No.  1  planner  for  grassland  agriculture.  He  thinks  of  grassland 
agriculture  as  a  "flexible"  agriculture.  Is  there  any  area  in  the  United 
States  where  flexibility  is  so  necessary  as  in  the  Great  Plains? 

As  one  attempts  to  appraise  and  survey  plans  and  planning  move- 
ments in  the  Great  Plains  he  inevitably  comes  back  to  a  study  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  stability.  We  have  more  of  them  than  we 
usually  take  time  to  put  down  on  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  list  I  would 
put  the  people  themselves.  I  like  William  Allen  White's  statement  which 
appears  in  the  foreword  to  Clark  and  Robert's  population  study  called 
"People  of  Kansas."  Says  the  sage  of  Emporia:  "Kansas  is  Kansas 
largely  because  of  the  people  who  come  here."  Without  taking  time  to 
relate  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  just  one  more  quotation  from  White : 

This  story  of  the  settlement  of  Kansas  is  a  sort  of  folk  romance.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  Kansas  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  State.  It  is  why 
Kansas  is  Kansas. 

There  is  character  like  this  in  the  history  and  in  the  people  of  every 
one  of  the  Plains  States.  A  rural  sociologist  by  the  name  of  Adolph 
Schrock  recently  published  an  appraisal  of  one  element  of  our  population 
in  the  Dakotas  in  which  he  suggested  that: 

The  period  of  storm  and  stress  of  pioneering  days  of  Dakota  agricultural 
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expansion  and  survival  may  be  over.  The  new  era  has  definitely  arrived,  and 
whether  or  not  a  state  of  senility  will  now  characterise  the  epoch  needs  to  be 
seen.  The  present  generation  has  lost  many  of  the  older  traits  of  the  early  pio- 
neers. We  are  not  certain  if  its  stamina  will  weaken  or  completely  give  way  under 
the  pressm"e  of  economic  depression,  crop  failures,  grasshoppers,  and  dust  storms. 
The  near  future  will  give  us  the  answer. 

To  this  pessimistic  sociologist  I  would  say :  study  people,  not  books. 
Population  statistics  themselves  with  respect  to  this  particular  group  of 
people,  the  Russian-Germans,  indicate  their  sure  survival. 

The  Great  Plains  are  subject  to  three  great  physical  laws.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  law  of  variability.  When  Jupiter  Pluvius  turns  on  the  spigot 
at  the  right  time  and  keeps  it  on  long  enough  each  time,  when  old  Boreas 
tarries  not  too  late  in  the  spring  and  comes  not  too  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  all  the  other  imps  who  dish  out  drouth,  hand  out  hail,  or  pepper 
the  land  with  pestilence,  forbear,  then  crops  lift  up  their  heads  and  smile, 
men  lift  up  their  heads  still  higher,  and  all  is  well,  except,  mayhap,  when 
abundance  becomes  super-abundance,  and  the  plague  of  plenty  assails. 
The  second  great  law  which  must  govern  any  enduring  Plains  economy 
is  the  law  of  limited  expansion  and  severe  contraction.  Any  economy, 
whether  agricultural  or  dependent  upon  agriculture,  laid  down  upon  the 
physical  background  of  the  Plains  must  be  set  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  shock  of  sudden  contraction  and  must  be  managed  with  such  a 
degree  of  conservatism  as  to  avoid  over-expansion  in  days  of  plenty.  We 
have  had  our  "dust  bowl"  years  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Plains.  We  shall  have  them  again.  Now  we  are  experiencing  abundant 
rainfall.  The  temptation  to  over-expand,  particularly  as  we  face  the  very 
great  need  for  food  production  for  the  world,  is  great.  Yet  let  us  remem- 
ber that  every  favorable  season  may  be  followed  by  an  unfavorable 
season.  The  third  great  law  of  the  Plains  is  that  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Plains — soils,  grass,  timber  shelter,  and  water — are  limited,  ex- 
haustible, and  subject  to  destruction. 

Set  over  against  these  three  fundamental  laws  of  the  Plains  let  us 
place  a  natural  corollary,  the  one  word,  reserves — reserves  of  water,  re- 
serves of  feed,  reserves  of  finances.  I  am  not  so  greatly  concerned  as  to 
how  each  of  these  reserves  is  accumulated.  The  soil  conservator  will  store 
a  lot  of  water  in  the  soil.  The  irrigator  will  impound  it  behind  a  dam  and 
distribute  it  as  he  needs  it,  or,  mayhap,  he  may  pump  out  from  hidden 
sources  the  infiltered  water  of  other  years. 

The  introduction  of  the  ever-normal-granary  idea  into  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Plains  deserves  equal  rank  as  a  contribution  in  planning 
to  that  made  by  the  scientists  who  have  provided  us  tillage  methods  and 
plants  for  the  Plains.  The  ever-normal-granary  idea  is  a  good  one,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  encourage  too  much  small  grain  production.  Applied 
to  corn  in  the  Northern  Plains  and  Central  Plains  and  to  grain  sorghums 
in  the  Central  Plains  and  Southern  Plains  and  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  grassland  economy,  we  have  a  reserve  system  adapted  to  the  Plains. 
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Financial  reserves  are  always  necessary.  It  does  appear  that  with  the 
gradual  spread  of  a  type  of  agricultural  economy  which  has  become  one 
of  large  land  holdings  and  of  commercial  production,  there  has  arisen  a 
greater  dependence  upon  borrowed  money  for  the  financing  of  annual 
operations.  Too  much  annual  borrowing  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  debt  structure  and  final  heavy  mortgaging  of  the  land  and  of  the 
chattels.  Our  financial  wizards  and  our  planning  economists  have  yet  to 
achieve  that  nice  balance  which  completely  recognizes  the  impact  of  the 
law  of  physical  variability  upon  the  extent  of  the  need  for  borrowing. 

The  potentialities  of  the  Plains  are  still  enormous.  We  shall  always 
have  to  store  in  some  way  or  other  the  wealth  of  the  productive  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  endeavor  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  impact 
of  conditions  which  bring  about  the  unproductive  years.  Conservation 
is  not  wholly  congenial  to  the  American  temperament.  Coronado  ven- 
tured into  the  unknown  Great  Plains  to  find  gold  in  order  that  he  and  his 
Spanish  adventurers  might  spend  it.  The  cattlemen  trailed  their  herds 
over  the  same  trails  eternally  seeking  new  and  distant  pastures.  The  sheep 
men  followed  with  their  still  more  efficient  grass  consumers.  Then  came 
the  farmer — the  Plains  settler  with  his  plow  and  his  harrow  pulverizing 
the  ancient  soil  structures  and  destroying  the  equally  ancient  soil  cover. 

We  had  not  yet  recognized  the  truth  of  the  dictum  laid  down  by  Sir 
John  Russell,  the  world's  greatest  student  of  soils,  to  the  effect  that : 
It  is  not  the  crops  that  exhaust  the  soil  but  the  cultivation. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one  agency  that  in  its 
plans  and  in  its  action  program  has  perhaps  had  the  broadest  concept  of 
the  problems  of  the  Plains,  namely,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  They 
have  recognized  the  toll  that  both  wind  and  water  erosion  have  taken  in 
the  Plains.  Not  all  of  their  plans  are  permanent.  Probably  not  all  of 
their  ideas  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  but  they  have  been  able  to  reach 
out  and  help  the  people  on  the  land  in  a  most  effective  fashion.  It  is  to  the 
soil  conservator,  to  the  irrigation  engineer,  and  to  the  plant  breeder  that 
we  shall  have  to  turn  to  build  here  on  the  Plains  an  enduring  economy. 
Their  work  is  only  just  begun.  We  have  been  very  busy  destroying 
grasses.  The  plant  breeder  creates  new  grasses.  The  soil  conservator 
provides  them  a  sure  and  safe  foothold,  and  with  his  cooperator,  the 
irrigation  engineer,  sees  to  it  that  the  necessary  water  reaches  their  roots 
so  that  ultimately  their  bounty  may  again  cover  the  land. 
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Water  Compacts  of  the  West 

CLIFFORD  H.  STONE,  Chairman,  Region  7,  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  Director  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  Denver,  Colorado 

THIS  paper  deals  with  water  compacts  among  States  in  the  West.  A 
compact  allocating  the  waters  of  a  river  is  not  confined  to  the  western 
area  of  the  United  States,  but  there  has  been  more  extensive  resort  to 
compacts  in  this  area  because  of  limited  supplies  of  water  which  are  so 
vital  in  the  regional  economy.  Fundamentally,  a  compact  is  founded  on 
the  premise  that  no  one  State  through  the  use  of  the  waters  of  an  inter- 
state river  may  exercise  exclusive  control  of  a  great  natural  resource 
which  so  profoundly  affects  the  economic  and  social  development  in 
other  States.  A  compact  aids  in  natural  resource  conservation;  it  is  a 
technique  for  composing  differences  among  States;  it  affords  a  means  of 
joint  action  by  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  promoting  orderly 
development;  and  it  provides  a  method  for  the  effective  coordination  of 
Federal  and  state  jurisdictions  in  the  control  of  the  use  of  interstate 
waters.  It  is  immediately  recognized,  therefore,  that  water  compact 
making  among  States  represents  public  planning  in  the  highest  sense. 

Briefly,  a  compact  may  be  described  as  an  agreement  among  States 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  In 
practice,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  compact  is  not  confined  to  water. 
Interstate  agreements  have  been  approved  by  Congress  as  an  appropri- 
ate means  of  adjusting  various  types  of  interstate  disputes. 

The  "Union  of  States,"  effectuated  and  preserved  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  presents  a  system  of  dual  jurisdictions.  The  Federal  is  one 
of  delegated  authority,  and  the  state  is  one  of  reserved  powers.  The 
economic  and  social  development  under  one  jurisdiction  often  impinges 
upon  the  development  under  the  other.  Then,  too,  there  is  frequent  evi- 
dence of  problems  common  to  a  region  or  group  of  States,  the  solution  of 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  under  a  single  jurisdiction. 

To  meet  this  situation,  resort  has  been  made  to  different  procedures. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Conferences  of  state  governors  and  their  representatives  where 
common  action  for  the  solution  of  a  particular  problem  is  sought  and  in 
many  cases  perfected.  River  basin  committees  which  seek  a  united  ap- 
proach and  state  cooperation  are  examples. 

2.  The  Council  of  State  Governments  studies  problems  of  common 
concern  and  encourages  uniform  state  laws. 

3.  Original  suits  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  been  in- 
stituted for  determination  of  interstate  controversies  where  States 
either  have  not  attempted  adjustments  or  have  approached  settlement 
of  a  dispute  on  too  arbitrary  a  basis.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the 
judicial  process  is  not  adapted  to  the  most  desirable  adjustment  of  inter- 
state water  controversies.  Litigation  over  water  leads  to  confusion,  de- 
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lays  and  large  expenditures  of  public  funds.  Too  often  a  judicial  decree 
has  proven  to  be  unworkable  and  conducive  to  further  litigation. 
Judicial  processes  are  too  fixed  to  meet  changing  social  and  economic 
issues  in  a  given  region  made  up  of  a  number  of  States.  The  court  decree 
when  once  rendered  is  not  an  effective  means  of  supervising  conflicting 
interests  which  arise  under  desirable  development  of  the  water  re- 
source. Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judicial  process  cannot  en- 
vision a  future  development  program  and  provide  by  declaratory  judg- 
ment equitable  apportionment  of  unused  waters. 

4.  Finally,  we  list  here  the  compact  method  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  This  technique  is  effectuated  through  interstate  conference. 
In  most  cases  collaboration  with  Federal  interests  is  desirable.  The  valid- 
ity and  binding  effect  of  interstate  water  compacts  are  sustained  in  the 
case  of  M.  C.  Hinderlider,  as  State  Engineer,  et  al.,  Appellants,  v.  The 
La  Plata  River  and  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Company  (302  U.  S.  646)  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1937.  This  case  in- 
volved a  compact  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  on  the  La  Plata 
River. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  water  compacts  in  the  West  involved  in- 
ternational relations  with  a  sister  Republic.  Allowance  for  the  interests 
of  Mexico  was  necessary  in  the  Colorado  River  and  Rio  Grande  com- 
pacts. When  the  Colorado  River  Compact  was  negotiated  Mexico's  in- 
terest in  that  river  was  undetermined.  Such  determination  remains  to 
be  made.  But  in  allocating  Colorado  River  water,  future  treaty  pro- 
visions between  the  two  countries  were  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Rio  Grande  Compact  made  provision  for  meeting  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  make  delivery  of  water  to  Mexico  under  an  existing 
treaty. 

The  basic  compact  procedure  should  here  be  briefly  reviewed.  Sec- 
tion 10  (2)  of  Article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  that:  "No 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state.  .  .  ."  This  has  been  construed  to 
mean  that  the  Constitution  authorizes  a  state  to  "enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state"  with  "the  consent  of  Congress." 
This  authority  is  negatively  put  in  order  to  express  the  limitation  im- 
posed upon  its  exercise. 

A  compact  in  order  to  be  binding  upon  the  signatory  States  must  be 
ratified  by  their  respective  legislatures.  In  practice  a  compact  is  nego- 
tiated by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  participating 
States  under  a  special  law  authorizing  such  appointments  for  particular 
negotiations  or  under  general  statutory  provisions.  A  negotiated  com- 
pact signed  by  these  commissioners  is  then  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  signatory  States  for  ratification. 

In  the  past,  two  different  procedures  for  obtaining  Congressional  con- 
sent have  been  recognized.    Under  one,  an  Act  is  passed  by  Congress 
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granting  its  consent  to  the  making  of  a  compact.  This  is  followed  by  the 
compact  negotiation,  ratification  by  the  legislature  of  the  signatory 
States  and  final  submission  of  the  compact  to  Congress  for  approval. 
Under  the  other  procedure,  the  compact  is  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the 
States  without  previous  Congressional  consent  and  in  such  case  the  ap- 
proval of  the  compact  terms  as  made,  implies  previous  consent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  consent  by  Congress  to  make  a 
compact,  without  setting  out  its  specific  terms,  does  not  constitute  Con- 
gressionaj  approval.  The  required  constitutional  consent  is  not  effec- 
tuated until  the  full  text  of  the  compact  is  before  Congress. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional consent  to  make  a  water  compact  before  attempting  to  negotiate 
its  terms.  Such  previous  consent  can  and  should,  in  all  cases  where  water 
adjustments  are  involved,  carry  with  it  the  designation,  either  directly  or 
through  authorized  appointment,  of  a  Federal  representative  to  partici- 
pate in  the  compact  negotiations.  As  has  been  stated.  Federal  interests 
are  involved  in  the  solution  of  interstate  water  problems  and  these  in- 
terests should  be  reviewed  and  correlated  with  the  state  interests  during 
the  negotiations  rather  than  left  for  consideration  when  the  compact 
reaches  Congress.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  Republican  River  Compact, 
failure  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  during  the  negotiations  may 
lead  to  withholding  of  Congressional  consent,  either  through  failure  to 
secure  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  or  refusal  of  the  President  to 
approve  such  legislation. 

The  question  was  raised,  when  the  first  Republican  River  Compact 
approving  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  whether  the  required 
Congressional  action  was  subject  to  the  veto  power.  A  review  of  perti- 
nent constitutional  provisions  clearly  indicates  that  the  consenting  legis- 
lation may  be  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Resolution  or  Act  of  the  Congress, 
and  that  in  either  case  Presidential  approval  is  necessary. 

With  a  few  possible  exceptions,  no  compact  should  be  attempted  in 
advance  of  adequate  studies  and  investigations  of  the  water  resource  and 
its  most  efficient  use  in  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  region  involved. 
This  entails  consideration  of  future  project  development  for  utilization 
and  conservation  of  water  and  regulation  of  river  flow  for  various  pur- 
poses including  the  prevention  of  floods.  The  need  for  such  studies  is  em- 
phasized in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  in  the  West,  river  basin 
development  is  approaching  its  ultimate  phase.  The  attempt  to  make  ad- 
justments by  a  compact  without  envisioning  through  adequate  studies 
the  pattern  of  future  development  may  and  probably  would  result  in  a 
lopsided,  ill-advised  development  and  lead  to  future  difficulties. 

Compacts  do  not  generally  make  provision  for  specific  public  works, 
but  the  policy  established  by  their  terms  cannot  be  formulated  without 
dependable  knowledge  of  the  interrelation  of  all  the  physical  factors.  The 
Rio  Grande  Compact  was  successfully  negotiated  after  the  completion  of 
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a  joint  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board.  All  interested  Federal  agencies  participated  and  the  in- 
vestigation was  jointly  financed  by  the  three  interested  States  and  the 
Federal  government. 

The  present  negotiations  by  New  Mexico  and  Texas  over  the  waters  of 
the  Pecos  River  were  preceded  by  a  joint  investigation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Investigations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  in  the  Republi- 
can River  basin  had  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  general  pattern 
of  development  was  understood.  Prospective  negotiations  between 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  for  a  compact  on  the  Little  Snake  River  are 
awaiting  further  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  intri- 
cate relationship  of  water  uses  in  the  Missouri  River  basin,  involving 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  flood  control,  navigation,  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy,  sanitation,  preservation  of  recreational  values  and  domestic 
water  supplies,  offers  an  outstanding  example  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting the  investigations  now  under  way  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  before  a  compact  is  attempted.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  these  investigations  must  be  fully  integrated.  The  re- 
sults of  studies  of  other  Federal  agencies  within  the  basin  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  final  plan.  Aside  from  this  physical  phase,  an  exploration 
of  applicable  policies,  an  understanding  of  respective  state  claims,  and  an 
opportunity  to  put  forth  the  views  of  local  aiid  state  interests  during  the 
investigational  period  should  be  assured.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  Missouri  Basin  States  Committee  was  recently  organized. 

Too  little  attention  was  given  to  this  preparatory,  investigational 
phase  before  some  of  the  early -day  compacts  were  made.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  compact  terms  do  not  in  every  case  comport  with  the 
integrated  operation  of  facilities  which  later  studies  have  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  water  supplies  in  the  interest  of 
the  signatory  States. 

Adequate  administration  provisions  should  be  contained  in  a  water 
compact.  It  should  be  couched  in  such  terms  as  will  allow  sufficient 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
provisions  which  will  permit  adjustments  within  the  framework  of 
compact  making  and  procedure.  Changes  in  specific  provisions  may 
always  be  accomplished  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  signatory  States 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  but  usually  compliance  with  such  procedure 
is  difficult. 

Recently,  it  has  been  recognized  that  more  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  effort  to  correlate  the  Federal  and  state  interests  in,  and  juris- 
diction over,  interstate  waters.  Otherwise  an  adjustment  among  States 
may  conflict  with  well-recognized  Federal  jurisdiction  or  the  compact 
terms  rendered  ineffective  because  of  the  later  imposition  of  such  Federal 
jurisdiction.  Since  in  the  West  future  water  development  projects  prob- 
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ably  will  be  Federally  financed,  a  compact  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
impose  the  terms  thereof  on  Federal  agencies ;  and  the  compact  provisions 
should  insure  recognition  by  the  Federal  government  of  all  applicable 
state  laws.  The  Government  is  not  a  party  to  an  interstate  compact. 
Therefore,  to  accomplish  these  objectives  appropriate  legislative  methods 
must  be  invoked.  A  new  approach  to  accomplish  this  purpose  was  made 
in  the  Republican  River  Compact  recently  approved  by  Congress.  This 
compact  specified  that  it  shall  become  effective  only  if  Congress  in  grant- 
ing its  consent  to  the  compact,  enacts  provisions  requiring  the  United 
States  and  its  agencies  to  comply  with  the  following: 

(a)  When  they  make' beneficial  consumptive  use  of  waters  in  the  basin  to 
do  so  in  keeping  with  the  compact  allocations. 

(b)  When  undertaking  programs  or  projects  that  would  prevent  or  interfere 
with  the  full  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  waters  within  the  basin,  first,  to 
consult  with  various  interested  agencies,  Federal  and  state. 

(c)  If  they  determine  that  a  program  or  project  is  to  be  undertaken,  notwith- 
standing encroachment  on  certain  established  uses  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes,  to  recognize  those  established  uses  as  property. 

This  compact  further  provides  that  the  allocations  therein  made  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  use  in  which  the  allocations  are 
made.  Section  X  makes  provision  against  impairment  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

Although  the  particulai;  formula  adopted  by  this  compact  may  not 
be  fully  applicable  in  other  river  basins  and  does  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute a  precedent,  the  approach  seems  to  be  sound  and  offers  a  solution 
which  may  well  be  followed.  Even  the  formula  with  appropriate  adapta- 
tions would  effect  correlation  of  Federal  and  state  jurisdiction  in  many 
cases.  The  Belle  Fourche  Compact  between  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
now  before  Congress  contains  similar  provisions.  It  is  evident  that  this 
problem  cannot  be  disregarded  in  future  compacts. 

The  problems  incident  to  interstate  water  compact  making  may  well 
elicit  the  interest  and  study  of  such  organizations  as  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association.  There  are  implicit  in  these  interstate  under- 
takings social,  economic  and  political  issues;  there  are  involved  principles 
of  conservation  and  natural  resource  development;  and  there  is  presented 
the  means  for  composition  of  interstate  controversies  and  the  adjustment 
of  conflicts  in  a  dual  form  of  government.  Surely,  here  is  a  challenge  to 
the  best  effort  and  thought  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  benefi- 
cence of  a  natural  resource  of  a  great  Nation. 
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Navigation  and  Flood  Control 

COLONEL  LEWIS  A.  PICK,  Division  Engineer,  Missouri  River  Division, 
War  Department,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

IT  is  indeed  fitting,  I  believe,  that  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  should  hold  its  meeting  in  the  heart  of  America  at  this 
time  when  it  would  appear  that  the  world  is  confronted  with  almost  every 
known  problem.  We  all  know  that  most  of  the  problems  which  face  us 
at  every  turn  have  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war.  Of 
course,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  the  war  itself.  Until  that 
problem  is  solved  and  victory  is  won — until  we  are  sure  that  our  total 
war  effort  will  not  be  adversely  affected — we  must  let  nothing  slacken 
our  efforts  for  victory.  However,  as  you  know,  the  end  of  1942  showed  a 
definite  turn  in  the  war.  By  that  time  enemy  invasion  had  been  stopped 
on  all  fronts.^  Since  then  the  initiative  has  been  definitely  on  our  side 
and  we  are  now  moving  against  the  enemy  with  increasing  assurance  that 
we  are  making  definite  progress  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  must  not 
become  over-optimistic  because  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  in  sight  by  any 
means.  We  have  much  hard  fighting  ahead  and  the  troops  at  the  fronts 
will  need  and  require  our  total  support  if  we  are  to  provide  them  with 
the  things  they  need  and  are  to  instill  in  them  the  loill  to  win. 

On  the  home  front,  conditions  are  bound  to  be  more  severe  than  they 
are  now.  The  President  said  a  few  days  ago  that  we  must  increase  our 
food  production  and  increase  our  industrial  production  in  order  to  attain 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  intensive  and  practical  planning — planning  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources  and  planning  to  use  the  products  of  our  natural  resources.  In 
this  planning  we  must  first  be  sure  to  deal  the  necessary  emergency  blows 
to  our  natural  enemies  at  home  and  then  continue  our  planning  to  the 
final  blows  when  and  as  our  war  effort  will  permit  and  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  made  available. 

Of  all  the  enemies  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  country  today,  the 
flood  menace  is  probably  the  worst.  Major  floods  have  occurred  this 
year  in  all  of  the  great  basins  of  our  country.  They  have  caused  untold 
damages  and  have  in  certain  localities  resulted  in  temporary  suspension 
of  our  war  effort.  They  have  caused  serious  interruption  in  our  trans- 
portation system.  They  have  washed  out  bridges  and  embankments  with 
interrupted  rail  and  highway  traffic.  They  have  broken  pipe  lines  to  stop 
the  flow  of  gas  and  oil,  the  latter  being  one  of  our  most  critical  fuels;  they 
have  inundated  air  fields  to  stop,  delay,  and  confuse  air  travel;  they  have 
inundated  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  this  country; 
they  have  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  of  livestock  and 
poultry;  they  have  inundated  manufacturing  establishments  and  stopped 
work  on  war  products,  and  have  damaged  critical  material  so  vital  to  the 

lAt  the  end  of  1943  there  were  definite  gains  on  all  fronts. 
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war  effort;  they  have  driven  untold  thousands  of  people  in  such  great 
haste  from  their  homes  that  they  were  unable  to  do  more  than  save  their 
lives,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  lives  were  lost.  The  recent  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone  inundated  about  3,800,000  acres  of  val- 
uable land,  drove  more  than  150,000  people  from  their  homes  and  caused 
damage  of  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  preliminary  report  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Here  in  our  own  valley,  floods  started  in  February  of  this  year  and  are 
still  with  us.  Right  now  the  lower  Missouri  is  experiencing  its  second 
major  flood  of  the  year — right  here  in  the  heart  of  America,  often  referred 
to  as  the  bread  basket  of  the  Nation.  A  severe  blow  has  been  struck  the 
war  effort.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  bottom  lands,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing untold  tons  of  food  and  feed,  will  not  grow  a  crop  this  year  be- 
cause of  floods.  Bear  in  mind  this  is  foodstuff  needed  to  feed  our  soldiers 
and  those  of  our  allies ;  also  foodstuff  for  the  civilians  who  are  producing 
the  fighting  material  for  the  soldiers. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  arch  enemy  Flood  has  cer- 
tainly been  active  this  year.  He  gives  no  warning — he  tells  not  when  or 
where  he  will  strike. 

Another  enemy  of  which  we  of  the  Missouri  Valley  know  more  about 
than  anyone  else  is  the  drought.  Throughout  the  thirties,  that  plague 
was  with  us.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture,  we  saw,  year  after  year,  the 
complete  failure  of  crops  and  the  hot  dry  winds  blow  the  soil  away  in  the 
form  of  dust.  Its  effect  was  so  great  that  livestock  either  died  for  the 
want  of  water  and  feed,  or  had  to  be  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  When  crops  failed  and  the  cattle  were  removed, 
the  people  of  the  affected  areas  were  soon  forced  to  leave  their  homes  for 
other  territory  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 

Rain  and  snow  have  now  produced  moisture  to  break  the  drought,  but 
the  moisture  came  in  such  great  quantities  that  it  has  produced  major 
floods.  The  story  is  the  same  in  either  drought  or  flood :  The  people  suffer ; 
they  live  in  fear  and  want. 

The  Nation  must  depend  largely  upon  this  great  inland  valley  in  war 
and  in  peace  to  produce  its  bread  and  meat.  The  security  of  this  national 
source  of  supply  can  never  be  assured  so  long  as  this  valley  continues  to 
be  subjected  to  the  menace  of  uncontrolled  natural  elements.  These 
elements,  including  the  vagaries  of  weather,  cannot  be  changed.  It  is 
definitely  possible,  however,  to  improve  greatly  conditions  in  the  valley 
by  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  man. 

Nature  does  not  provide  us  with  happy  mediums.  In  wet  cycles  there 
is  too  much  water  and  in  dry  cycles  there  is  too  little  water.  However,  if 
some  of  the  excess  water  from  the  wet  cycles  is  stored  and  used  in  the  dry 
cycles  it  will  be  possible  to  equalize  the  effects  of  these  wide  fluctuations 
in  moisture  and  provide  for  a  comprehensive  development  in  this  valley. 

This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  intensive  planning  and  construe- 
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tive  action.  There  has  already  been  much  planning  and  much  construc- 
tion done  upon  which  the  ultimate  development  can  be  based.  During 
the  war  it  will  not  be  possible  to  undertake  the  ultimate  building  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  major  planning.  In  fact,  the 
planning  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  River  is  now  well  along. 

As  I  see  it,  this  great  alluvial  stream  must  receive  special  and  careful 
consideration  in  all  of  its  reaches.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  river  it  was 
first  necessary  to  confine  the  river  to  a  definite  channel  and  prevent  its 
wandering  from  bluff  to  bluff  during  major  floods.  Insofar  as  the  low 
water  channel  is  concerned,  this  has  been  accomplished  for  the  760  miles 
from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth,  as  a  part  of  the  improvement  work  done 
for  the  existing  navigation  project.  What  must  be  done  now  is  to  confine 
the  flood  waters  to  a  definite  floodway.  For  moderate  floods  this  can  be 
accomplished  satisfactorily  by  levees.  But  in  the  Missouri  Valley  levees 
and  floodways  beyond  certain  dimensions  are  not  practicable.  Therefore 
levees  alone  will  not  free  landowners  and  citizens  of  towns  and  cities 
along  the  river  from  the  fear  of  floods  in  time  of  a  major  flood  such  as 
those  experienced  in  the  past,  and  during  the  current  year. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  stop  and  impound  the  water  far  upstream  and 
on  the  tributaries,  if  we  are  to  insure  safety  from  floods.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  building  impounding  reservoirs.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits,  they  should  be  multiple-purpose  structures.  In  such 
structures  water  can  be  preserved  for  irrigating  additional  land  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  stream  and  released  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as 
to  insure  water  for  crops  during  droughts.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient 
water  can  be  released  to  develop  at  least  enough  power  to  pump  water  for 
irrigation  and  provide  adequate  channels  for  navigation.  River  naviga- 
tion has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of  this  country. 
It  was  the  river  that  made  possible  the  explorations  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  It  was  along  the  rivers  in  their  natural  state  that  the  settlers 
moved  by  raft  and  flat-bottom  boats  to  start  the  building  of  this  country. 
Then  came  the  steamboat.  This  was  soon  followed  by  limited  river  im- 
provement to  permit  deeper  drafts  and  greater  use  of  the  steamboat. 
Up  to  and  beyond  the  Civil  War,  our  rivers  teemed  with  passenger  and 
freight-carrying  craft. 

Then  came  the  railroads.  Between  1850  and  1900  the  Nation  had 
been  crossed  and  crisscrossed  by  the  rail  lines.  Those  rails  became  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation's  transportation  system — practically  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  forms  of  transportation.  The  unimproved  waterways 
fell  into  general  disuse. 

The  turn  of  the  century  brought  new  developments  and  new  economic 
conditions.  The  automobile  appeared;  highways  were  built;  and  as  time 
passed  freight-carrying  by  truck  became  a  big  business.  And  then  it  was 
realized  that  all  forms  of  transportation  were  needed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  this  country.  It  was  then  that  the  development  and  improve- 
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ment  of  inland  waterways  were  started  in  earnest.  That  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Today,  the  system  comprises  about  6,000  miles  of  navigable 
channel  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone.  This  great  system  of  inland 
waterways  serving  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Upper  Mississippi  Valleys,  the 
Chicago  area,  and  connecting  with  the  inter -coastal  canal  system  and 
the  Gulf  coast,  provides  the  most  extensive  nine-foot  navigation  system 
in  the  world  today.  This  great  system  of  inland  waterways  is  filling  a 
need  in  our  war  effort  as  never  before  dreamed  of.  It  is  quite  noticeable 
that  the  Missouri  River  is  not  listed  as  an  important  link  in  this  system  of 
waterways.  This  is  easily  explained.  The  Missouri  has  been  developed  so 
far  for  only  six-foot  navigation,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  economi- 
cal use  of  equipment  designed  for  nine-foot  navigation.  This  fact  has 
been  a  definite  handicap  in  locating  industries  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley.  It  has  lost  to  the  war  effort  an  important  transportation  artery 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  extensively  used.  However,  nine-foot 
navigation  and  facilities  for  recreation  and  wildlife  should  and  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  for  the  maximum  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley. 

What  would  such  an  undertaking  include?  I  haven't  sufficient  data 
to  do  more  than  give  you  a  rough  estimate.  In  addition  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  levees,  it  may  require  the  impounding  of  over  50,000,000 
acre-feet  of  water  in  a  dozen  or  more  reservoirs,  the  construction  of  miles 
of  irrigation  ditches,  numerous  power  plants,  and  additional  channel 
stabilization  works.  The  cost  of  such  a  program  will  amount  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  These  cost  figures  may  seem  staggering,  but  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  another  drought  and  flood  damages  and  losses 
of  the  past,  they  appear  reasonable. 

With  such  a  program,  the  farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana 
should  have  no  fear  that  all  of  their  land  will  again  be  turned  into 
scorched  earth,  nor  will  the  farmers  in  the  lower  river  live  in  fear  of  hav- 
ing their  land  inundated  by  floods.  In  a  large  measure,  the  people  of  this 
great  valley  will  be  free  from  fear  and  free  from  want  when  they  are  free 
from  droughts  and  free  from  floods. 
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Future  of  the  Missouri  Valley 

M.  Q.  SHARPE,  Governor  of  South  Dakota  and  Chairman  of  the 
Missouri  River  States  Committee,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

THE  scope  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  is  so  great  that  this  address 
must  be  confined  to  general  statements  rather  than  to  specific  de- 
tails. 

The  future  of  the  Missouri  Valley  can  be  predicted  with  some  accu- 
racy by  reference  to  its  past.  Like  many  of  the  great  river  valleys  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  Missouri  furnished  the  natural  highway  and  also 
the  security  of  water,  fuel,  and  food,  which  caused  pioneer  settlement  to 
extend  gradually  from  its  mouth  to  its  source;  and  likewise  from  the 
mouth  to  the  source  of  its  many  large  tributaries.  As  a  result  of  this  you 
find  throughout  its  entire  length  from  its  headwaters  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
and  along  its  tributaries,  many  fine  cities  of  various  sizes,  with  industrial, 
educational,  and  cultural  establishments  and  organizations  of  all  kinds. 
None  of  these  has  ever  reached  the  size  nor  the  development  which  its 
geographic  location,  climate,  and  natural  resource  conditions  indicate 
that  it  could  reach;  nor  has  the  surrounding  country  and  trade  territory 
reached  such  development.  It  is  a  conservative  statement  at  this  time  to 
say  that  the  Missouri  valley  today  would  support,  on  a  high  plane  of 
living  conditions,  and  without  crowding,  at  least  twice  the  population  it 
now  has. 

The  natural  environment  of  the  Missouri  valley  corroborates  the 
above  statement.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  valleys  in  the  world.  Its  length 
and  its  general  northerly  direction  are  such  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
change  in  its  climatic  conditions  as  you  proceed  to  the  upper  latitude. 
In  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  the  latitude  is  such  that  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  of  the  year  sunlight  is  visible  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  per  day.  This  produces  remarkable  growth  of  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  when  moisture  conditions  are  suflScient.  With  a  uniform  fall 
of  about  one  foot  to  the  mile  the  altitude  rises  greatly  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  headwaters.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  salubrious  and  energizing. 
In  the  lower  river  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  is 
found  one  of  the  richest  loam  soils  known  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yields 
of  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  other  grains  in  proportion, 
are  not  uncommon.  In  parts  of  the  upper  States,  the  two  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  is  found  a  much  heavier  soil,  commonly  called  gum- 
bo. While  the  name  gumbo  is  thought  by  some  to  indicate  a  rather  poor 
quality  of  soil,  the  fact  is  that  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  potent  known 
anywhere  in  the  world ;  and  with  proper  moisture  conditions  it  produces 
year  after  year,  without  requirement  of  fertilization,  abundant  yields  of 
the  finest  milling  wheat  in  the  world,  and  like  yields  of  other  grains, 
com,  and  feed  crops.  Native  grasses  from  this  same  soil,  upon  the  ranges 
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and  prairies,  were  long  ago  classified  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  being  among  the  most  nutritious  wild  grasses  and  hay- 
found  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  valley  is  a  natural  habitat  for  livestock,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  when  it  was  literally  teeming  with  numerous  herds  of  buffalo,  to 
the  present  when  it  is  teeming  with  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses, 
poultry,  and  useful  animals  of  all  kinds,  it  has  produced  a  wealth  of  food 
and  clothing  raw  materials. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  food,  clothing,  and  industrial 
materials  of  all  kinds  which  the  valley  produces  today  would  extend  this 
address  considerably,  and  would  in  fact  be  merely  a  catalog  of  most  of 
the  raw  materials  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  valley  is  a  natural  habitat  for  timber  and  some  of  the  finest  forests 
of  the  Nation  lie  within  its  watershed.  Since  the  prairie  fire  has  been 
largely  eliminated  by  settlement,  fine  groves  of  timber  are  gradually 
forming  in  most  of  the  ravines  and  low  spots,  and  in  the  valley  bends  of 
the  river.  Within  the  watershed  are  found  coal,  oil,  iron,  aluminum,  tin, 
manganese,  feldspar,  mica,  bentonite,  gold,  silver;  and  in  fact  practically 
all  the  useful  and  precious  metals  in  substantial  quantities.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  it  is  that  the  Missouri  valley  comes  as  near  to  offering  all 
the  elements  of  a  self-contained  industrial  economy  as  any  place  in  the 
world. 

With  the  foregoing  general  description  in  mind  it  seems  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  valley  will  eventually  be  developed  into  one  of  the  great 
population  and  industrial  areas  of  the  world.  To  this  date  very  little  de- 
velopment of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  all  its  available  bene- 
fits has  been  made.  The  Fort  Peck  development  in  Montana  and  the 
navigation  improvement  and  some  flood  control  structures  from  Sioux 
City  to  St.  Louis  have  been  the  only  important  developments.  These 
present  developments,  however,  furnish  visible  proof  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  Fort  Peck  development  alone  shows  that  con- 
trol of  the  river  flow  may  be  maintained  by  properly  constructed  and  lo- 
cated storage  reservoirs.  The  geography  of  the  river,  with  its  narrow  flood 
plain  and  high  banks  in  the  upper  States,  gradually  changing  to  a  broad 
flood  plain  with  low  banks  in  the  lower  States,  shows  plainly  that  utiliza- 
tion of  the  numerous  reservoir  sites  in  the  upper  river  can  furnish  the 
benefits  of  flood  control,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  power  development 
for  the  entire  valley. 

Twice  in  each  year — once  during  the  spring  break-up  and  run-off,  and 
again  during  the  June  run-off  from  melting  snow  in  the  mountains — the 
river  rises  to  flood  proportions  and  literally  oceans  of  water  run  off  into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  swelling  an  already  dangerous 
flood  problem.  Such  water,  after  accomplishing  its  bi-annual  damage  to 
life  and  property  along  the  river,  is  lost  forever  to  the  valley. 
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With  such  natural  and  geographic  conditions,  coupled  with  the  al- 
ready existing  occupation  and  development  of  the  valley,  it  is  reasonable 
to  predict  that  the  American  propensity  for  development  and  expansion 
and  the  opportunity  for  postwar  readjustment  will  carry  out  a  plan  of 
large-scale  development  of  the  entire  river  valley.  This  could  produce  a 
future  condition  approximately  as  hereinafter  next  described. 

A  series  of  dams  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  could  be  so  spaced  as 
to  impound  all  the  water  which  now  runs  off  and  is  lost  during  flood 
stages.  Each  of  these  dams  could  be  adapted  to  the  multiple  purposes  of 
aiding  navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  power  development.  They 
could  impound  enough  water  so  that  during  the  entire  navigation  season 
the  channel  could  be  kept  constantly  at  the  desired  depth.  They  could  be 
so  connected  with  other  streams  and  lakebed  sites  in  the  valley  that 
suflScient  water  could  be  diverted  to  insure  flood  control,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  the  sites  now  lacking  sufficient  water,  and  always  insure  to 
the  main  river  system  all  its  natural  water  condition,  with  a  surplus  for 
navigation  and  irrigation.  Each  of  the  dams  could  also  contain  a  power 
development  installation.  Each  could  also  be  adapted  to  irrigation  of 
lower  lands  by  gravity  and  also,  when  practicable,  to  irrigation  of  higher 
lands  from  water  raised  to  the  necessary  height  by  electrical  energy  fur- 
nished by  the  dam.  All  these  are  entirely  feasible  and  practicable.  Most 
of  the  engineering  data  have  already  been  gathered  and  most  of  the  plans 
have  been  drawn  by  capable  engineers. 

The  results  of  such  a  plan  are  of  national  importance.  Soon  it  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  Nation  for  consideration  and  execu- 
tion. The  developments  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  the  Colorado  River 
valley,  the  Columbia  River  valley,  and  elsewhere,  are  all  existing  evi- 
dence of  the  feasibility  and  benefit  of  such  development.  The  prospects  of 
its  being  self -liquidating  are  plain. 

The  impressive  possibilities  of  economic  and  sociologic  results  from 
such  a  plan  are  so  great  that  one  is  prone  to  exaggeration  in  considering 
them.  It  seems  reasonably  plain,  however,  that  the  pouring  into  the 
national  economic  pool  of  the  vast  quantity  of  electric  energy  which  the 
dams  would  provide  would  tend  to  raise  the  standards  of  agriculture  and 
industry  at  all  places  within  reach  of  the  transmission  lines.  It  would 
simply  add  that  much  new-found  power  to  the  national  total,  and 
thereby  should  decrease  the  cost  of  the  total.  To  a  considerable  extent  it 
would  be  a  conservation  movement,  saving  coal,  gas,  and  other  fuels 
now  used  for  power  purposes. 

So  much  available  power  would  attract  industry  to  process  and  manu- 
facture from  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  which  the  valley  can  pro- 
duce. The  cities  now  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries  would  all  grow 
and  improve.  The  irrigation  possibilities  would  provide  numerous  new 
home  sites,  each  with  a  dependable  production.  They  would  furnish 
some  available  land  vent  for  an  increasing  population  and  for  a  popula- 
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tion  returning  from  war  industries  and  military  service.  The  navigation 
possibilities  would  furnish  a  supplemental  transportation  system, 
adaptable  especially  to  slow  moving  freight,  and  would  connect  practic- 
ally all  the  industrial  regions  along  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  and  other 
rivers,  with  those  of  the  northwest,  thereby  aiding  in  the  interchange  of 
the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  products  of  the  southern  States  and  the 
northwest  States. 

The  flood  control  possibilities  are  a  very  important  item  and  can  be 
calculated  with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  security  afforded  to  the  large 
cities  and  the  valuable  farm  lands  of  the  lower  river  States  would  add 
greatly  to  their  future  development  and  would  save  property  losses  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  item  alone  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  liquidation  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
costs. 

These  results  are  all  possible  and  practicable.  Therefore,  it  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  they  will  be  obtained.  They  should  not  be  ex- 
pected immediately.  A  project  so  vast  must  come  methodically  and  con- 
servatively. As  it  does  come,  the  conditions  in  the  valley  will  be  always 
ascending.  The  population,  standards  of  living,  education,  economic  and 
sociologic  conditions,  will  all  grow  and  improve.  These  are  the  grand  and 
attractive  possibilities.  It  is  time  to  start  working  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

Federal  Power  Development 
in  the  Western  States 

FRANCIS  L.  ADAMS,  Regional  Administrator,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

IN  SPEAKING  of  "Federal  Power  Development  in  the  Western 
States"  a  proper  perspective  requires  that  we  also  consider  some  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  Federal  power  development,  such  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  usually  undertaken;  its  relationship  to  other 
functions  of  river-basin  development;  and  the  role  it  can  play  in  raising 
to  a  higher  level  the  average  income  of  our  Western  States  and  in  round- 
ing out  their  basic  economy.  When  I  refer  to  the  West,  I  have  in  mind 
those  22  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  before  proceeding  further  that,  in  my  discussion  of  Federal 
power  development,  I  am  expressing  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  and 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

You  are  meeting  here  in  Omaha  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the  future 
and  are  naturally  going  to  think  first  in  terms  of  the  many  and  serious 
postwar  problems  with  which  we  will  surely  be  faced,  but  I  think  that  in 
planning  our  action  for  the  early  postwar  years  we  must  also  keep  an  eye 
on  a  long-range  plan.  Thus  we  will  make  sure  that  we  are  coordinating 
our  plans  for  postwar  action  with  our  needs  for  the  long  pull.  There  are 
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many  people  today  who  contend  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  think  about 
planning  for  the  future  and  that  we  should  concentrate  all  of  our  time  on 
winning  the  war.  However,  I  think  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  undoubtedly  particularly  obvious  to  a  planning-conscious 
group  such  as  this  conference,  that  careful  planning  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  during  the  transition  period  of  the  early  postwar  years  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  planning  of  the  military  operations  of  our  Armed  Forces  during 
the  war.  We  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  tremendous  change,  ac- 
complished almost  overnight,  and  we  will  be  confronted  with  an  equally 
tremendous  change  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  remaining  on  the  home  front  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the 
preparation  of  the  p|an  of  action  that  will  cushion  as  much  as  possible 
this  next  period  of  change  and  make  sure  that  we  do  not  go  into  a  tail 
spin  from  the  high  level  of  economic  activity  reached  during  the  war. 
No  far-sighted  business  man  or  Government  official  responsible  for  a 
business  enterprise  or  the  public  welfare  is  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
planning  now  to  meet  this  inevitable  problem. 

There  are  many  and  varied  phases  to  the  postwar  stage  of  this  plan- 
ning problem,  as  has  been  effectively  shown  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  in  its  "Postwar  Agenda."  The  Board's  agenda  wisely 
includes  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  development  of  our  river  basins 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  water  power,  and  other  useful 
purposes.  It  also  properly  recognizes  the  need  for  planning  the  future 
development  of  our  energy  resources,  including  electric  power,  which  is 
playing  a  major  part  in  winning  this  war  and  may  be  expected  to  play  an 
equally  important  part  in  winning  the  peace  that  will  follow.  The  elec- 
tric power  now  available  from  Federal  Projects,  such  as  those  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  system  in  the  Southeast  and  the  great 
Boulder,  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville  Projects  in  the  Far  West,  has 
proved  invaluable  in  the  production  of  some  of  our  most  vital  war  ma- 
terials. These  projects  have  attracted  to  the  generally  underdeveloped 
areas  in  which  they  are  located,  large  industrial  enterprises  that  could  not 
be  located  elsewhere  because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  power  supply. 
Although  some  of  this  activity  may  be  curtailed  after  the  war,  much  of 
it  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  peacetime  and  thus  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  maintenance  of  a  generally  higher  level  of  income  of  the 
regions  in  which  the  projects  are  located  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  this  step  towards  improvement  and  diversification  of  the  local 
economy. 

The  situation  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  of  these  large  Federal  Projects 
has  been  duplicated  in  a  smaller  way  in  other  locations  throughout  the 
country  where  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  power  supply  was  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  location  of  war  industry.  These  examples  con- 
clusively show  that  electric  power  can  serve  as  a  magnet  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  large  industry  and  as  a  stimulating  force  in  the  development  of 
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manufactures.  But  before  going  into  this  subject  at  greater  length,  I 
will  first  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Federal  Power  Projects  are  usually  undertaken  and  their  relationship  to 
the  overall  development  of  our  river  basins. 

With  but  few  exceptions.  Federal  Power  Projects  in  operation  today- 
have  been  constructed  as  part  of  a  broad  program  of  development  of  our 
water  resources  under  the  multiple-purpose  concept  of  river-basin  de- 
velopment that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  planning  circles.  Surprisingly 
enough,  this  wise  conservation  policy  in  the  development  of  our  water 
resources  is  relatively  new,  except  as  practiced  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  irrigation  and  power,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  it  been  fol- 
lowed to  any  considerable  degree — and  then  only  by  public  authorities. 
This  is  not  an  indictment  of  private  enterprise,  for  it  is  well  recognized 
that  the  maximum  over-all  values  inherent  in  a  stream  cannot  be  fully 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Private  enterprise  is  naturally  concerned 
primarily  with  those  functions  that  will  yield  salable  products,  whereas 
the  Government  can  properly  consider  the  less  tangible,  although  useful 
benefits,  such  as  flood  control,  pollution  control,  recreation,  and  other 
similar  uses  that  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Many  projects  or  sites  on  the  Nation's  streams  that  have  heretofore 
been  considered  to  be  infeasible  for  development  for  a  single  purpose  have 
been  found  to  be  attractive  and  economically  sound  under  the  multiple- 
purpose  concept.  It  is  in  projects  of  this  type  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  energy  resources,  principally  through  construction  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  In  the  case  of  the  TVA,  a 
whole  river  basin  has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency. 

The  name,  location,  and  size  of  the  outstanding  projects  of  these 
Federal  agencies  are  common  knowledge,  but  the  many  useful  purposes 
that  they  perform  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  general  public.  In  the 
Boulder  Dam  Project,  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  one  of  the  world's  largest  power  plants,  a  30-million-acre-foot 
reservoir  that  furnishes  domestic  water  supply  to  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
265  miles  distant,  as  well  as  irrigation  water  supply  for  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  Southern  California.  The  reservoir,  extending  many  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Boulder  Dam,  is  also  of  real  value  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  Grand  Coulee  Project,  also  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, in  the  State  of  Washington,  will  not  only  be  the  world's  largest 
power  project,  but  will  make  possible  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of 
over  one  million  acres  of  some  of  the  best,  undeveloped,  irrigable  land  in 
this  country.  The  Bonneville  Project,  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, on  the  Columbia  River,  will  develop  over  one-half  million  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  and  will  provide  the  first  stage  in  the  facilities  re- 
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quired  for  navigation  of  the  lower  Columbia  by  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
great  Central  Valley  Project,  now  being  developed  in  California,  will  be 
equally  as  important  as  these  other  major  projects  of  the  Far  West,  from 
the  standpoint  of  power  production,  irrigation,  and  other  valuable  func- 
tions. The  many  projects  of  the  TVA  system  may  be  classed  as  multiple- 
purpose  projects.  In  addition  to  the  large  amounts  of  electric  power 
generated,  they  make  possible  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River  from 
its  mouth  up  to  Knoxville.  They  also  provide  flood  control,  pollution 
control,  water  supply,  and  have  a  value  for  recreational  and  other  useful 
functions.  As  has  already  been  stated,  and  is  being  demonstrated  during 
this  war,  all  of  these  Federal  undertakings  also  have  an  immeasurable 
value  in  wartime  for  the  production  of  vital  war  materials  requiring 
large  amounts  of  power. 

Accompanying  and  almost  identical  with  the  Government's  plan  of 
multiple-purpose  river-basin  development  is  the  concept  of  Comprehen- 
sive Development.  The  importance  of  this  feature  of  river-basin  planning, 
as  well  as  the  multiple-purpose  feature,  was  recognized  by  Congress 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  drafting  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  of  1920,  establishing  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  respect  was  reiterated  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935, 
one  of  the  acts  under  which  the  Power  Commission  is  now  functioning. 
As  stated  in  Section  10  of  that  Act,  any  project  for  which  a  license  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission: 

shall  be  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  will  be  best  adapted  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  improving  or  developing  a  waterway  or  waterways  for  the  use  or  benefit 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  for  the  improvement  and  utilization  of  water-power 
development,  and  for  other  beneficial  public  uses,  including  recreational  purposes;  and  if 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  such  plan  the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  require  the 
modification  of  any  project  and  of  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  project  works  before 
approval. 

This  approach  to  river-basin  development  is  bringing  about  an  in- 
creasing Federal  participation  in  the  development  of  our  streams,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  western  half  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the 
undeveloped  water-power  sites  will  still  be  developed  by  private  interests 
and  by  local  government,  but  the  major  part  in  harnessing  the  enormous 
potentialities  of  such  streams  as  the  Columbia  will  probably  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  just  how  far  Federal  power  development 
I  has  progressed  in  the  Western  States  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  re- 

maining undeveloped  water  power.  Let  us  then  look  at  a  few  statistics, 
and  at  an  accompanying  chart  (Figure  1)  which  compares  present  power 
production  with  the  future  water-power  potentialities  in  the  22  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  find  that  in  the  year  1942  there  was  produced 
for  public  use  in  these  States,  by  privately  owned  and  publicly  owned 
generating  plants,  a  total  of  53.1  billion  kilowatt-hours,  of  which  32.4 
billion,  or  61  percent,  was  generated  in  hydroelectric  plants.    Federally 
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owned  plants  accounted  for  9.1  billion  kilowatt-hours,  or  28  percent  of 
the  hydro  energy,  and  only  a  negligible  portion  of  that  generated  in  fuel- 
burning  plants. 

Figure  1  also  shows  the  distribution  of  electric  energy  production  in 
1942  separately  for  the  four  major  geographic  subdivisions  of  the  West. 
We  find  that  although  61  per  cent  of  the  combined  electric  energy  pro- 
duction in  1942  in  the  Western  States  (53.1  billion  kilowatt-hours)  was 
accounted  for  by  hydro  plants,  the  distribution  of  the  total  is  heavily  in 
favor  of  those  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Pacific  States 
alone  generated  nearly  20  billions  kilowatt-hours  by  water  power,  or 
about  62  percent  of  all  hydroelectric  energy  produced  in  the  West.  In 
the  other  extreme  the  West  South  Central  States  (Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas)  generated  less  than  1  billion  kilowatt-hours,  or 
only  3  percent  of  the  total. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  next  turn  to  the  undeveloped  water-power 
resources  of  these  22  States  "west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  give  you  the  impression  that  all  of  this  potential  energy  resource 
will  be  or  should  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Government,  but,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  the  trend  today  is  toward  greater  participation  by 
Government,  particularly  in  the  Western  States.  I  can,  however,  give 
you  some  indication  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  total  unde- 
veloped water  power,  and  indicate  some  of  the  outstanding  projects  that 
will  very  probably  be  included  in  our  postwar  program  of  Western 
Public  Works. 

As  part  of  its  national  power  survey  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  in  1934  and  1935,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  undeveloped  water-power  resources  of  the  United  States. 
This  estimate  was  reviewed  and  brought  up  to  date  in  1938.  It  was 
found  that  the  feasible  undeveloped  water-power  sites  of  the  entire 
Nation  had  a  potential  average  annual  output  of  about  275  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours, which  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  total  electric 
energy  generated  for  public  use  in  the  entire  country  in  1942.  It  may  be 
a  surprise  to  some  of  you  to  hear  that  approximately  76  percent  of  this 
national  total  is  accounted  for  by  potential  water-power  projects  on  the 
streams  of  these  22  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Although  the 
greater  portion  of  this  potential  energy  is  located  in  those  river  basins 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  substantial  amounts  are  available  in 
practically  all  of  the  Western  States.  The  greatest  concentration  is  in 
the  three  Pacific  States — Washington,  Oregon,  and  California — which 
alone  have  142  billion  kilowatt-hours,  or  68  percent  of  the  total  poten- 
tial water  power  of  the  Western  States.  Next  in  magnitude  is  the  po- 
tential water  power  of  Idaho,  which  amounts  to  20  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  annually.  Following,  in  order  of  magnitude,  are:  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas.  These  States  have  feasible  projects  with  an  aggregate 
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average  annual  output  ranging  from  as  high  as  12  biUion  kilowatt-hours 
in  Arizona  to  about  1  billion  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  eight  remain- 
ing States  have  one  or  more  sites  that  could  produce  substantial  amounts 
of  energy,  but  less  than  1  billion  kilowatt-hours  in  the  aggregate. 

In  many  of  these  Western  States  this  potential  water  power  is  equal 
to  or  several  times  greater  than  the  total  present  production  of  electric 
energy.  Inasmuch  as  we  will  in  the  future  be  thinking  of  regional  de- 
velopment and  regional  distribution  of  power,  it  is  significant  to  compare 
on  a  regional  basis  the  feasible  undeveloped  water  power  with  the 
present  power  production.  We  note  from  an  inspection  of  Figure  1  that 
the  comparative  figures  for  the  four  major  geographic  divisions  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  as  follows : 


Estimated  Feasible  Undeveloped  Water  Power  Compared  with 
1942  Electric  Energy  Production,  by  Geographic  Divisions 


Geographic 
Division 


Pacific 

Mountain 

West  South  Central  . 
West  North  Central  . 


1942 

Electric  Energy 

Production  (1) 

(Billion  Kwh) 

21.7 
10.8 
10.0 
10.6 


Estimated  Ratio — 

Feasible  Undeveloped  Undeveloped  Water 
Water  Power  (2)  Power  to  1942 

(Billion  Kwh)  Production 


142.1 
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(1)  For  public  use        (2)  Average  annual  potential  output 


The  undeveloped  water  power  I  have  just  described  would  involve 
development  of  electric  energy  at  approximately  1300  different  projects 
which  have  been  studied  in  varying  degree  by  Federal  and  state  agencies 
and  by  private  interests.  Of  more  immediate  concern  to  those  planning 
the  postwar  as  well  as  the  long-range  development  of  our  western  streams 
are  those  projects  that  are  more  nearly  ready  to  be  placed  in  a  fairly 
definite  status  for  future  development.  In  this  connection  I  will  refer  to 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys,  U.  S.  Senate,  77th  Congress,  by  Mr.  Leland  Olds,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Olds  presented 
a  list  of  213  principal  undeveloped  water-power  projects  west  of  the  96th 
meridian,  as  of  July  1941,  which  have  received  considerable  study  by  one 
or  more  of  the  important  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  These  projects  are  estimated  to  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  nearly  19  million  kilowatts,  or  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  present  total  installed  electric  generating  capacity  in 
the  22  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  operated  for  about  50  percent 
of  the  time,  or,  in  the  power  man's  language  at  a  50  percent 
"load  factor,"  their  annual  electric  energy  output  would  be  about  85 
billion  kilowatt -hours. 

It  may  be  expected  that  many  of  these  major  projects  will  be  in- 
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eluded  in  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Government  for  postwar  development 
of  power  in  combination  with  irrigation,  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  functions.  Included  in  this  list  is  the  undeveloped  portion  of  such 
large  projects  as  Grand  Coulee,  Boulder,  Shasta,  and  others  in  the 
Pacific  States.  Also  included  are  the  tremendous  remaining  poten- 
tialities on  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  and  on  the  streams  of  California. 
Going  through  the  list  of  projects  in  other  States  we  find  many  large  and 
attractive  projects  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  in  Idaho;  on  the  upper 
Missouri,  the  upper  Columbia,  and  Yellowstone  in  Montana;  on  the 
upper  Colorado  in  Utah;  and  on  the  lower  Colorado  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  Although  somewhat  smaller,  but  nevertheless  relatively  im- 
portant locally,  are  several  attractive  possibilities  for  further  power  de- 
velopment in  Colorado,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  Trans -Mountain  Diversion  Project  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.^  Other  projects  in  that  State, 
involving  diversion  of  water  from  the  west  slope  to  the  east  slope  for  ir- 
rigation and  domestic  water  supply  purposes,  will  also  have  large  power 
potentialities.  Wyoming  has  a  number  of  good  undeveloped  projects  on 
the  North  Platte,  the  Big  Horn,  and  the  upper  Yellowstone.  In  the  Da- 
kotas  several  good  projects  are  under  study  on  the  Missouri,  the  largest 
of  which,  known  as  the  Gavins  Point-Fort  Randall  Project,  has  power 
potentialities  that  are  far  in  excess  of  the  total  present  power  production 
in  these  two  Great  Plains  States.  Then  turning  to  the  West  South  Central 
States,  we  find  considerable  amounts  of  undeveloped  water  power  on  the 
partially  developed  Grand  River  in  Oklahoma,  on  the  Brazos  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Red  River  in  both  of  these  States. 
Although  not  included  in  the  list  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  undeveloped  water-power  projects  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  found  on  the 
White  River  Basin  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Missouri.  Also  not  included  in  our  list  of  projects  west  of  the  96th 
meridian  are  undeveloped  projects  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  that  are 
estimated  to  have  an  average  annual  potentiality  of  about  1.5  billion 
kilowatt-hours. 

Thus  we  see  that  although  Nature  has  distributed  our  undeveloped 
water-power  resources  without  regard  to  concentration  of  population  and 
industrial  activity,  the  amount  of  energy  still  remaining  unharnessed  in 
nearly  every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  relatively  large  in  compari- 
son with  the  present  local  or  regional  use  of  electric  power.  In  those 
regions  where  undeveloped  water-power  resources  are  relatively  limited, 
potential  energy  resources  in  the  form  of  various  kinds  of  fuel  are  avail- 
able to  offset  this  deficiency.  We  must  give  attention  to  the  part  that 
fuel-burning  power  plants  play  in  meeting  regional  power  requirements. 

^The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  opposed  this  project  because  of  injury  to  the  ap- 
proaches to  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  A  1921  amendment  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920 
exempts  national  parks  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  F.  P.  C. 
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Fuel-burning  plants  are  often  needed  to  supplement  hydro-electric 
generation  during  critical  periods  of  streamflow.  The  Western  States, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  amply  endowed 
with  the  fuel  resources  needed  for  generation  of  electric  energy  in  this 
manner.  The  Pacific  Northwest  does,  however,  have  a  preponderance  of 
water  power  to  offset  this  fuel  deficiency.  The  Pacific  Southwest,  al- 
though lacking  coal,  contains,  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of  undeveloped 
water  power,  ample  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  has 
large  reserves  of  coal,  with  some  oil  and  natural  gas  to  supplement  its 
water  power  that  is  also  available  in  relatively  large  quantity.  The 
Great  Plains  States,  with  a  limited  amount  of  water  power,  have  enor- 
mous reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  the  south,  and  lignite  and  semi- 
bituminous  coals  in  the  north. 

Figure  1  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  various  fuel  resources  are 
now  being  used  to  generate  electric  power.  We  note  that  there  are  wide 
extremes  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  energy  that  is  generated  by  fuel 
plants  in  the  four  geographic  divisions  of  the  Western  States.  In  the 
West  South  Central  States  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana) 
91  percent  of  the  electric  energy  generated  in  1942  was  provided  by 
fuel-burning  plants,  whereas,  in  the  other  extreme,  only  11  percent  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  States  was  supplied  from  this  source.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  future  "hydro-steam  ratio"  will  be,  but  we  do 
know  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  water-power  possibilities  of  the 
Western  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  continually  the  fuel- 
burning  plant  facilities  to  supplement  increasing  development  of  water 
power. 

The  trend  today  is  definitely  toward  interconnection  and  coordina- 
tion of  hydroelectric  and  fuel-burning  power  plants  throughout  exten- 
sive regions  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  natural  or  man-made 
values  that  each  locality  may  possess.  The  interconnection  by  high- 
tension  transmission  lines  makes  possible  the  interchange  of  power  to 
take  advantage  of  such  factors  as  diversity  in  power  demand,  in  power 
supply,  and  in  outages  of  equipment.  Economies  in  production  can  also 
be  realized  through  full  use  of  available  water  power  that  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed locally,  and  by  running  for  longer  periods  those  fuel  plants  that 
can  produce  energy  at  the  lowest  cost.  All  of  these  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  coordination.  By  such  a  plan  of  pooled  operation,  many  hydro- 
electric power  projects  can  be  developed  to  realize  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent their  inherent  power  values  than  would  be  possible  if  they  were 
operated  as  an  isolated  independent  power  source.  In  fact,  without  this 
coordination  approach,  many  of  our  water-power  developments  might  be 
found  to  be  economically  infeasible.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of  this 
practical  and  economic  use  of  water-power  projects  is  to  waste  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  potential  power  value.  Many  Federal  power 
installations  are  for  this  reason  being  designed  to  operate  primarily  as 
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peak-load  plants.  Capacity  for  the  peak  demands  of  any  power  system 
must  be  provided  from  some  source,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  install 
on  Federal  hydroelectric  power  projects  generating  capacity  for  this 
purpose,  because  such  projects,  built  to  control  a  stream  for  several  pur- 
poses, usually  have  a  reservoir  to  supply  the  regulation  necessary  for 
peak-load  operation. 

I  have  already  briefly  commented  on  the  role  that  electric  power  in 
large  enough  quantities  and  at  sufficiently  low  rates  can  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  States.  As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  undeveloped  power  in  these  States  both  on  our  streams 
and  in  the  potentialities  of  our  fuel  resources.  There  remains,  however, 
the  question  of  the  cost  at  which  all  of  this  potential  energy  can  be  pro- 
duced and  put  to  work.  Again  referring  to  Mr.  Leland  Olds'  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  77th  Congress, 
permit  me  to  quote  a  few  interesting  cost  estimates  presented.  First  we 
must  place  interest  rates  and  load  factors  on  a  comparable  basis.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  three  percent  rate  of  return  on  investment 
(which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  public  financing)  and  a  50  per- 
cent load  factor  are  assumed.  On  this  basis,  we  find,  from  Mr.  Olds' 
testimony,  that  the  cost  of  energy  generated  in  the  principal  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  projects  west  of  the  96th  meridian  ranges  from  about  1 
mill  (in  some  of  the  larger  projects)  to  as  much  as  4  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Roughly,  it  seems  that,  on  the  average,  hydroelectric  energy  can 
be  produced  for  less  than  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Energy  costs  in 
fuel-burning  plants  vary  primarily  according  to  the  price  of  the 
fuel  itself.  At  a  cost  of  $2.00  per  ton,  the  equivalent  energy  cost  would  be 
approximately  3.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  and  at  $5.00  per  ton,  4.8  mills. 
In  those  areas  where  natural  gas  and  oil  are  available,  these  fuels  can  be 
converted  to  a  coal-equivalent  basis  in  terms  of  the  heat  values  of  the 
three  fuels.  In  those  areas  having  the  benefit  of  large  reserves  of  natural 
gas,  such  as  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana,  the  generating 
cost  in  fuel-burning  plants  will  be  at  about  the  minimum  for  the  entire 
nation,  being  in  some  cases  as  low  as  about  S}/2  mills.  Obviously  in  such 
locations,  some  hydroelectric  projects  cannot  favorably  compare,  from  a 
purely  cost  standpoint,  with  fuel-burning  plants.  In  the  other  extreme, 
perhaps  the  top  figure  for  cost  of  energy  generated  in  fuel-burning  plants 
would  be  about  5  mills,  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  where 
fuel  costs  are  relatively  high. 

We  can  now  turn  again  to  the  economic  aspects  of  power  development 
and  give  further  attention  to  the  stimulating  influence  it  can  have  on 
greater  industrialization  of  these  Western  States  and  to  the  contribution 
it  can  make  toward  stabilization  of  the  local,  regional,  and  national 
economy.  We  all  know  that  with  few  exceptions  the  income  of  our 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  derived  primarily  from  agricultural  and 
mining  pursuits.  That  is,  these  States  are  largely  producers  of  raw  ma- 
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terials.  When  we  make  a  comparison  of  per  capita  income  with  relative 
dependence  on  raw  materials,  we  find  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  these  two  factors,  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  dependence  on 
raw  materials  tends  to  depress  income.  This  statement  is  effectively 
borne  out  by  Figure  2  which  compares  per  capita  income  with  relative 
dependence  on  production  of  raw  materials  in  each  State  of  the  Union. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  noted  that  those  States  whose  dependence  on 
production  of  raw  materials  is  relatively  high  have  a  relatively  low  per 
capita  income.  We  find  that  all  of  the  22  Western  States,  except  Wyoming 
and  Nevada,  follow  this  rule.  Furthermore,  these  two  States,  along  with 
Washington,  are  the  only  States  of  the  22  that  have  an  income  above  the 
national  average,  which  in  1940  was  about  $580. 

If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  dependence  on  the  production  of  raw 
materials  tends  to  depress  income,  it  should  logically  follow  that  any 
plan  for  increasing  the  general  level  of  income  in  the  West  and  rounding 
out  its  basic  economy  should  include  some  feasible  means  of  developing 
a  manufacturing  industry.  Fundamentally,  such  a  plan  should  also 
strive  to  bring  about  increased  processing  at  home  of  raw  materials  and 
the  development  of  local  industries  for  the  manufacture  of  the  normal 
run  of  consumer  goods,  thus  saving  for  the  local  people  unnecessary 
transportation  and  distribution  costs.  Accompanying  and  made  possi- 
ble by  a  higher  per  capita  income  would  be  greater  use  of  electricity  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home,  and  in  community  life. 

Inasmuch  as  industry  is  today  to  a  large  degree  electrified,  and  must 
always  think  of  the  availability  and  price  of  an  adequate  power  supply 
when  planning  its  expansion,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  electric 
power  can  serve  as  a  stimulating  influence  in  the  greater  industrializa- 
tion of  any  region.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  theory  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  power  in  advance  of  the  market,  and  in  spite  of  contentions  to 
the  contrary  we  have  very  real  examples  today,  in  the  TVA  and  the 
Bonneville  Administration,  of  the  fruits  of  this  policy.  Other  factors 
must,  of  course,  be  considered  in  the  location  of  industry,  but  if  the  raw 
materials,  labor,  and  transportation  facilities  are  available,  electric 
power  can  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  location  of  many  important  in- 
dustries. 

The  West  is  certainly  amply  endowed  with  the  raw  materials  in  the 
earth,  in  its  forests,  and  in  its  agricultural  products.  I  believe  that  it  also 
either  has  or  can  obtain  the  necessary  labor  supply  and  transportation. 
As  for  the  electric  power — I  believe  I  have  conclusively  shown  that  it  can 
be  developed  in  large  quantities  at  relatively  low  cost,  both  from  water- 
power  resources  and  the  fuel  resources  of  the  West. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  necessity,  many  industrial  plants  have 
within  the  past  two  years  been  established  throughout  the  West  in  areas 
that  heretofore  have  been  engaged  primarily  in  the  production  of 
minerals  and  agricultural  products  that  were  shipped  to  industrial  centers 
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elsewhere  for  manufacture  into  finished  products.  This  new  industrial 
activity  is  bringing  about  a  higher  level  of  income  in  these  areas,  and  its 
stimulating  and  stabilizing  effect  on  the  local  economy  can,  in  many 
cases,  be  made  permanent  or  greatly  expanded,  if  the  necessary  planning 
and  research  are  undertaken  now. 

With  further  development  of  Federal  Power  Projects  as  part  of  the 
multiple-purpose  development  of  our  western  streams,  the  opportunity, 
will  be  offered  to  the  regions  in  which  these  projects  are  located  to  ex- 
pand this  wartime  step  toward  industrialization.  But  even  though  you 
may  accept  the  proposition  that  the  availability  of  electric  power  in 
quantity  and  at  low  rates  can  serve  as  the  stimulating  force  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective,  this  advantage  cannot  alone  do  the  job.  As  part  of 
its  long-range  planning  of  Federal  Power  Projects,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  careful  study  to  the  need  and  possibilities  for  utilization  of 
electric  power,  in  the  manner  suggested,  before  the  decision  is  reached 
that  there  would  be  justification  for  developing  power  in  large  quantity  in 
advance  of  the  market.  This  general  planning  on  the  part  of  Federal 
agencies  must,  however,  be  accompanied  by  thorough  research  and  an 
aggressive  promotion  of  the  plan  by  local  and  state  authorities.  Only  by 
such  a  far-sighted  approach  to  the  problem  can  the  objective  be  reached. 
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Economic  Reclamation  Projects  in 
Western  Public  Works 

WALKER  R.  YOUNG,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Denver,  Colorado 

IN  PREPARING  my  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  place  of  "Eco- 
nomic Reclamation  Projects  in  Western  Public  Works,"  I  was  in- 
terested in  Webster's  definition  of  ''economic"  as  "pertaining  to  the  satis- 
faction of  man's  needs." 

Paraphrasing  that  definition  I  emphasize  that  the  objective  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  is  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements  for  water 
conservation  of  the  western  third  of  the  Nation,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
The  conservation  of  western  water  resources  for  irrigation  of  agricultural 
lands  is  essential  today  to  provide  food  for  the  fighting  forces  and  the 
civilian  population  of  this  Nation  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
for  its  existence.  When  peace  comes,  reclamation  will  provide  the  settle- 
ment opportunities  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  increased 
western  population  resulting  from  the  wartime  industrial  expansion. 

Through  the  double  and  sometimes  triple  use  of  water,  reclamation- 
power  projects  alone  are  producing  today  more  electrical  energy  for  war 
plants  than  was  generated  in  the  whole  western  third  of  the  Nation  at  the 
close  of  World  War  1.  In  a  happier  day,  when  our  swords  are  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  this  power  will  assure  a  permanent  western  industry  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  labor  and  for  increased  agricultural  production. 

A  third  major  objective  of  reclamation  projects  is  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  purposes.  Flood  control,  navigation,  recreational  bene- 
fits, and  wildlife  refuges  also  enter  the  picture. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  Thursday,  June  17,  observed  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  reclamation  as  a  national  policy. 
Today  its  energies  are  focused  upon  maximum  contributions  toward  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

From  the  4,000,000  acres  of  highly  productive  land  watered  by  recla- 
mation systems  in  15  Western  States  will  come,  this  year,  vast  quantities 
of  food,  forage,  and  fiber.  These  supplies  are  essential  in  filling  the  quota 
of  agricultural  products  which  the  West  is  expected  to  meet.  Production 
of  these  war  crops  in  the  West, /or  the  West,  relieves  congestion  on  over- 
crowded cross-country  transportation  systems. 

The  urgent  and  multiplying  need  for  greater  food  supplies  is  manifest. 
When  the  recognized  need  for  food,  as  a  partner  to  guns  in  production 
for  war,  is  implemented  with  clearance  and  priorities  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Bureau  can  resume  construction  on  irrigation  facili- 
ties that,  by  1945,  will  expand  by  one-third  the  acreage  now  served. 

In  the  field  of  power,  the  Bureau  is  the  largest  producer  of  hydro- 
electric energy  in  the  West.  Its  project  plants  generate  today  at  the  rate 
of  800  million  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  The|[output  is  used  primarily 
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for  the  production  of  aluminum,  magnesium  and  other  war  supplies.  In 
another  year,  the  capacity  will  be  increased  a  third,  with  a  corresponding 
gain  in  war  production.  Projects  under  construction,  or  where  work  can 
be  quickly  resumed,  can  further  expand  the  supply  for  war  factories. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  46  reclamation  projects  now  in  operation 
serves  some  military  activity.  Air  bases  in  the  desert  areas  have  been 
made  possible  by  irrigation  developments;  power  is  being  supplied  to 
war  factories;  and  domestic  and  industrial  water  is  provided  to  troops, 
industries  and  communities  whose  activities  are  linked  directly  with  the 
war. 

These  contributions  to  the  national  security  have  all  come  about 
through  western  public  works.  In  the  41  years  of  its  operation,  the  Bu- 
reau has  expended  more  than  800  million  dollars  on  the  construction  of 
western  projects.  More  than  65  percent  of  this  amount  was  spent  in  the 
period  from  1933  to  1943  when  the  greatest  strides  were  made  toward 
harnessing  western  rivers  and  turning  them  into  avenues  of  service  to 
man  and  country.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  construction  costs  is  re- 
imbursable. 

The  greatest  impetus  for  reclamation  developments  came  with  the 
recognition  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  potential  wealth 
that  was  dormant  in  western  waters  and  land.  As  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministrator, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  recommended,  and 
the  Bureau  carried  out,  a  program  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  en- 
larged service  reclamation  is  now  performing  in  the  national  emergency. 

With  this  background  I  come  now  to  what  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  contribute  to  a  program  of  postwar  public  works  in  the  17 
States  bisected  by,  or  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 

First,  the  Bureau  proposes  to  complete  work  on  25  projects  where 
construction  has  been  halted  or  retarded  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
On  some  of  these  projects  the  restrictions  may  be  lifted  in  the  interest  of 
food  or  power  production  for  war,  but  in  all  probability  none  will  be  en- 
tirely completed  before  hostilities  cease.  These  projects  range  in  size 
from  relatively  small  irrigation  developments  to  extensive  undertakings 
like  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  in  Washington,  the  Central  Valley  in 
California,  and  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  in  Colorado,  where  power 
facilities  are  an  important  factor  in  assuring  repayment  of  construction 
costs. 

The  next  group  includes  four  large  new  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  under  the  reclamation  or  other  laws,  but  where  the  inaugura- 
tion of  work  was  deferred  as  a  result  of  war  conditions. 

In  a  third  group  is  a  shelf  of  at  least  fifty  projects,  principally  irriga- 
tion, for  which  blueprints  are  to  be  ready  and  construction  may  start  on 
short  notice.  These  projects  are  designed  to  qualify  for  a  general  postwar 
program. 

The  backlog  of  feasible  projects  for  a  postwar  public  works  program 
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is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  shelf  of  50  projects  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  Through  investigations  of  individual  projects  or  entire  river  ba- 
sins, so  far  as  funds  permit,  the  opportunities  for  the  transformation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  West  into  the  most  useful  channels  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  are  being  explored.  Included  in  these  studies  is 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  an  area  in  which  seven  States  are  interested. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  cooperating  with  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee  recently  formed  in  Omaha,  for  the  purpose  of  paving 
the  way  for  the  most  equitable  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  with  due 
recognition  of  the  interests  of  navigation,  flood  control  and  irrigation. 
Looking  forward  to  the  need  for  valley-wide  cooperation  such  as  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Colorado  Basin,  Commissioner  John  C.  Page,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  proposed  the  formulation  of  a  Missouri  River  Compact  as  an 
essential  step  in  the  planning  of  the  disposition  of  the  waters  of  this 
great  basin. 

On  the  basis  of  prewar,  or  1940  prices,  execution  of  the  Bureau's 
public  works  program  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  this  amount  represents  the  cost  of  projects 
under  construction  and  those  authorized  by  existing  laws,  where  work 
can  begin  quickly.  Findings  of  feasibility  have  been  made  in  all  of  these 
cases  and  construction  awaits  the  green  light. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  presents  the  projects  in  this  program  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  will  contribute  to  the  economic  development  and 
stabilization  of  the  West.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  structures  will  be 
durable,  that  the  dams  will  conserve  water  to  be  carried  to  thirsty  fields 
by  canals  and  laterals,  or  that  the  powerhouses  will  generate  great  blocks 
of  power. 

A  crisis  second  only  to  the  war  itself  will  confront  the  Nation  in  finding 
employment  for  returning  service  men  and  temporary  war  factory  workers 
who  have  been  drained  from  and  will  return  to  the  rural  areas,  and  for 
those  who  will  remain  in  industrial  centers. 

Reclamation  public  works  will  aid  materially  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  West.  The  labor  required  in  off -site 
activities  will  distribute  the  benefits  widespread  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  for  instance,  40  percent  of 
the  labor — 49  million  man-hours — were  expended  at  the  site  of  con- 
struction. Sixty  percent — 74  million  man-hours — were  expended  in  the 
production,  fabrication  and  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
finished  products.  On  earthfill  dams,  by  contrast,  65  percent  of  the  labor 
is  at  the  site  and  35  percent  in  mines,  forests  and  factories  at  distant 
points. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  made 
preliminary  studies  which  indicate  that  if  a  billion-dollar  reclamation 
construction  program  were  crowded  into  one  year,  work  would  be  pro- 
vided for  more  than  425,000  men.  Perhaps  half  of  these  would  work  at 
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the  sites  of  construction  in  the  West,  and  the  remainder  would  be  scat- 
tered through  forests,  mines  and  factories  and  on  the  railroads. 

When  completed,  the  projects  in  this  program  will  serve  an  estimated 
7,800,000  acres — an  area  equivalent  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  land  now 
irrigated  in  the  West.  About  2^  million  acres  will  be  new  lands  trans- 
formed by  irrigation  from  sagebrush  and  wastes  into  productive  farms. 
The  remaining  acreage  will  be  in  established  irrigated  areas  faced  with 
retrogression  to  the  desert  as  a  result  of  dwindling  water  supplies. 

Settlement  opportunities  on  newly  irrigated  farms  will  be  provided 
for  from  50,000  to  60,000  farm  families.  From  20,000  to  25,000  additional 
farm  families  in  the  Great  Plains  and  other  drought-ridden  areas  will  be 
rehabilitated  through  a  water  conservation  and  utilization  program. 
Security  will  be  given,  through  supplemental  or  substituted  water  sup- 
plies, to  85,000  to  100,000  other  families  in  irrigated  areas  now  faced  by 
recurring  water  shortages. 

The  increase  in  power  installations  cleared  by  the  War  Production 
Board  as  a  part  of  the  war  program  will  bring  the  total  power  capacity  on 
Bureau  projects  to  2}^  million  kilowatts.  On  uncompleted  and  new  proj- 
ects of  the  postwar  program,  more  than  3  million  additional  kilowatts 
will  be  installed  when  the  market  justifies  the  outlay. 

Hydroelectric  power  is  produced  as  an  incident  to  irrigation — the 
major  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  the  financial  side  of  the 
picture,  however,  it  has  a  major  place  as  a  means  of  repaying  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  Reclamation  program  and  making 
possible  an  expansion  of  irrigation  which  otherwise  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Power  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  advancing  irrigation  in  the  West. 
The  potential  demand  for  electrical  energy  in  the  future  is  forecast  by  the 
tremendous  increase  in  installed  capacity  in  the  region  between  1920  and 
1940.  From  a  total  of  2  million  kilowatts  in  1920,  the  capacity  grew  to 
6^2  million  kilowatts — a  gain  of  more  than  200  percent. 

To  maintain  an  increasing  population,  the  West  must  have  irrigation 
expansion.  Dry  farming  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  reached  its  peak 
of  production  long  ago.  The  irrigated  acreage  from  which  comes  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  agricultural  production,  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  in  population. 

Economic  reclamation  projects  in  the  postwar  program  will  serve  a 
fourfold  purpose.  They  will  provide  employment  during  construction, 
settlement  opportunities,  a  means  of  increasing  agricultural  production 
to  make  the  West  more  nearly  self-sustaining,  and  provide  power  for 
industry,  farms  and  homes. 


IN  THE  STATES 
PLANNING  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES 

Illinois 

Objectives  and  Accomplishments 

ROBERT  KINGERY,  Chairman,  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  Chicago,  Illinoia 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  appropriate  thing  to  do,  when  invited  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  on  this  subject,  is  to  review  state  planning  as  done 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  appears  to  be  no  useful  purpose  in  so 
doing.  More  interesting,  and  I  hope,  more  useful  will  be  the  description 
of  a  few  specific  and  tangible  objectives  long  aimed  at  by  the  Illinois 
State  Planning  Commission  and  what  is  being  done  about  attaining 
them. 

In  this  statement  there  will  be  little  if  any  use  of  the  vocabulary  so 
common  now  in  planning  circles — "social  and  economic  trends,"  "re- 
gionalism," "coordination  and  integration,"  "marginal  and  submargi- 
nal,"  references  to  "the  need  for  thorough  study  of  the  problem,"  and' 
conclusions  that  "this  matter  is  one  which  should  have  further  investiga- 
tion." Also  there  will  be  no  effort  to  define  State  Planning.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years  and  few,  if  any,  agree  yet  on  a  definition. 

Rather  the  theme  of  this  brief  statement  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
Ben  H.  Kizer  of  Spokane.  After  sitting  through  a  three-day  "planning 
meeting"  he  exclaimed,  "Let's  have  reports  of  progress  rather  than  a  re- 
statement of  the  problem!" 

In  Illinois  we  expect  a  population  of  9,000,000  people  by  1960 — we 
had  7,600,000  in  1930.  That  population  will  have  employment,  it  will 
provide  itself  adequately  with  homes,  it  will  be  healthy  and  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  education  and  recreation. 

Employment  Being  Provided 

That  there  may  be  employment,  Illinois  is  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  based  on  local  resources,  by  helping  to  inspire 
and  combine  the  efforts  of  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce.  Universities,  private  companies, 
foundations,  and  state  departments  are  making  researches.  The  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  assembled  terse,  tangible  and  specific  data  for 
most  Illinois  cities  on  population;  on  water  supply;  on  sewerage  and 
sewage  treatment;  on  railroad,  waterway,  highway  and  air  travel  access; 
parks;  zoning,  if  any;  and  on  present  industries  and  employment.  From 
these  data  we  answer  adequately  a  large  number  of  inquiries  with  sur- 
prisingly profitable  results. 

To  provide  space  for  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from 
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invading  and  damaging  residentiaj  sections  of  cities  or  of  unincorporated 
land,  good  zoning  practice  is  recommended.  In  addition  to  100  cities  al- 
ready zoned  more  than  24  new  city  zoning  ordinances  are  now  in  the 
making  as  a  result  of  our  efforts. 

The  commission  furnishes  drafts  of  ordinances  creating  local  zoning 
commissions,  and  supplies  clear,  concise  outlines  of  their  duties  and  the 
legal  steps  they  have  to  take.  Records  of  zoning  decisions  by  high  courts 
are  distributed  broadly  so  that  zoning  officers  may  be  kept  abreast  of 
current  practice. 

Following  the  adoption  of  county  zoning  legislation  in  1935,  six 
counties  have  zoned  their  unincorporated  area — DuPage,  Kane,  Lake, 
Kendall,  Cook  and  Winnebago. 

Thus,  and  in  many  other  ways,  is  being  laid  a  sound  background  for  in- 
vestment in  extensive  home  repair,  modernizing  and  new  construction. 

Where  industry  has  marred  the  appearance  of  the  countryside,  as  in 
the  case  of  strip  mining,  we  have  successfully  persuaded  the  owners  to 
carry  on  a  program  now  involving  the  planting  of  nearly  2,000,000  trees 
each  year  to  forest  the  area  at  their  own  expense,  and  thus  keep  it  tax 
producing. 

Municipal  Park  Objectives 

No  less  important  are  the  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  municipalities, 
and  the  state  parks  and  forest  preserves.  City  park  officials  like  to  know 
about  the  parks  in  other  cities.  We  advise  them  not  only  how  many  park 
acres  each  city  and  village  has,  but  how  those  acres  relate  to  population, 
and  we  urge  them  all  to  try  to  attain  the  objective  of  10  park  acres  for 
each  1000  people. 

It  is  surprising  to  relate  that  when  local  park  officials  apply  such  di- 
rect thinking  to  their  objectives,  they  achieve  them.  In  Illinois,  out  of 
almost  500  communities  for  which  accurate  records  are  available,  the 
average  is  9.6  park  acres  per  1000,  although  a  number  still  are  short  of  the 
objective.  We  also  can  tell  them  fairly  accurately  how  much  it  costs 
many  of  them  to  operate  and  maintain  their  parks,  per  acre  per  year. 

Also  surprising  is  the  number  of  local  park  officials  who  want  to  know 
the  official  dimensions  of  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  running 
tracks,  football  fields,  horse  shoe  and  shuffieboard  courts,  and  how  to 
build  backstops,  picnic  benches,  outdoor  camp  stoves  and  even  copper 
screened  two-  and  three-holers.  We  supply  drawings  giving  these  de- 
tails, and  they  are  much  in  demand. 

State  Parks  and  Forests,  County  Forests 
For  state  park  and  state  forest  purpose,  a  complete  atlas  of  all  the 
forested  areas  of  the  state  has  been  completed,  being  the  compilation  of 
existing  surveys  never  before  mapped  in  such  usable  form.  They  are 
used  effectively  in  land  purchase  plans,  in  the  six  counties  which  have 
had  forest  preserves — Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Will,  Winnebago,  and 
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Piatt — and  were  also  used  with  telling  effect  in  helping  form  a  Forest 
Preserve  District  in  DeKalb  County  and  in  Rock  Island  County. 

Report  on  State  Parks 

For  the  State  Division  of  Parks,  special  recommendations  were  made, 
jointly  with  the  National  Park  Service,  not  only  for  the  selection  and  ac- 
quisition of  new  historical  and  park  sites  and  for  the  extension  of  present 
holdings,  but  a  general  and  basic  policy  was  drawn  concerning  the  kinds 
of  property  the  state  should  acquire  and  maintain. 

'  Atlases  of  State  Properties 

Among  the  27  public  welfare  and  penal  institutions  in  Illinois  there 
were,  in  1935,  fairly  good  property  records  and  diagrams  of  building  lay- 
out, roads,  walks,  water  mains  and  sewers,  but  these  records  were  in 
fragments,  for  the  most  part.  We  compiled  a  complete  atlas,  tracings  of 
each  institution  showing  all  these  facilities  accurately  and  on  uniform 
sized  sheets,  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  These  form  the 
basis  of  a  master  plan  for  the  future  growth  of  each  institution.  The  atlas 
is  also  used  for  scientific  cropping  plans  on  the  institution  farm  lands. 

Similar  atlases  are  being  compiled  for  the  land  holdings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  and  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  correct 
platting  of  each  of  the  five  state  normal  schools. 

Aids  to  Local  Planning 

The  State  Planning  Commission  does  urge  cities  and  villages  to  de- 
velop their  own  municipal  plans  including  zoning  ordinances,  subdivision 
regulations,  park  systems  and  street  systems,  but  does  not  do  the  pro- 
fessional work  on  these  plans.  Booklets  and  special  memoranda  are  fur- 
nished describing  what  steps  to  take,  and  how  to  take  them. 

Legislation 

We  have  taken  part  in  recommending  legislation,  but  not  legislation 
to  add  powers  to  the  Commission.  We  aided  the  Division  of  Highways  in 
writing  careful  revisions  of  the  state  highway  laws  adopted  in  1933, 
among  which  was  the  special  enactment  of  a  re-division  of  motor  fuel  tax 
distribution  to  give  cities  one-third  of  the  funds,  allocated  in  accord  with 
their  population.  That  same  year  was  adopted  the  law  giving  cities,  and 
counties  as  well,  the  power  to  establish  building  setback  lines  for  all 
buildings  and  structures  along  highways.  We  encouraged  the  General 
Assembly  to  adopt  the  County  Zoning  Statute  in  1935,  and  to  amend  the 
City  Zoning  Statute  the  same  year  to  clarify  the  powers  of  zoning  boards 
of  appeals.  We  aided  in  the  development  of  new  laws  and  amendments 
and  in  their  successful  passage  with  respect  to  cities'  powers  of  annexa- 
tion and  park  acquisition,  and  other  governmental  powers  to  design  and 
build  parkways,  superhighways  and  freeways,  and  to  acquire  and  improve 
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airports.  And  helped  to  obtain  passage  of  county  forest  preserve  land 
acquisition  and  budgeting  legislation. 

And  we  helped  oppose,  successfully  thus  far,  the  adoption  of  special 
legislation  which  would  increase  the  weights  and  lengths  of  trucks.  In 
certain  important  court  cases  on  that  subject  we  gave  aid  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Division  of  Highways  in  the  testimony  and  briefs. 

We  have  not  made  new  "surveys,"  at  least  not  many.  Illinois  has 
been  plagued  with  "surveys"  of  every  character  until  the  soil  of  our 
state  is  tramped  bare.  So  often  the  objective  of  a  new  "survey"  is  for  a 
new  group  to  learn  what  is  already  known  to  others.  Our  commission 
has  chosen  rather  to  devise  some  practical  use  of  such  surveys  as  have 
been  made. 

Observation  from  afar,  has  led  us  to  the  belief  that  some  state  plan- 
ning boards  have  been  doing  much  "surveying."  Others  have  under- 
taken to  do  things  that  are  the  special  interest  or  hobby  of  the  fastest 
talking  or  most  persistent  member  of  the  Board.  Some  have  surveyed 
state  and  national  recreation  areas  rather  than  planning  them.  Some 
have  surveyed  hydroelectric  sites,  "little  waters,"  new  state  capitols  and 
great  programs  of  public  works.  We  have  done  some  of  these  things,  but 
only  enough  to  get  information  for  some  definite  purposes.  Some  have 
sought  legislation  to  give  them  administrative  power.  We  don't  want 
that — ^we  have  and  desire  to  use  only  the  power  of  persuasion,  to  estab- 
lish broad  objectives  toward  retaining  and  improving  the  qualities  of 
Illinois. 

Our  program  is  to  use  the  word  "plan"  as  a  transitive  verb  not  an  in- 
transitive verb,  to  plan  something  rather  than  to  just  "do  planning." 


Michigan 

POSTWAR  PLANNING 

GEORGE  G.  ROSS,  Planning  Consultant,  Michigan  State  Planning  Commission, 

Lansing,  Michigan 

POSTWAR  planning  in  Michigan  is  based  upon  the  military  prin- 
ciple, that  the  best  defense  is  successful  offensive.  Consequently, 
certain  phases  of  planning  within  the  State,  both  on  the  local  and  state 
level,  are  being  conducted  by  way  of  first -year  construction  programs 
and  in  many  instances  actual-design-and-specification  programs  on  the 
proposed  postwar  projects  are  either  completed  or  under  way. 

In  1943,  the  State  Legislature  established  a  postwar  fund  of  $50,000,000. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  Administrative  Board  to  allocate 
appropriations  from  this  postwar  fund  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any 
or  all  postwar  problems  which  may  arise  during  or  following  the  present 
war.  This  assignment  necessarily  covers  an  extensive  field  of  activities 
and  authorities  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  further  funds  will  have  to 
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be  allocated  by  successive  Legislatures  in  order  to  meet  in  part  the  abso- 
lute obligations  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  its  soldiers  and  citizens. 

Of  the  $50,000,000  fund,  $8,000,000  has  been  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion work  on  state  institutions;  prisons,  hospitals,  and  educational 
institutions.  One  fourth  of  this  $8,000,000,  is  at  present  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites,  architectural  and  engineering  contracts. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Aeronautics,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
receive  special  funds  for  assistance  to  postwar  programming  of  a  net- 
work of  municipal  and  county  airports.  The  Michigan  State  Highway 
Department  has  established  a  special  department  of  postwar  planning 
and  has  numerous  projects  in  the  design  stage  for  postwar  work.  Like- 
wise the  State  Department  of  Conservation  has  many  projects  under 
design  in  anticipation  of  a  broad  program  of  future  construction.  The 
State  Police  Department  also  has  its  proposed  construction  program 
underway.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  a  special 
study  commission,  is  planning  for  postwar  revision  and  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  with  paralleling  construction  programs. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  is  contacting  municipal  and  county 
officials  and  listing  all  local  proposed  postwar  projects.  About  100  of  the 
major  cities  and  villages  in  Michigan  have  a  definite  postwar  program. 
In  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  municipal  engineering  and  design  staffs,  many 
of  these  towns  have  projects  for  which  complete  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  developed.  The  majority  of  the  towns  are  revising  their  pro- 
gram as  established  in  1941-42  by  the  Public  Works  Reserve.  The 
Michigan  State  Planning  Commission  is  aiding  local  agencies  through 
technical  consultation  in  the  establishment  of  city  planning  commissions 
or  postwar  planning  committees  which  are  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  a  postwar  construction  program  or  a  long  range  capital  improvement 
program. 

Requests  by  local  authorities  definitely  point  to  the  consideration  of 
a  policy  to  be  determined  by  state  authorities  as  to  whether  or  not  state 
funds  may  be  allocated  to  local  agencies  for  meeting  the  cost  of  design 
work  by  local  agencies  in  conformity  with  the  postwar  program.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  local  agencies  that  they  are  entitled  to  and  should  re- 
ceive state  aid  for  postwar  planning. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  is  intent  on  making  as  complete  a 
listing  as  possible  of  all  state,  municipal,  county  and  township  projects 
to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  labor  and  material  become  available.  It  is 
proposed  to  tabulate  and  map  construction  projects  scheduled  for  the 
first  year  of  construction.  It  is  also  desired  to  map  geographically  the 
proposed  requirements  of  labor  and  material  throughout  the  State  for 
this  first  year  of  construction. 

The  priority  to  be  established  on  this  first  year  program  is  naturally 
dependent  on  the  urgency  requirements  of  unemployment  relief,  health 
and  safety,  education,  recreation,  industry,  status  of  plans  and  specifica- 
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tions,  local  cost  contribution  and  maintenance  ability  of  proposing 
agency. 

Besides  the  degree  of  insufficient  activity  relating  to  postwar  plan- 
ning, our  period  for  planning  is  all  too  short.  Nevertheless,  Michigan 
will  be  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before  to  meet  an  emergency  and 
especially  a  postwar  peacetime  construction  period. 

Many  planners  concur  with  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  the  principle  of 
spending  four  days'  cost  of  the  present  war,  $1,000,000,000  of  Federal 
funds,  for  public  construction  during  the  first  postwar  year;  and  during 
the  second  year  an  eight  day  war  cost  or  $2,000,000,000  for  public 
construction. 

Minnesota 

POSTWAR  PLANNING 

R.  E.  WILSON,  Executive  Secretary,  Minn.  Resources  Comm.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

POSTWAR  planning  in  Minnesota  is  being  carried  out  by  a  number 
of  organizations,  each  planning  a  program  governed  by  its  own  ideas 
and  experience.  However,  the  State  Government  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  this  planning  program  and  is  assisting  and  cooperating  with  all 
groups  and  in  addition  has  a  program  of  its  own. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  prepared  to  swing  into  action  with  its  post- 
war work  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended,  when  thousands  of  persons  will 
be  out  of  work  by  the  termination  of  war  contracts  and  military  service. 

A  highway  construction  program  fund  of  at  least  $15,000,000  is  ready 
to  be  spent  which  would  employ  from  7,500  to  8,000  men  throughout  an 
entire  construction  season.  This  program  will  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  acting  as  a  cushion  for  a  large  number  of  employables 
during  the  transition  from  wartime  to  normalcy.  The  building  program 
for  state  institutions  has  a  fund  of  over  $2,000,000  set  aside  for  the  post- 
war period  and  is  available  for  this  same  purpose.  A  state  and  metro- 
politan airport  program  for  which  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
recent  Legislature  is  available  for  immediate  expansion  with  additional 
financing  arranged  for  by  legislative  authority.  A  soldiers'  rehabilitation 
fund  of  approximately  $2,500,000  was  established  by  the  1943  Legislature 
to  assist  the  returning  service  men,  this  money  to  be  used  for  a  continua- 
tion of  their  education  interrupted  by  the  war  or  for  re-establishment 
into  the  business  world. 

A  unique  situation  exists  in  Minnesota.  In  addition  to  our  Minnesota 
Resources  Commission,  the  1941  Legislature  created  what  is  known  as 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Iron  Range  Resources  and  Rehabilitation 
and  was  allocated  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  an  extensive  program  of 
resources  development  and  rehabilitation.  This  fund  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  increases,  and  at  this  time,  carries  a  balance  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.   However,  this  money  is  allocated  to  the  northern  and  north- 
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eastern  counties  of  the  State,  known  as  the  cut-over  section,  a  major 
portion  being  used  for  future  development  of  our  iron  ranges. 

Since  July  1,  1942  a  program  of  action  has  been  in  progress.  It  might 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  establishment  of  this  state  department  came 
about  chiefly  through  the  realization  that  our  high  grade  ore  was  rapidly 
being  depleted,  thus  creating  a  serious  situation. 

When  the  present  conflict  is  over  it  is  our  desire  to  reduce  the  period 
of  maladjustment  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Rehabilitation  Department 
is  endeavoring  to  provide  means  of  employment  and  income  and  in  order 
to  do  so  new  jobs  have  to  be  created.  This  program  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  namely:  Mining,  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Vocational  Occupa- 
tional Training,  the  latter  being  very  successful  during  the  war  period 
with  the  trainees  in  the  various  courses  fitting  into  the  postwar  period. 
It  might  be  well  to  say  that  this  fund  will  not  be  used  as  a  supplement  to 
any  relief  fund,  but  was  established  to  "help  people  help  themselves." 
The  entry  of  our  Nation  into  this  war  did  not  cause  a  revamping  of  our 
program,  but  merely  took  up  the  re-employment  slack  and  gave  us  an 
opportunity  for  broader  planning.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  only 
postwar  planning  program  in  the  country  that  is  in  operation  at  the 
present  time. 

New  agriculture  developments  are  being  made  that  were  thought  im- 
possible and  dairying  techniques  introduced  to  increase  production 
thereby  creating  new  jobs  that  will  offer  opportunities  for  employment 
to  those  returning  from  the  armed  services  or  defense  work. 

For  several  years  Minnesota  flax  straw  has  played  a  major  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarette  paper,  but  now,  further  research  has  proven 
that  gunny  sack  material  can  be  made  from  seed  flax  straw  and  plants  are 
being  established  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  fibre  can  be  used  for  rugs, 
matting  and  many  other  products.  Machinery  is  now  being  built  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  within  60  or  90  days  the  first  plant  will  be  in  operation. 

We  will  also  experiment  with  the  growing  of  fiber  flax  in  the  men- 
tioned area  and  from  previous  experience  linens  and  other  textiles  will 
be  a  future  product  of  northern  Minnesota.  A  process  has  been  developed 
where  the  old  methods  of  rhetting  flax  straw  are  out-moded  and  a  new 
chemical  process  reduces  the  rhetting  period  from  14  days  to  10  hours. 
This  process  has  been  proven  on  a  small  scale  and  now  a  larger  pilot 
plant  is  under  construction. 

Our  forest  resources  are  being  appraised  and  inventoried  preparatory 
to  getting  wood  working  industries  started. 

When  the  vast  possibilities  are  considered,  the  development  of  the 
rayon  industry  in  Minnesota  is  still  in  its  embryo  stage.  Northeastern 
Minnesota  is  particularly  suited  to  the  establishment  of  large  rayon 
factories  because  great  quantities  of  alpha  cellulose,  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  rayon  fiber,  can  be  obtained  from  our  second  growth 
forests.  This  section  of  the  State  also  has  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
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and  for  postwar  labor,  the  necessities  of  this  industry  are  well  provided 
for.  In  fact,  this  industry  would  be  exceptionally  suited  because  it  can 
absorb  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  many  post- 
war projects  that  should  be  ready  for  utilization  when  the  period  comes. 

The  iron  ore  resources  of  Minnesota  constitute  the  greatest  single 
mineral  resource  ever  bestowed  upon  a  state.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  playing  a  major  part  in  the  war  by  supplying  iron  ore,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  encourage  the  retention  of  higher  grade  ore  by  developing 
the  lower  grade  material  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  our  mining  industry. 
Our  efforts  are  being  spent  on  experimental  processes  that  will  enable  the 
concentration  of  our  low  grade  ores.  Establishment  of  plants  for  various 
processes  for  this  procedure  will  create  numerous  jobs,  eliminating  an 
unemployment  problem  that  has  confronted  the  range  districts  for  a 
number  of  years,  due  to  the  mechanizing  of  our  mines.  It  might  be  well  to 
explain  one  process  now  in  the  experimental  state,  powdered  iron. 

Powdered  iron  is  just  what  the  name  implies,  fine  particles  of  prac- 
tically pure  iron,  99  plus  percent.  This  powder  can  be  formed  directly 
into  finished  machine  parts  simply  by  pressing  the  cold  powder  in  a 
properly  formed  die  and  then  heating  the  briquet  to  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture for  a  short  time.  The  final  product  will  have  a  strength  lying  between 
that  of  cast  iron  and  steel  and  will  require  no  machining  to  finish. 

Minnesota,  despite  its  tremendous  reserves  of  iron  ore,  has  never  be- 
come a  large  industrial  center  because  of  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
natural  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  of  large  and  small 
manufacturers  who  annually  require  many  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  for  fabrication  into  machine  parts.  There  are  many  foundries  pro- 
ducing castings,  the  machining  of  which  is  the  major  item  of  cost.  All 
producers  of  such  small  machined  products  are  potential  users  of  iron 
powder.  The  transition  will  naturally  be  gradual  and  must  necessarily 
await  a  demonstration  on  a  quality  and  cost  basis.  The  first  requisite,  of 
course,  is  proof  that  suitable  powder  can  be  produced  continuously  and  in 
quantity,  after  which  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  local  interest  in  the 
project.  The  successful  development  of  this  process  will  mean  an  iron 
industry  for  Minnesota  that  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
utilize  both  our  natural  resources  and  manpower. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  we  have  explained,  all  efforts  are  be- 
ing spent  for  industrial  development  of  the  vast  deposits  of  peat,  lime- 
stone, clays,  marl,  granite  and  sand  located  throughout  the  entire  State. 
These  resources  have  exceptional  recognized  qualities  for  construction 
work  and  building  supplies,  chemicals,  glass  and  numerous  other  items. 

Continuing  and  enlarging  this  action  program  we  feel,  that  Minne- 
sota will  be  in  readiness  to  cope  successfully  with  the  postwar  period. 
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Missouri 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

WILLIAM   ANDERSON,   Director,   State  Planning  Board,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

SINCE  its  creation  late  in  1933,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Missouri 
has  devoted  its  efforts  largely  to  the  planning  of  things,  or  physical 
planning.  We  have  made  studies  and  plans  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  including  economic  surveys,  plans  for  water  resources,  parks  and 
recreation,  airports  and  other  subjects.  We  have  made  a  plan  for  re- 
building of  a  town  that  was  flooded  out  by  construction  of  a  dam,  which 
plan,  by  the  way,  has  become  a  reality. 

With  the  coming  of  the  lease-lend  period  and  the  war,  our  efforts,  of 
course,  have  been  shifted  to  doing  what  we  can  in  the  emergency.  We 
have  provided  a  vast  amount  of  information  for  proper  location  of  plant 
facilities  and  war  projects.  We  have  made  many  studies  and  suggested 
solutions  for  civilian  problems  in  defense  areas,  many  of  which  have  been 
carried  out.  We  have  assisted  communities  affected  by  war  installations 
in  making  zoning  ordinances.  We  have  made  surveys  of  industrial  plant 
facilities  available  for  war  use.  More  recently  we  have  made  a  survey  of 
all  possible  military  airport  sites  in  the  State. 

The  Board  has  directed  some  of  its  efforts  to  postwar  planning.  At  the 
time  of  the  Public  Works  Reserve,  the  staff  was  directed  to  cooperate 
with  that  organization  and  contacts  were  made  with  all  state  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  them  to  do  some  planning  for  their 
own  departments.  As  a  result  of  this  reconnaissance  survey,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  large  amount  of  public  works  among  the  state  institu- 
tions is  needed,  but  before  any  serious  consideration  is  given  to  it,  careful 
and  detailed  studies  should  be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility,  practi- 
cability, and  extent  of  the  State's  responsibility  in  providing  the  various 
types  of  services. 

There  is  now  in  progress  in  Missouri  a  study  which  approaches  the 
most  sound  type  of  postwar  planning.  Under  the  stimulation  of  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  Missouri  State  Planning 
Board,  a  very  thorough  and  complete  study  of  an  entire  watershed  within 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  being  undertaken.  It  is  one  of  three  cooperative 
investigations  being  made  in  the  United  States.  All  Federal  agencies 
having  any  concern  with  water  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operative Investigation  for  the  Meramec.  The  State  is  represented  on 
this  Committee  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 

Thus  far  all  agencies  have  approached  the  cooperative  study  with  an 
open  mind  and  with  the  prime  objective  of  developing  a  plan  for  the  best 
ultimate  development  of  the  watershed.  In  this  one  basin  a  large  number 
of  the  conflicting  points  of  view  have  come  into  focus  and  a  sincere  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  solve  them  on  a  scientific  basis.  These  include 
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such  things  as  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  high  dams 
and  headwater  dams,  the  conflicting  interests  of  recreation,  conservation, 
flood  control,  and  agriculture.  The  question  of  flood  control  by  means  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  is  going  to  have  a  proving  ground  in  this 
"guinea  pig." 

With  regard  to  wildlife,  extensive  research  and  studies  have  deter- 
mined that  it  can  be  most  prosperous  and  benefited  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree by  the  best  land  use  management  practices  for  agriculture.  There- 
fore, wildlife  conservation  interests,  which  are  an  important  factor  in 
Missouri,  have  thrown  their  weight  back  of  a  proper,  scientifically  de- 
veloped land  use  management  plan  for  this  basin. 

It  is  expected  by  the  Committee  that  a  complete  plan  down  to  the 
point  of  specific  projects  will  be  developed.  Such  a  plan  would  include 
construction  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control  and  recreation  and  construc- 
tion of  headwaters  reservoirs  for  conservation  of  water,  recreation,  stock 
watering,  and  wildlife.  Extensive  plans  of  land  management  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation  which  will  include  detailed  measures  and  plans  for 
erosion  control  and  timber  stand  improvement  in  the  forests.  Plans  and 
specifications  for  projects  for  the  control  of  pollution  and  contamination 
and  for  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  are  being  undertaken. 

When  all  of  the  plans  now  being  made  are  dovetailed  or  made  into  one 
plan,  it  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  scientific  plan  for  a  water- 
shed yet  undertaken.  Detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  all  projects 
are  being,  or  will  be,  prepared  so  that  in  the  postwar  period  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  can  be  accomplished.  This  type  of  comprehensive  postwar 
planning  is  sound. 

Utah 

WASATCH  FRONT  COOPERATIVE  POSTWAR 
PLANNING  PROGRAM 

ORA  BUNDY,  Director  of  Postwar  Planning  for  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FIRST,  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  Utah's  planning  prob- 
lems, may  I  give  you  a  short,  sketchy  picture  of  our  State  and  what 
this  western  area  is  like.  Located  at  the  hub  of  transcontinental  travel, 
the  area  from  sixty  miles  north  to  sixty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Wasatch  Range,  has,  for  plan- 
ning purposes,  been  designated  as  the  "Wasatch  Front." 

Almost  equidistant  (approximately  800  miles)  from  Seattle-San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  removed  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  pro- 
tected by  the  adjacent  mountain  range,  the  War  Department  saw  its 
strategic  values,  and  vast  defense  plants,  totaling  several  hundreds  of 
millions  in  costs,  have  been  installed — this  in  an  area  which,  prior  to 
1940,  was  populated  by  a  peaceful,  hardworking  population  of  550,000 
people,  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture,  stock  raising  and  mining.    But 
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now  we  have  an  influx  of  nearly  100,000  from  other  States  and  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  assimilating  another  25,000  by  September. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  complete  upset  of  our  economic  conditions, 
our  housing,  our  sanitary  and  water  supplies,  our  schools  and  stores  are  all 
over-taxed.  The  people  from  so  many  parts  of  the  Union  do  not  desire  the 
same  type  of  liberal  arts  education  which  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing provide,  hence  their  curriculums  must  be  changed  to  include  more 
mechanical  and  more  scientific  training.  Our  big  problem  is:  what  are 
we  to  do  with  these  people  after  the  war?  How  many  will  want  to  re- 
main.'* And  how  can  we  assimilate  them,  or,  failing  in  this,  will  they  stay 
long  enough  to  establish  citizenship  within  the  State  and,  through  lack  of 
subsequent  employment,  become  relief  charges? 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  Federal  Government  has  declared  the 
Wasatch  Front  one  of  five  critical  areas  in  the  Nation  that  needed  special 
attention,  and  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  lending  valuable 
assistance  in  studying  our  problem  and  in  helping  us  plan  for  the  future. 

Our  study,  predicated  upon  an  early  ending  of  the  war,  is  now  going  to 
press  and  will  be  out  soon;  but  we  are  not  unmindful  that  our  job  is  not 
complete,  but  rather  that  planning  is  a  continuing  process  and  that,  be- 
cause of  continual  changes  in  economic  conditions,  we  must  continue  our 
studies  and  plan  to  meet  these  changing  conditions. 

The  cooperative  postwar  planning  program  for  the  Wasatch  Front  in 
Utah,  of  which  I  am  serving  as  general  director,  is  being  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  the  faculties  of  the  State  University  and  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College;  and  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies.  The  whole  program  comprises  several  sections. 

One  section  deals  with  an  economic  analysis  of  the  area,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  J.  R.  Mahoney  of  the  State  University,  and  covers 
an  analysis  of  the  prewar  economy  of  the  Wasatch  Front,  its  employ- 
ment and  industries,  and  the  effects  of  the  war  program  on  the  economy 
of  the  area,  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  expanding  population,  labor 
force,  employment,  and  the  shift  in  distribution  of  emplojonent  from  the 
prewar  pattern,  and  the  magnitude  of  employment  that  might  be  pro- 
vided in  the  area.  More  specifically,  however,  it  will  cover  an  intensive 
analysis  of  the  postwar  outlook  for  peacetime  operation  of  some  of  the 
major  industries  that  have  been  established  in  the  area  during  the  war, 
intensive  study  of  probable  peacetime  operations  of  the  steel  plant  at 
Provo — a  $150,000,000  project.  This  section  also  contemplates  making  a 
study  of  probable  postwar  uses  for  all  or  part  of  the  small  arms  plant  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  one  at  Denver,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  continued  operation  of  some  of  the  many  other  war  in- 
dustries; also  an  analysis  of  the  opportunities  for  establishment  of  new 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  area. 

The  State  of  Utah  for  many  years  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
development  of  water  and  of  hydroelectric  power.   Recently  I  was  made 
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State  Director  of  Water  Resources  under  the  law  which  created  the 
State  Industrial  Development  Commission.  The  State,  through  this  de- 
partment is  making  an  intensive  study  of  potential  water,  land  and 
power  development  projects  in  Utah  and  in  the  Basins  from  which  water 
aad  power  might  be  supplied  to  the  Wasatch  Front,  particularly  from 
Utah's  participation  in  use  of  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  under  the  7 
States  Compact. 

A  report  of  the  postwar  power  situation  is  being  prepared,  and  a  study 
made  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  producing  electric  power  from  coal  in 
or  near  the  Wasatch  Front.  Data  obtained  from  this  study  will  show 
more  clearly  the  relative  economic  desirability  of  obtaining  future  power 
supplies  from  coal  or  from  water  power. 

A  third  section  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
postwar  outlook  for  agriculture  and  development  of  agricultural  land. 
This  will  be  a  particularly  useful  section  of  the  report  in  correlating  the 
water  projects  from  the  view  of  their  effect  on  irrigation  and  in  the  light 
of  benefits  to  agriculture;  and  we  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  conserving  and  developing  the  range  and  farm  lands  from  the 
resource  angle. 

Another  section  of  the  program  deals  with  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation rates  and  transportation  facilities  serving  the  Wasatch  Front 
area.  As  you  all  know,  one  of  the  major  economic  problems  of  the  Wa- 
satch Front  and  other  intermountain  areas  is  the  burden  of  freight  rates 
on  commodities  produced  and  shipped  out  of  the  area  and  on  goods 
brought  into  the  area.  The  State  Department  of  Industrial  Development 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  concerted  action  by  the  Intermountain 
States  and  communities  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
review  the  whole  question  of  freight  rates  into  and  out  of  the  mountain 
country. 

Along  with  this  study  of  freight  rates,  an  investigation  is  being  made 
of  the  possibilities  for  physical  improvement  of  the  various  forms  of 
transportation  services  within  the  area.  This  will  include  suggestions  for 
shortening  arterial  highways  within  the  area,  making  shorter  and  more 
direct  routes  between  the  centers  of  population,  and  extending  highways 
to  provide  access  to  recreational  and  scenic  areas  which  are  not  now  pro- 
vided with  adequate  roads.  In  addition,  the  problem  of  improvement  of 
railroad  facilities  in  the  area  is  being  considered  and  suggestions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming  that  will  show  possibilities  for  simplifying 
trackage  and  improving  railroad  terminal  facilities,  while  we  are  also 
conscious  of  the  favorable  location  of  Utah  on  transcontinental  air  routes 
and  are  planning  large  air  ports  to  accommodate  such  developments  for 
huge  transport  planes. 

Still  another  section  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  a  program  for  de- 
velopment of  recreational  and  rehabilitation  areas  in  the  Wasatch  Front 
in  two  parts.  The  first  section  will  consist  of  improvements  needed  during 
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war  time  to  serve  the  larger  civilian  and  military  population  in  the  area. 
The  second  section  will  be  a  long-range  development  program  that  would 
increase  the  opportunity  for  using  the  magnificent  recreation  and  scenic 
attractions  of  the  Wasatch  Front  and  western  Utah.  County  and  local 
officials  are  also  cooperating  in  preparation  of  this  program.  It  is  certain 
that  many  people  who  have  been  kept  at  home  during  the  war  will,  after 
victory,  want  to  travel  and  see  the  country,  to  rest,  and  to  spend  their 
accumulation  of  funds;  consequently,  it  is  expected  that  the  Wasatch 
Front  recreation  and  rehabilitation  report  will  give  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  will  help  lead  to  greater  development  of  recreation  after  the 
war  in  the  area,  thereby  tending  to  increase  the  state  and  local  income 
and  provide  needed  facilities  for  the  local  and  tourist  population. 

An  important  section  of  the  study  deals  with  postwar  public  works. 
We  are  preparing  a  comprehensive  program  of  public  works  for  con- 
struction in  various  communities  of  the  Wasatch  Front  after  the  war. 
The  Utah  State  Department  of  Publicity  and  Industrial  Development 
has  brought  together,  in  the  form  of  a  general  program,  projects  pro- 
posed by  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies ;  and  a  complete  set  of  plans 
and  specifications,  together  with  a  break-down  of  labor  and  materials 
required  is  being  prepared  so  men  can  be  put  to  work  and  projects  started 
without  delay  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  program  covers  a  wide  range  of  construction — ^from  the  basic 
land,  water,  and  power  development  projects  to  the  usual  municipal  im- 
provements such  as  streets,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  sewers,  and  city 
parks.  It  is,  however,  more  than  a  list  of  physical  improvements  needed 
in  the  Wasatch  Front.  It  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  people  of  the 
area  can  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  community  needs,  can 
evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  proposed  projects  and  schedule  con- 
struction in  order  of  urgency  and  according  to  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munities to  finance  the  cost.  It  will  enable  the  taxpayers  to  obtain  greater 
value  from  public  expenditures  than  from  sporadic  and  haphazard  build- 
ing. With  proper  timing  of  construction  it  should  aid  greatly  in  stabil- 
izing employment  in  the  area,  both  immediately  after  the  war  and  in  the 
years  following.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  Wasatch  Front  communities  to 
guide  their  postwar  development  by  showing  in  advance  the  kind  of 
structures  and  facilities  required  to  serve  the  postwar  population. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  who  are  interested  in  planning  will  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  lay  the  pattern,  show  the  way,  and  be  able  to 
present  to  the  people  a  comprehensive,  feasible  and  sound  program 
that,  once  carried  out,  will  leave  something  of  lasting  intrinsic  value  and 
not  lend  itself  to  another  glorified  WPA  program  such  as  we  went  through 
during  the  last  depression.  No  doubt  there  will  be  need  for  Governmental 
help  and  perhaps  some  subsidies,  but  we  should  be  prepared  locally  to 
meet  the  impact  and  so  to  coordinate  our  planning  efforts  with  industrial 
developments  that  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  our  people. 
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Nebraska  Highway  Planning 

WARDNER  G.  SCOTT,  State  Engineer,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

POSTWAR  planning  by  highway  departments  is  merely  a  stepped-up 
program  of  existing  planning  facilities  of  the  highway  organizations. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  highway  de- 
partments operate  a  continual  highway  planning  survey.  The  data  is 
obtained  in  the  field.  Traffic  counters  are  used,  origin  and  destination 
studies  are  made,  measurements  of  gross  loads,  and  wheel  and  axle  loads 
are  also  determined.  With  the  data  assembled  during  the  past  few  years 
and  with  recent  studies  showing  the  changes  in  the  traffic  problems  near 
the  industrial  centers,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Highway  Departments 
to  develop  their  postwar  highway  program  on  a  definite  and  sound  basis. 

To  assist  the  highway  departments  in  financing  engineering  studies 
for  a  postwar  program,  certain  funds  were  made  available  in  the  1941 
Federal  Road  Act  for  matching  by  the  States.  In  Nebraska  this  Federal 
money  amounts  to  approximately  $200,000  and  is  to  be  matched  with  a 
like  sum  from  the  state  funds.  We  have  submitted  a  complete  program 
to  the  Public  Roads  Administration  contemplating  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately $400,000  for  advanced  engineering  study.  We  have  received  ap- 
proval on  approximately  one-third  of  the  program  and  will  no  doubt  have 
approval  on  the  balance  of  the  program  at  such  time  as  men  are  available 
to  perform  the  necessary  field  surveys  and  to  develop  the  plans  in  the 
office. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  highway  departments  today  is  the 
problem  of  maintenance  of  existing  highways.  Due  to  the  shortages  of 
manpower,  materials,  equipment,  and  repairs,  it  is  very,  very  difficult 
to  perform  a  satisfactory  maintenance  job.  It  requires  hard  work  and 
untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  the  maintenance  organizations.  Due  to  the 
tire  situation  it  is  more  imperative  than  ever  that  our  roads  be  main- 
tained in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  Nebraska,  where  certain  sections  of  our  roads  have  failed  due  to 
excess  traffic  and  inadequate  design,  we  are  attempting  to  make  the 
reconstruction  fit  into  an  ultimate  plan  of  construction.  Federal  aid  is 
not  available  for  work  on  projects  other  than  those  directly  essential  to 
the  war;  therefore,  expenditures  made  for  reconstruction  must  come  from 
state  funds.  Our  work  is  being  planned  so  that  major  reconstruction  will 
permit  of  the  completion  of  the  highway  as  a  part  of  the  postwar  program. 

State  highway  departments  have  maintained  very  friendly  relations 
throughout  a  good  many  years  with  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  wide  experience,  problems  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular location  are  usually  readily  solved  through  consultation  with 
engineers  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration.  We  in  Nebraska  appre- 
ciate the  fine  cooperation  we  have  received. 


STATE  PARKS 

Parks  and  Recreation  from  the  State's 
Point  of  View 

F.  T.  SCHWOB,  Director  Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

MOST  of  us  present  read  from  cover  to  cover  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Annuals,  and  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
instruction  "A  Study  of  the  Park  and  Recreational  Problems  of  the 
United  States,"  prepared  and  published  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
1941,  which  covers  the  subject  of  parks  and  recreation  areas  in  an  excel- 
lent manner. 

At  successive  Conferences,  at  one  time  or  another,  most  States 
have  reported  on  their  state  program.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  in  detail 
about  the  program  we  have  in  Iowa.  We  do  have  a  very  fine  system  of 
state  parks,  recreational  reserves,  lake  reserves,  forest  reserves,  monu- 
ments, wayside  parkways,  and  miscellaneous  areas  that  have  been  or 
will  be  developed  in  the  State.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Iowa  Twenty-Five  Year  Conservation  Plan, 
adopted  by  the  Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission  in  1933,  has  been  of 
great  value  in  providing  a  guide  for  us  to  follow.  It  is  definite,  but  is 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  adjustment  as  experience  and  necessity 
dictate. 

I  am  certain  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  state  park  and  recreational 
program  is  no  different  than  in  other  States.  We  have  curtailed  our  de- 
velopment and  construction.  The  labor  situation  is  becoming  more 
critical  each  day.  Gasoline  and  rubber  conservation  has  reduced  at- 
tendance at  the  more  remote  state  parks,  and  has  increased  the  demand 
for  additional  recreational  opportunity  close  to  our  larger  centers  of 
population.  All  state  administrators  are  facing  these  and  many  other 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  job  at  this  particular  time  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  and  keep  in  order  the  present  state  park  and  re- 
serve systems,  so  that  they  will  not  deteriorate  during  this  period;  to 
provide  all  the  additional  recreational  facilities  that  we  possibly  can  in 
the  areas  that  our  people  can  reach  under  the  present  situation;  to  lay  our 
plans,  based  on  experience  and  the  best  information  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain, so  that  after  this  world  conflict  has  come  to  a  close  we  can  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  further  develop  the  recreational  program. 

The  past  ten  years  we  have  seen  the  park  and  recreational  areas  in- 
crease very  rapidly  in  size  and  number  because  of  the  emergency  works 
program  which  made  funds  and  labor  available  to  do  the  job.  Recently 
the  Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission  decided  it  was  time  to  take  in- 
ventory to  determine  what  had  been  accomplished,  what  mistakes  had 
been  made,  how  successful  we  had  been  in  providing  recreation  for  the 
people.  This  evaluation  is  now  at  a  standstill  because  the  personnel  as- 
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signed  to  the  job  have  been  transferred  to  work  more  essential  in  the 
war  effort.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  important  and  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  have  never  known  a  program  of  any  kind  that  was  perfect.  Natur- 
ally in  our  state  park  development  we  have  made  errors.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  not  making  the  same  mistakes  twice.  I  believe  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  conference  of  this  kind  is  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  frankly  our  problems,  and  especially  to  point  out  any 
errors  we  have  made  in  developing  our  state  parks  and  recreational  areas. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  quotation  from  the  New  Testament:  "What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  If  our  programs  actually 
provide  the  recreation  the  people  require  and  we  render  a  real  service,  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

As  No.  1  on  the  list  of  errors  in  judgment,  I  would  place  our  failure 
to  protect  properly  the  physical  features  of  our  park  areas  before  starting 
on  the  construction  of  the  facilities  such  as  shelter  houses,  bathhouses, 
and  group  camps.  For  example,  in  one  of  our  finest  and  largest  state 
parks  in  Iowa  we  have  an  artificial  lake  that  was  constructed  about  eight 
years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scenic  areas  in  the  State. 
The  lake  was  constructed,  fine  shelter  houses  were  built  in  the  area,  and  a 
fine  bathhouse  and  beach  were  provided  on  the  artificial  lake.  Now  we 
find  that,  because  the  stream  which  supplies  water  for  the  artificial  lake 
flows  through  an  area  intensively  developed  for  agriculture,  with  serious 
erosion,  our  beautiful  new  lake  is  silting  very  rapidly.  Unless  adequate 
soil  erosion  and  land-use  practices  are  put  into  effect  on  the  watershed, 
the  lake  will  be  very  short-lived,  and  within  a  few  years  will  be  a  duck 
marsh.  When  we  get  into  the  problem  of  trying  to  control  the  erosion  on 
the  watershed  of  this  lake  so  as  to  extend  its  life  and  usefulness  as  a 
recreational  area,  we  discover  that  there  is  the  problem  of  inducing  pri- 
vate landowners  to  adopt  and  use  soil  conserving  practices  which  will  re- 
duce the  amount  of  silt  carried  into  the  stream  and  into  the  lake.  We 
could  not,  and  should  not,  attempt  to  acquire  the  entire  72,000-acre 
watershed  because,  with  proper  use,  most  of  it  will  continue  to  be  good 
agricultural  land  and  should  remain  in  private  ownership. 

In  many  other  instances  we  have  not  acquired  sufficient  land  in  the 
watersheds  of  our  water  areas  to  control  erosion  and  prevent  siltation. 
Had  we  thought  the  problem  as  serious  as  we  now  view  it,  no  doubt  we 
would  have  provided  at  least  temporary  control  or  deferred  the  de- 
velopment until  adequate  protection  could  be  had.  With  eighteen  arti- 
ficial lakes  in  state  parks  and  many  parks  on  the  shores  of  natural  lakes, 
lakeshore  erosion  also  has  become  a  serious  and  expensive  problem.  In 
future  developments  we  must  see  to  it  that  these  very  important  details 
are  first  on  the  list  of  jobs  to  be  done. 

In  other  areas  we  see  we  have  not  given  proper  emphasis  to  the 
recreation  value  of  streams  flowing  through  our  parks.   People  like  to 
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picnic  and  play  near  water.  If  the  shores  of  the  stream  are  not  made 
available  and  desirable  for  picnicking  and  other  recreation  our  at- 
tendance drops. 

Some  of  our  areas  have  been  over-developed  in  regard  to  buildings. 
We  have  provided  at  a  considerable  expense  fine  lodges  which  have  not 
been  used  by  the  public  to  the  extent  that  the  development  warrants. 
We  have  found  that  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  cost  has  not  been 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  public  use. 

Dr.  John  Fitzsimmons  of  Iowa  State  College  made  a  survey  of  the 
recreational  desires  of  our  people.  He  found  that  pleasure  driving  was 
No.  1  on  the  list.  Probably  we  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  lodges 
and  shelter  houses,  and  not  enough  to  scenic  drives  and  the  development 
of  good  roads.  Another  fact  we  have  found  out  is  that  people  will  not 
walk  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  to  picnic  grounds  or  other 
points  of  interest. 

Facilities  in  some  parks  near  our  larger  cities  have  proven  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  people  desiring  to  use  them.  This  means  we  must  in- 
crease the  size  and  facilities  of  existing  areas  or  provide  additional  ones. 

Every  artificial  lake  built  and  every  natural  lake  restored  increases 
boating,  bathing  and  the  recreational  use  of  the  area.  In  normal  times  it 
seems  that  the  more  recreation  we  provide,  the  more  demand  increases. 
Apparently  we  have  just  made  a  start  in  satisfying  the  recreational  de- 
mands of  the  people.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  our  present 
state  park  system,  we  need  to  acquire  marignal  areas  along  our  streams 
for  parkways  to  provide  scenic  drives,  picnic  areas,  access  to  streams  for 
boating  and  fishing.  We  believe  that  wherever  we  have  land  in  the  State 
that  will  no  longer  support  people  because  misuse  has  destroyed  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce,  such  land  should  be  in  state  ownership  and  provide 
recreation  in  the  form  of  hunting,  hiking,  nature  study,  and  limited  pic- 
nicking, while  being  restored.  Such  areas  will  be  planned  as  multiple-use 
areas,  each  acre  being  put  to  its  proper  use. 

As  in  many  other  States,  most  of  our  natural  lakes  have  silted  to  the 
extent  that  they  no  longer  provide  the  recreation  they  once  did.  The 
only  solution  to  this  problem,  where  outlet  dams  cannot  be  heightened 
because  of  the  topography  of  the  land,  is  to  restore  the  lakes  by  dredging 
the  silt  out  of  them.  This  phase  of  the  recreational  program  did  not  keep 
pace  with,  for  instance,  the  artificial  lake  program,  because  dredging  is 
mechanically  expensive  and  provides  comparatively  very  few  man-days 
of  labor.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  recreation  plan,  and  I  hope 
that,  if  we  have  emergency  work  programs  in  the  future,  some  program 
for  the  restoration  of  these  lakes  can  be  included. 

As  we  study  the  problems  of  providing  recreation  for  our  people,  we 
are  convinced  that  satisfactory  results  in  our  parks  and  recreational  areas 
are  dependent  upon  the  proper  and  wise  use  of  our  soil,  water,  flora  and 
fauna,  outside  as  well  as  within  these  areas. 
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I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  another  phase  of  this  program  which 
I  think  is  very  important,  and  one  in  which  I  believe  we  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  our  recreational  programs  have  been 
equally  as  short-sighted  as  other  groups  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources — that  is,  the  lack  of  coordination  between  all 
agencies  and  interests  utilizing  natural  resources.  To  illustrate  my  point, 
I  am  going  to  use  Iowa  as  an  example.  The  Iowa  Twenty -Five  Year  Pro- 
gram recommended  the  restoration  of  drained  lakes  and  marshes  where 
practicable,  the  improvement  of  existing  lakes,  and  the  construction  of 
new  artificial  lakes.  Since  1933  eighteen  artificial  lakes  have  been  con- 
structed, and  numerous  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  restored.  The  Iowa 
State  Conservation  Commission,  with  the  help  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies,  proceeded  to  plan,  acquire  and  de- 
velop these  artificial  lakes  all  in  state  parks.  The  purpose  of  these  areas 
was  to  provide  recreation  in  the  form  of  boating,  bathing,  swimming, 
fishing,  picnicking,  hiking,  and  nature  study,  for  the  people  of  the  State. 
In  all  of  our  planning  and  development  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
never  was  any  attention  or  thought  given  to  any  phase  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  except  the  provision  of  recreation.  For  instance,  in  these 
artificial  lake  developments  and  in  our  lake  and  marsh  restoration  pro- 
gram there  was  no  thought  given  and  no  attention  paid  as  to  whether  or 
not  in  this  development  and  restoration  program  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  by  a  slight  adjustment  in  plans  and  the  use  of  the  area, 
might  have  been  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  flood  control  pro- 
gram. All  of  these  lakes  and  marshes  are  in  the  headwaters  of  streams, 
and  it  might  have  been  possible  so  to  construct  the  dams  and  spillways 
as  to  store,  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  flood  water  at  times  and  in 
amounts  that  would  not  too  seriously  affect  the  recreational  use  of  these 
lakes  and  marsh  areas,  and  feed  the  surplus  water  into  the  stream  below, 
slowly,  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  would  tend  to  decrease  the  peak 
of  the  flood,  and  also  would  tend  to  stabilize  stream  flow  after  the  flood 
crest  had  passed.  It  would  benefit  not  only  wildlife  and  recreation  down- 
stream, but  also  hydroelectric  power  development  projects  by  helping  to 
stabilize  the  stream  flow,  public  water  supplies  by  providing  more  and 
better  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants  by  providing  more  dilution  for 
effluent. 

The  thing  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  a  city,  county,  state,  or 
national  park  and  recreational  program  is  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
conservation  program,  the  wise  and  proper  use  of  our  land  and  water,  or 
natural  resources;  that  every  form  of  recreation  we  are  trying  to  provide 
in  our  state  parks  and  other  recreational  areas  is  affected  by  other  land 
and  water  use  practices;  that,  if  we  are  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
our  recreational  plan,  it  must  be  dovetailed  and  coordinated  with  other 
phases  of  the  conservation  plan.  For  instance,  a  stream  flowing  through 
a  parkway  could  be  completely  destroyed  for  recreation  by  industrial 
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waste  and  pollution.  The  stream  might  also  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
hydroelectric  power  development  project  which  completely  shut  off  the 
flow  of  the  stream  for  many  hours  of  the  day  to  store  water  for  power. 
This  would  seriously  affect  its  recreational  use  downstream,  sewage 
effluent  dilution,  and  public  water  supply. 

Therefore,  every  other  phase  of  land  and  water  use,  such  as  agri- 
culture, forestry,  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  development,  public 
water  supply,  control  of  pollution,  manufacturing  and  industrial  de- 
velopments, affects  our  recreation  program.  If  we  expect  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum results,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
conservation  plan.  It  would  correlate  and  dovetail  all  phases  of  use  of  our 
natural  resources  into  an  all-inclusive  program  which  would  give  proper 
weight  and  attention  to  each  phase  of  use.  Then  we  would  need  some 
agency  with  authority  to  secure  for  each  phase  an  equitable  distribution 
of  benefits. 

Parks  and  recreation  are  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  can  and  must  be  in- 
cluded. So  far,  we  have  been  considered  the  poor  relation  because  the 
benefits  are  diflBcult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Park  Facilities 

ROBERT  KINGERY,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association 

IF  THERE  is  any  single  item  of  future  planning  that  park  authorities 
must  instantly  adopt,  it  is  a  quick  review  of  all  of  their  plans  for  future 
park  facilities  with  an  exceedingly  critical  eye  as  to  what  it  will  cost  to 
maintain  them  every  year  after  they  are  built. 

There  is  a  striking  relationship  between  the  annual  cost  of  operating  a 
park  system  and  the  kinds  of  structures  found  in  the  parks — state,  county 
or  municipal. 

In  times  past,  park  officials  in  both  large  and  small  communities  have 
indulged  on  occasion  in  ornamental  structural  work  and  in  expensive  in- 
stallations without  full  knowledge  of  what  the  cost  will  be  in  repairing, 
maintaining  and  in  operating  such  works.  For  example,  broad,  monu- 
mental stairways  have  been  built  in  the  royal  manner  and,  as  years  have 
gone  by,  have  become  more  and  more  costly  to  maintain.  Masonry  walls 
on  the  sides  of  such  broad  stairways  have  been  built,  perhaps  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  masonry  contractor  than  in  the  interest  of  a  park -like 
landscape,  whereas  a  tree  and  shrub  border  and  a  simple  hand-rail  would 
have  been  just  as  effective. 

Buildings  in  parks,  both  large  and  small,  have  no  place  whatsoever, 
unless  they  can  be  justified  as  a  NECESSARY  PARK  SERVICE.  Too 
often  after  a  community  has  acquired  a  desirable  park,  one  or  more  of  the 
commissioners  comes  forward  with  a  plan  for  a  large  structure — maybe  a 
band  shell,  a  building  to  house  a  meagre  and  ineffective  "zoo,"  a  gym- 
nasium or  field  house.  Always  there  is  the  inevitable  building  whose  cost 
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may  be  $2,000  up  to  $2,000,000.  Not  always  do  the  commissioners  re- 
member that  once  the  building  is  built  it  needs  heating,  at  least  in  the 
northern  climates,  it  needs  janitor  service,  it  needs  constant  repair  of 
electrical,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment  as  well  as  structural  mem- 
bers. The  funds  can  generally  be  obtained  from  no  source  other  than 
taxation  unless  by  good  fortune  revenue  to  support  and  maintain  it  may 
be  derived  from  certain  fees  for  the  use  of  the  structure  by  special  groups. 

Over  and  over  again  the  park  officials,  both  elected  and  appointed, 
should  review  the  basic  need  for  such  a  building;  should  study  repeatedly 
all  of  the  features  that  go  into  it  and  only  after  such  exhaustive  analysis 
of  every  feature  in  connection  with  the  structure,  should  any  building  be 
built  on  park  land. 

Actual  records  of  costs  of  maintenance  show  that  municipal  park  sys- 
tems having  elaborate  "improvements"  can  cost  as  high  as  $1200  per 
acre  per  year,  while  those  which  have  been  carefully  kept  free  from  over- 
development can  cost  as  little  as  $100  per  acre  per  year. 

The  1943  Yearbook  on  Park  and  Recreation 
Progress  in  State  Parks 

Editor's  Note. — The  1943  Yearbook  on  Park  and  Recreation  Progress  in  State 
Parks  presents  reports  from  thirty-six  States.  For  the  second  time,  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  has  published  the  Yearbook  as  a  public  service  in  style  and  format 
similar  to  the  four  Yearbooks  issued  by  the  National  Park  Service.  We  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the  thirty-six  reports.  For  more  detailed  accounts  readers 
are  referred  to  the  Yearbook  itself,  which  contains  also  a  tabulation  of  the  Statistics  on 
Expenditures,  Source  of  Funds,  Personnel  and  Attendance  in  State  Parks  and  an  up-to- 
date  list  of  the  Administrative  Agencies  dealing  with  State  Parks  and  Related  Recreational 
Areas. 

California.  Many  of  the  Coastal  State  Parks  are  subject  to  military 
restrictions  and  occupancy  by  Armed  Forces.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable drop  in  patronage  and  at  the  fishing  beaches  fishermen  have 
been  fishing  for  food  rather  than  for  sport.  Construction  and  develop- 
ment has  stopped  for  the  duration  but  a  long-range  program  is  in  course 
of  preparation. 

Connecticut.  There  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  patronage  in  the 
forty-seven  Connecticut  State  Parks.  Hammonasset  Beach  has  been 
leased  to  the  Army  and  several  other  areas  are  partially  used  by  the 
Army. 

Florida.  Some  purchases  of  state  park  areas  inaugurated  before  the 
war  have  been  completed,  though  acquisition  generally  has  been  post- 
poned until  after  the  war.  Florida  has  twelve  state  parks.  Many  of 
them  are  serving  nearby  military  establishments. 

Illinois.  The  USD  is  regularly  conducting  groups  of  soldiers  to  con- 
venient state  parks  and  memorials.  All  the  state  parks  have  been  open 
and  in  those  which  have  lodges  and  overnight  cabins  there  has  been  a 
peak  of  attendance,  although  minor  concession  stands  have  shown  a 
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marked  decrease  in  receipts.  Various  branches  of  the  Armed  Services 
are  using  the  state  parks  as  training  centers.  Many  of  the  large  defense 
plants  have  arranged  one-day  outings  for  as  many  as  2,500  war  workers. 
The  State  is  acquiring  a  number  of  new  park  areas  to  be  developed  as 
part  of  an  extensive  postwar  program. 

Indiana.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  attendance.  Very  little  de- 
velopment was  undertaken;  but  the  State  acquired  two  large  Recrea- 
tional Demonstration  Areas  aggregating  11,000  acres.  Some  of  the  state 
parks  have  been  used  for  Army  maneuvers  and  to  a  limited  extent  some 
of  the  park  facilities  have  been  used  for  recreation  and  entertainment  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Iowa.  Attendance  in  state  parks  has  dropped.  Construction  of  new 
facilities  has  stopped.  The  parks  with  well  rounded  out  recreational 
systems,  including  water  areas,  picnic  areas,  nature  trails,  fishing  and 
overnight  facilities,  have  held  up  much  better  than  those  containing  only 
picnic  areas  and  nature  trails.  Overnight  cabins,  where  available,  were 
filled  to  capacity.  There  has  been  some  use  of  state  parks  by  the  military 
forces.  The  construction  program  has  practically  stopped.  By  the  end  of 
the  season  all  of  the  state  parks  were  opened  to  the  public. 

Louisiana.  Two  of  Louisiana's  major  state  parks  were  dedicated  in 
wartime.  They  cover  a  combined  area  of  8,750  acres.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable use  of  state  parks  by  the  Armed  Forces,  An  aircraft  corporation 
formed  a  recreational  club  to  complete,  operate  and  maintain  a  club 
house  and  part  of  a  golf  course  during  the  war  emergency  plus  six  months. 
All  state  parks  are  open. 

Maine.  The  war  has  resulted  in  greatly  curtailed  use  of  the  Main 
State  Parks.  In  1943,  eleven  memorials  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Park  Commission.  The  Army  has  leased  two  of  the  forts. 

Maryland.  Maryland  now  operates  seven  state  parks  with  an  acreage 
of  3,812.  Most  of  the  parks  suffered  from  decreased  attendance,  though 
the  Patapsco  State  Park,  situated  only  eleven  miles  from  the  Baltimore 
City  Hall  and  but  one  mile  from  a  public  bus  line,  was  well  patronized. 
Patapsco  was  also  used  by  the  Army  Engineers  from  Fort  Meade  to 
practice  pontoon  bridge  building,  while  at  Elk  Neck  soldiers  from  Aber- 
deen gained  experience  in  over-night  bivouac  and  blackout  driving. 

Massachusetts — The  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations.  Under  the  Trus- 
tees, twenty-six  reservations  are  maintained  and  open  for  public  use. 
The  Trustees  have  also  been  active  in  promoting  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  some  twenty  areas,  including  state  parks,  totalling  about 
11,000  acres.  During  the  past  year  Cohasset  Reservation,  only  twenty 
miles  from  the  center  of  Boston  and  only  nine  miles  from  some  of  the 
Boston  Harbor  Forts,  has  been  used  for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of 
service  men. 

Massachusetts — Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Attendance  in  the 
outlying  areas  has  decreased  one-third  each  year  since  1941.  The  south 
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end  of  Salisbury  Beach  State  Reservation  was  taken  over  by  the  Army, 
but  the  north  end  of  the  beach  was  in  full  use  by  the  public.  During  one 
week-end  more  than  60,000  people  managed  to  reach  the  beach  by  bus 
and  various  other  transportation  means.  Construction  has  practically 
stopped  but  work  progresses  on  maintenance  and  repair. 

Massachusetts — Mount  Greylock  Reservation.  Bascomb  Lodge  in  the 
Reservation  has  been  used  during  the  war  years,  though  the  number  of 
visitors  has  decreased.  The  ski  trails  provide  for  extensive  winter  as  well 
as  summer  use  of  the  Reservation,  but  Bascomb  Lodge  is  closed  during 
the  winter  due  to  gas  restrictions. 

Michigan.  As  in  other  States,  attendance  in  the  state  parks  has  de- 
creased in  1943  nearly  40  percent  from  the  1941  record.  Of  the  total  of 
60  park  areas,  six  of  the  smaller  units  were  closed  for  the  duration  and 
three  turned  over  to  nearby  cities  for  local  use.  Two  Recreational  Dem- 
onstration Areas  were  transferred  to  the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation by  the  National  Park  Service,  comprising  nearly  8,000  acres. 
A  number  of  state  parks  have  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Service 
and  by  the  Military  Police  and  one  park  with  a  twenty-mile  frontage  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  being  used  by  the  Navy  for  training  in  seaplane 
maneuvers,  landings  and  marksmanship.  Following  a  survey,  the  year 
1943  was  marked  by  the  launching  of  a  program  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  for  the  acquisition  of  some  100,000  acres  of  suitable  land 
in  southeastern  Michigan. 

Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  State  Park  System  now  comprises  49  areas 
totalling  81,162  acres.  In  1943  the  Legislature  authorized  the  acceptance 
from  the  Federal  Government  of  a  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  of 
30,557  acres.  The  State-owned  Douglas  Lodge  in  Itasca  State  Park  was 
taken  over  by  the  State  for  operation.  Attendance  has  decreased  in  the 
war  years,  but  in  three  areas  offering  good  fishing,  the  attendance 
actually  increased.  No  parks  were  closed  because  of  gasoline  rationing. 

Mississippi.  Six  of  the  eleven  parks  in  the  state  system  have  re- 
mained open  and,  while  total  patronage  has  decreased,  there  has  been  in- 
creased attendance  from  within  the  State.  The  Forrest  County  Park 
Area  was  turned  over  entire  to  the  U.  S.  Army  for  training  and  recrea- 
tional uses  of  the  Camp  Shelby  men.  Two  other  parks  have  served  as 
week-end  recreational  spots  for  thousands  of  enlisted  men  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps  bases  at  Meridian  and  Biloxi.  Facilities  for  fishing  and 
boating  have  been  widely  used. 

Missouri.  Attendance  has  decreased.  Camp  users  and  day  picnickers 
have  almost  vanished;  but  more  long-time  Missouri  vacationists  are 
spending  a  continuous  period  in  one  park  than  ever  before.  Quite  a  few 
soldiers  and  their  wives  have  spent  furlough  time  in  the  parks. 

Montana.  Morrison  Cave  State  Park,  the  only  officially  established 
state  park  in  Montana,  has  been  closed  for  the  duration.  One  of  the  most 
important  roadside  projects,  located  on  Federal  Highway  No.  2,  lying 
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between  Kalispell  and  Libby,  extending  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
through  virgin  timber,  is  under  consideration  for  purchase. 

Nebraska.  Although  Nebraska  has  only  seven  areas  known  as  state 
parks,  there  are  nearly  forty  state-owned  recreation  areas.  Most  of  the 
state  parks  have  done  exceptionally  well  in  attendance,  but  the  parks 
containing  overnight  cabins,  swimming  and  fishing  have  had  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  in  normal  years. 

Nevada.  Nevada's  park  system  includes  five  areas,  but  in  1943  the 
Legislature  only  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  biennium,  which  is  ob- 
viously inadequate.  Near  Penaca,  local  citizens  unearthed  some  fossils  of 
a  pre-historic  mammoth  which  have  attracted  some  attention. 

New  Hampshire.  In  most  of  the  parks  attendance  decreased,  but  in 
one  park  near  a  community,  patronage  increased.  One  area  was  reached 
by  many  who  hiked  and  a  few  who  used  horses  and  wagons.  The  parks 
were  used  in  some  places  by  the  Armed  Services.  A  Recreational  Demon- 
stration Area  of  nearly  seven  thousand  acres  was  taken  over  as  a  state 
park. 

New  Jersey.  There  are  now  in  the  system  22  areas  (including  High 
Point  Park,  administered  by  a  separate  commission)  which  total  70,000 
acres.  A  decrease  in  attendance  has  resulted  from  gas  rationing  but  the 
occupancy  of  campsites  and  cabins  has  remained  high.  Some  of  the 
State  Forests  have  been  used  for  military  purposes.  All  of  the  parks  and 
forests  have  remained  open  for  public  use. 

New  Mexico.  The  distances  between  New  Mexico  state  parks  are  so 
great  and  the  population  so  small  that  there  has  been  little  use  of  the 
parks  during  the  war  years.  At  Bottomless  Lake  State  Park,  13  miles 
from  Roswell,  there  was  considerable  use  during  the  simamer  months. 

New  York — Long  Island  State  Parks  and  Parkways.  Attendance  at 
the  Long  Island  State  Parks  was  considerably  higher  than  anticipated. 
The  parks  near  New  York  City,  where  thousands  of  defense  workers  are 
employed,  had  heavy  usage;  Valley  Stream  State  Park,  conveniently 
reached  by  bus  service,  had  almost  normal  usage.  Swimming  classes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross  were  held  twice  a  week  at 
Valley  Stream.  At  Fire  Island,  reached  only  by  boat,  additional  passen- 
ger ferries  were  put  into  operation,  and  the  area  was  visited  by  more 
people  than  in  normal  years.  Jones  Beach  was  most  popular  with  the 
service  men.  The  USO  lounge  was  used  by  an  average  of  2,000  service 
men  each  Sunday. 

New  York — The  Niagara  Frontier.  The  parks  and  parkways  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  State  Park  Commission  comprise  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Region  about  the  famed  Falls  of  Niagara.  They  com- 
prise some  1,800  acres.  In  the  Niagara  Falls  area  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  tourist  travel.  In  the  late  summer,  the  bus  traffic  increased  somewhat 
over  the  all-time  low,  but  the  horse  and  buggy  superseded  the  sight-seeing 
bus  and  taxicab,  and  steamboats  plied  from  Buffalo  to  Grand  Island. 
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North  Carolina.  Travel  greatly  decreased.  But  all  the  state  parks  were 
kept  open.  Day  users  tended  to  come  in  more  or  less  organized  groups. 
Group  camping  definitely  increased.  Military  use  of  the  parks  was  heavy. 
A  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  of  5,000  acres  was  accepted  by  the 
State  from  the  Federal  Government.  Additional  tracts  will  be  purchased. 

North  Dakota.  All  the  state  parks  in  North  Dakota  were  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  CCC  program 
and,  during  the  war,  activities  are  confined  to  essential  maintenance 
work.  There  are  no  war  industries  in  the  State  and  the  population  has  de- 
creased 15  percent. 

Ohio.  Early  in  the  war,  the  IT.  S.  Army  took  over  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  and  requisitioned  the  use  of  Camp  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  for  the 
duration.  An  abandoned  CCC  camp  in  Zaleski  State  Forest  was  used  for 
Infantry  training.  At  Tar  Hollow  Forest  experiments  in  camouflage 
were  conducted.  Attendance  has  decreased  generally  but  two  types  of 
recreation  have  suffered  little  because  of  the  war — ^the  vacation  cabins  at 
Zaleski  Forest  and  the  Tar  Hollow  Group  Camp.  There  have  been  fewer 
week-end  rentals  and  more  requests  for  weekly  rentals  of  facilities.  Fish- 
ing has  increased. 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  has  seven  state  parks  with  a  total  of  seventy- 
seven  cabins  all  of  which  are  much  used.  During  1943  a  Recreational 
Demonstration  Area  of  2,200  acres,  was  transferred  to  the  State  by  the 
Federal  Government.  One  state  park  area  of  820  acres  was  leased  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  as  a  Camouflage  Training  Center.  The  civilian  use  of  the 
state  parks  in  1943  more  than  doubled  the  1942  attendance.  Family 
groups  stay  longer  than  when  gasoline  was  plentiful.  All  parks  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces.  One  park  averaged  300  soldiers  per 
day  for  three  and  one-half  months.  For  the  season  it  is  estimated  that 
some  80,000  or  90,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  used  the  parks. 

Oregon.  A  sharp  decline  in  attendance  marked  the  year  1942-43.  The 
military  has  made  use  of  a  number  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shore  parks. 

Pennsylvania.  The  use  of  the  state  parks  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
but  no  park  was  closed.  Pennsylvania  now  owns  more  than  1,500,000 
acres  of  state  forests,  acquired  principally  for  wood  production  and  water- 
shed protection,  but  containing  many  opportunities  for  public  recreation. 

Rhode  Island.  This  State  suffered  from  gas  and  tire  rationing,  but  ac- 
cessible parks  and  beaches  were  used  to  capacity.  Two  forests  were 
taken  over  by  the  Army.  Many  adjustments  were  made  to  meet  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

South  Dakota.  Custer  State  Park,  including  a  Federal  Game  Sanc- 
tuary, comprises  110,000  acres,  is  accessible  to  Rapid  City  and  a  number 
of  military  establishments.  A  large  percentage  of  the  visitors  were  men 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  spite  of  travel  restrictions,  civilians  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  spent  longer  vacations  than  usual  in  the  area. 

Tennessee,  The  vacation  use  of  the  state  parks,  contrary  to  expecta- 
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tion,  has  shown  a  marked  increase  and  demands  for  vacation  facilities 
have  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary 
accommodations.  The  Division  of  State  Parks  has  cooperated  with  the 
Army  to  provide  recreation  for  soldiers  of  the  Second  Army  on  maneuvers 
in  Tennessee.  Two  new  parks  were  opened — Harrison  Bay  near  Chat- 
tanooga and  Montgomery  Bell  near  Nashville,  the  latter  a  6,000-acre 
area  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Park  attendance  for  all 
parks  fell  off  some  30  percent,  but  vacation  facilities  were  used  for  longer 
times.  The  Division  works  with  the  TVA  in  planning  recreational  use  of 
all  the  reservoir  properties  in  Tennessee.  The  Division  is  preparing  a  Ten 
Year  State  Park  Development  Plan  and  Recreational  Plan. 

Texas.  In  Texas  there  are  36  state  parks  and  this  chain  of  parks 
played  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  location  of  vital  industries  and 
Army  camps  adjacent  to  them.  There  are  abundant  testimonials  from 
soldiers  who  have  visited  the  Texas  parks  that  they  are  appreciated.  The 
old  San  Jose  Mission,  four  miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  has  been  espe- 
cially popular  with  the  soldiers.  Maneuvers  have  been  practiced  in  a 
number  of  the  parks  and  a  bombing  tournament  was  held  at  Big 
Springs.  Attendance  in  the  State  Parks  has  risen  steadily  since  the  war 
began  and  for  1943  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  double  the  attend- 
ance in  1939. 

Vermont.  Forty -two  state  park  and  forest  areas,  of  which  twenty-one 
have  recreational  developments,  are  administered  by  the  Vermont 
Forest  Service.  Due  to  gas  rationing  only  ten  of  the  areas  were  open 
oJBScially.  Crystal  Lake  State  Park,  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Barton, 
was  fairly  well  patronized  by  those  who  walked  and  by  those  who  used  a 
horse-drawn  coach  which  made  regular  trips  to  the  park.  Attendance 
dropped  sharply  in  most  areas;  even  during  the  skiing  season  at  Mt. 
Mansfield  State  Forest  which  has  the  longest  chair  lift  in  the  East.  At 
Coolidge  State  Forest  the  camper  days  exceeded  those  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 

Virginia.  All  the  facilities  in  the  Virginia  State  Parks,  including  bath- 
houses, restaurants,  stores,  and  cabins,  were  closed  during  the  1943 
season;  but  the  parks  were  open  and  were  used  by  a  few  civilians  and 
quite  extensively  by  the  Armed  Forces.  One  of  the  parks  has  been  oc- 
cupied continuously  since  the  fall  of  1942  for  amphibian  training,  another 
has  been  used  by  Army  Engineer  Battalions  for  training  in  pontoon 
bridge  building  and  general  training  and  bivouac  purposes.  The  buildings 
in  another  park  are  being  used  for  convalescent  patients. 

Washington.  Operations  in  state  parks  were  held  to  a  minimum  but  a 
state-wide  policy  has  been  adopted  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional park  land.  One  new  park  of  140  acres  on  Lake  Chelan  was  de- 
veloped during  the  year. 

West  Virginia.  Development  in  West  Virginia  State  Parks  which  be- 
gan with  the  CCC  program  came  to  an  end  in  July,  1943.  The  use  and 
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operation  of  the  state  parks  proved  to  be  more  normal  than  was  antici- 
pated. At  Tomlinson  Run  State  Park  in  the  northern  panhandle  there 
was  an  increase  in  attendance.  An  attempt  was  made  to  provide  fa- 
cilities normally  expected  in  a  vacation  area.  Food  establishments  were 
operated  in  all  parks  as  announced.  Swimming  hours  had  to  be  limited 
and  naturalist  services  had  to  be  discontinued. 

Wisconsin.  There  was  a  material  decline  in  the  use  of  state  parks, 
but  in  some  ways  this  is  a  benefit,  for  many  over-used  areas  are  now  be- 
ing restored  to  their  once  green  cover. 


IN  THE  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

Postwar  Community  Planning 

EARLE  S.  DRAPER,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Federal  Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note: — This  paper  was  delivered  before  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  September  27,  1943,  and  is  printed  in  the  Annual  by  permission  of  the  Author. 

IN  DISCUSSING  postwar  planning  as  it  applies  to  urban  communities, 
one  cannot  avoid  mention  of  related  questions  which  go  beyond  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  localities.  For  example,  strongly  as  I  believe 
our  cities  can  do  much  for  themselves,  both  in  getting  ready  and  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  peacetime  conditions,  they  cannot  always  control 
trends  and  conditions  whose  origins  are  far  removed  from  a  particular 
city.  A  few  examples  are  in  point. 

What  will  be  the  uses  of  the  new  war-created  plants  after  the  war?  In 
a  very  few  years  we  have  built  more  than  eighteen  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  factories  and  filled  them  with  the  most  modern  equipment  available 
in  the  world  today.  In  what  cities  are  these  plants  to  operate  after  the 
war  and  what  will  they  produce.?  How  many  jobs  will  they  provide  and 
how  will  the  new  employment  pattern  of  the  country  affect  cities  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  questions  except  in  relation  to 
planning.  General  aims  are  clear  and  there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of 
agreement  upon  them.  Cynics  may  reply  that  this  is  because  they  are  so 
general.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  common  goals  and  our  programs  for 
carrying  them  out  must  soon  take  on  a  more  specific  character.  Otherwise 
we  may  find  ourselves,  when  the  postwar  green  light  is  flashed,  sitting  in 
the  old  prewar  bus  with  four  flats! 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  facing  the  problem  from  the  base-point  of 
the  community — your  community,  Buffalo.  All  the  real  problems  of  pre- 
war, the  "duration,"  and  postwar  are  met  in  the  Buffalo's  of  the  country, 
varying  perhaps  in  type  and  degree  in  some  ratio  to  city  size,  but  not  too 
much  for  our  purposes. 

Objectives 

My  discussion  today  has  to  do  with  objectives;  also  with  techniques. 
If  we  can  get  clear  or  even  make  fair  progress  on  both  of  them,  our  pro- 
gram— the  program  of  all  of  us — is  to  some  extent  on  the  move.  Ob- 
jectives can  be  of  many  kinds;  I  shall  discuss  two  principal  ones;  of 
others  we  are  less  directly  interested  in  this  discussion. 

As  I  see  it — again  from  the  local  community  base-point — each  person 
in  Buffalo  has  to  consider  sometime  these  two  objectives.  The  first  is  the 
personal  objective.  This  has  to  do  with  business  or  means  of  livelihood; 
family  and  friends. 

This  war  l\as  made  us  think  more  than  we  did  in  the  past  about  the 
second  objective:  the  group  or  community  objective.  The  war  has  em- 
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phasized  our  interdependence;  the  need  for  cooperative  effort  and  the 
strength  that  comes  from  unity  of  purpose  and  teamwork  in  action.  One 
example:  war  production  demanded  workers;  it  collected  them  in  the 
major  centers  in  a  hurry.  War  jobs  created  stresses  and  strains  in  the 
communities.  New  housing,  transportation,  utility  services  and  schools 
were  urgently  needed  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  flood  of  new  jobs. 
A  national  emergency  was  recognized  and  emergency  services  had  to  be 
provided:  by  the  cities,  the  States,  the  Federal  Government.  The  cities 
learned  in  all  this  that  each  of  them  was  in  actual  fact  the  scene  of  a  com- 
bined production  operation;  war  cities  were  a  single  intermeshed  physi- 
cal plant  for  war  production. 

Will  the  cities  forget  this  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended?  Is  the  lesson  of 
war  production,  of  enormous  reserve  strength  rediscovered  in  nearly 
every  city  in  the  country  to  be  passed  over?  I  hope  not.  The  leaders  of 
our  communities  are  organizing  for  postwar;  big  plans  are  under  way. 
After  the  war  the  rebuilding  of  cities  may  well  be  the  biggest  job  yet 
achieved  by  American  enterprise. 

It  is  obvious  that  maintaining  this  type  of  activity  in  peacetime  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  our  localities,  and  widespread  throughout  the  country 
represents  a  desirable  community  objective — for  any  community.  Such  a 
program,  if  skillfully  and  understandingly  managed  and  directed,  should 
have  something  to  contribute  toward  the  fulfillment  of  personal  objec- 
tives of  the  citizens  of  every  city. 

There  are  two  other  objectives  to  be  mentioned  briefly :  national  ob- 
jectives, and  objectives  we  hold  in  common  with  other  Nations,  We 
would  be  led  too  far  afield  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  discuss  these  fully. 
This  much  however  ought  to  be  said :  our  cities — not  all  but  the  majority 
of  them — ^will  be  affected  much  more  than  ever  before  by  national  con- 
siderations and  by  the  kind  of  a  peace  and  the  trade  relationships  estab- 
lished with  other  countries  after  the  war.  And  here  at  home  also  cities 
will  be  in  competition  with  each  other  more  than  in  any  previous  time. 
Industry  and  trade  will  seek  the  most  efficient  plants,  personnel,  and  the 
strategic  market  situations  and  locations.  There  will  be  a  race  for  mar- 
kets as  the  inevitable  aftermath  of  a  period  of  abnormal  restrictions  and 
dammed-up  purchasing  power.  Cities  will  need  to  provide  themselves 
with  improved  research  and  market  mechanisms.  A  sort  of  postwar  city 
planning  "radar"  will  be  needed!  Very  probably  it  will  be  a  period  of 
greater  economic  rivalry  among  cities  than  in  the  past. 

Specific  Community  Objectives 

There  can  be  no  question,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  question,  but  that 
providing  jobs  is  the  first  order  of  business  after  the  war.  If  the  cities  do 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  local  employment  other  questions  are 
academic.  If  there  are  not  enough  jobs,  or  if  the  other  cities  are  offering 
more  attractive  jobs,  plans  and  programs  for  local  housing  programs,  new 
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construction  of  stores  and  factories,  and  shelves  of  public  works  projects 
are  material  much  of  which  is  headed  for  the  scrap-pile.  Jobs  are  the 
thing.  A  complete  local  tally  will  run  the  full  circle  for  each  community. 
Industrial  jobs,  jobs  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  services,  con- 
struction jobs.  This  type  of  local  check  must  be  comprehensive;  but  pre- 
paring for  it  and  making  practical  use  of  it  require  work  and  study. 
Opinions,  hopes,  or  guesses  are  not  enough.  As  for  techniques  and  guides 
in  charting  this  course,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the 
Producers'  Council,  and  scores  of  national  organizations  and  their  local 
counterparts  in  various  fields  have  done  yeoman  service. 

I  stress  this  because  of  its  importance  in  connection  with  residential 
construction.  If  the  employment  curve  pursues  dive-bomber  tactics 
there  will  be  very  little  volume  in  home  building  and  insured  mortgages. 
Your  planning  groups  also,  and  the  postwar  public  works  programmers, 
will  be  doing  their  jobs  for  the  archives! 

But  let  us  get  a  little  closer  to  our  specific  objectives.  There  is  more 
than  meets  the  eye,  for  example,  in  the  following  simple  list  of  what 
might  be  called  Mr.  John  Q.  Public's  postwar  objectives:  a  suitable  job, 
a  satisfactory  home,  a  good  neighborhood,  a  sound  community.  Add  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Nation,  a  peaceful  and  cooperative  world,  and 
you  have  a  pretty  complete  coverage. 

These  we  can  restate  somewhat  differently  in  local  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  form  of  the  "coordinated  program"  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Post-War  Planning  Council,  adopted  in  1943.  This  program, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  with  co- 
ordinate assistance  of  public  agencies,  sums  up  under  three  heads, 
namely:  planning  for  industry,  planning  for  construction,  and  physical 
and  financial  planning  for  urban  development.  Buffalo's  postwar  aims, 
as  outlined  in  a  recent  bulletin,  seem  to  me  in  every  respect  sound  and  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement.  That  leaves  for  discussion  and  for 
principal  emphasis  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  methods  for  achieving 
these  desirable  objectives,  or  in  other  words — techniques  for  attaining 
them. 

Techniques  of  Postwar  Community  Planning 

Perhaps  I  have  boiled  this  question  of  "techniques"  down  too  much 
and  made  it  simpler  than  it  is.  But  for  purposes  of  this  meeting  and  dis- 
cussion today,  I  see  a  need  for  three  kinds :  techniques  of  research,  tech- 
niques of  plan  preparation,  and  techniques  of  administration.  However, 
in  outlining  what  each  of  these  seems  to  mean  in  turn,  let's  abandon  the 
five-dollar  words  and  again  talk  in  terms  of  the  community  and  its  view 
of  the  postwar  job — a  job,  let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  not  so  different 
in  principle  from  the  job  demanded  of  local  enterprise,  local  leadership, 
and  local  government  in  the  past. 

By  research  I  mean,  in  homely  terms,  gathering  the  facts  on  local 
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conditions  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  study  by  competent  local 
people,  and  competent  outside  people,  too,  in  some  cases. 

By  plan  preparation  I  mean  the  use  of  this  analysis  of  local  conditions 
in  planning  for  jobs,  planning  for  construction,  and  preparing  the  com- 
prehensive broad-gauge  plans  and  the  detail  plans  of  physical  and 
financial  planning  for  urban  development.  In  urban  development  I  in- 
clude urban  redevelopment. 

Obviously,  the  planning  program  suggested  includes  planning  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  planning  of  the  kind  that  is  done  by  public  agencies; 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  much-needed,  hitherto  much-neglected, 
kind  of  planning  which  should  be  done  by  the  oflBcial  city  planning  com- 
mission. 

Finally,  there  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  which  I  lump  generally 
under  the  term  administration.  Administration  is  used  here  without  the 
qualifying  adjectives  "public"  or  "private."  Both  types  are  involved  but 
in  postwar  planning  there  will  be  less  than  ever  a  clear  line  and  clear-cut 
distinction  between  public  and  private  enterprise.  Enterprise  is  the 
matter  we  want  to  emphasize.  Urban  development  and  redevelopment 
require  combined  operations. 

Research  and  Analysis  of  Community  Conditions 

In  studying  local  conditions  there  is  as  much  variety  in  approach  as 
there  are  individuals  interested  in  the  subject.  The  quick-witted  and 
shrewd  cities  are  going  to  know  something  about  the  economic  and  trade 
implications  of  the  peace  treaties  as  we  move  toward  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. This  is  a  subject  in  itself.  Such  cities  are  going  to  pay  even  closer  at- 
tention to  national  factors.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
demobilization  findings  will  interest  them;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce study  "Markets  After  the  War"  will  have  a  practical  message  for 
them.  They  will  keep  close  watch  on  the  publications  of  representative 
national  associations  such  as  the  CED,  the  Producer's  Council;  finance, 
homebuilders,  and  real  estate  organizations.  The  work  of  national  asso- 
ciations of  public  oflBcials  will  be  familiar  to  them. 

Long-range  trend  factors  and  national  changes,  measured  for  ex- 
ample in  migration  of  the  working  population,  revealed  by  the  researches 
of  the  Census  Bureau;  research  information  of  WPB,  OPA  and  various 
emergency  as  well  as  old  line  government  agencies,  point  out  avenues 
alert  cities  will  want  to  explore.  Likewise,  the  accurate  and  revealing  in- 
formation about  the  x\merican  family,  the  voter,  the  businessman,  the 
farmer,  which  Mr.  Gallup  and  his  associates  are  continually  turning  up, 
has  a  place  among  the  postwar  planner's  materials  of  research  and  analy- 
sis. But  interest  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  community  groups  and  com- 
munity leaders  should  not  be  an  academic  or  theoretical  interest.  Its 
purpose  is  practical.  These  are  a  portion  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  to  be 
processed,  for  action  programs  on  the  local  plane.  The  theatre  of  opera- 
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tions,  to  borrow  a  war  term,  is  the  community.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  staff  work  needed  for  the  postwar  campaign.  And  I  say  now,  and  will 
probably  repeat  later,  that  there  must  be  a  competent  planning  staff  if 
these  sources  of  information,  these  factual  gold  mines,  are  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  cities. 

Local  Factors 

In  spite  of  the  known  and  unknown  diflBculties  in  connection  with  the 
postwar  period,  when  we  look  at  some  of  the  facts  we  can  be  optimistic. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  large  backlog  of  consumer  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  finished  products,  including  houses,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  an  unprecedented  store  of  family  and  individual  savings  and  bank 
credit.  Those  of  you  interested  in  home  building,  mortgage  investment 
and  related  matters  know  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  favorable  to 
your  fields  of  enterprise. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years  families  will  divide  and  spread  out 
(undouble,  to  be  technical)  and  there  will  be  many  new  families.  In 
every  urban  and  rural  area  physical  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  ex- 
isting homes,  extensive  before  the  war,  has  continued  to  increase  year  by 
year.  Whereas  we  were  making  inroads  on  the  large  backlog  of  needed 
replacements  and  in  constructing  new  units  before  the  war,  the  normal 
process  gave  way  to  a  program  which  has  been  conceived  and  executed  in 
emergency  terms,  and  has  only  met  a  portion  of  the  market  demand. 

Technological  changes,  new  materials  and  new  building  methods  have 
been  developed  and,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  measure,  will  be  incorporated 
in  new  building.  In  general,  considered  opinion  does  not  anticipate  more 
than  normal  rates  of  obsolescence  as  a  result  of  pressures  for  the  new  prod- 
ucts and  building  types  immediately  after  the  war.  However,  a  gradual 
stepping  up  in  the  rate  of  public  acceptance  of  some  of  the  proposed  in- 
novations is  expected.  Prefabrication  and  precutting  in  construction 
operations  and  sub-assembly  methods  for  kitchens  and  bathrooms  should 
speed  up  building,  reduce  time-wasting  hand  methods,  and  permit  the 
use  of  lighter,  stronger,  and  more  modern  materials. 

Plan  Preparation 

How  do  we  translate  the  local  factors  enumerated  and  other  relevant 
ones  into  our  local  plans?  Have  we  finished  the  research  and  analysis  job 
when  we  have  got  the  job  picture  ironed  out,  reinterpreted  it  in  estimated 
numbers  of  new  and  reconditioned  houses  needed?  When  we  have  listed 
the  public  works — schools,  streets,  utility  services — needed? 

Plan  preparation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  rests  on  a  three-point  base.  In 
planning  soundly  and  conservatively  we  need  to  consider  economic  or 
financial  factors,  social  factors,  and  physical  factors. 

The  community  should  give  jobs  and  employment  first  priority.  The 
city's  function  as  a  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricultural  trading 
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center  and  service  area  must  be  carefully  examined.  High  levels  of  con- 
sumer income  attained  through  full  employment  will  speed  the  wheels 
of  local  trade  and  industry  and  help  to  assure  wide  community  participa- 
tion in  that  prosperity.  Likewise,  it  will  contribute  to  sustaining  regional 
and  national  employment,  as  goods  and  services  are  exchanged  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

With  plenty  of  jobs,  ample  funds  for  investment,  executive  and 
managerial  ability  and  a  vast  manpower  pool  of  skilled  hands  available, 
does  the  course  to  blueprinting  of  community  rebuilding  operations  look 
clear?  It  does  and  it  does  not.  There  are  some  real  threats  to  large-scale, 
rapid  postwar  action. 

One  serious  obstacle  is  the  limited  powers  of  cities  to  pull  their  share 
of  the  financial  load  in  rebuilding  operations.  Cities  lack  certain  legal 
powers,  but  an  even  more  serious  source  of  trouble  is  their  limited  fiscal 
capacity,  largely  resulting  from  the  inadequate  tax  system  under  which 
cities  operate  and  are  gradually  bankrupting  themselves.  If  cities  fail  to 
deliver  the  service  job  needed  by  all  elements  in  community  life,  in- 
dustry, business,  every  citizen  will  be  the  poorer.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we 
cannot  permit  the  cities  to  fail.  The  practical  course  is  to  equip  cities  to 
do  necessary  tasks. 

Cities  are  in  considerable  degree  financing  the  competition  they  are  all 
getting  from  their  suburbs.  Financially  sound  methods  of  renewing  por- 
tions of  cities  and  the  commercial  or  residential  structures  in  them,  on  a 
systematic  and  equitable  basis,  have  not  been  found.  As  a  result  some 
of  the  best  located  real  property  becomes  blighted.  If  untenanted,  or 
largely  so,  it  is  obviously  unprofitable.  Gradually  whole  sections  of  the 
city  go  down.  Meanwhile,  new  and  costly  networks  of  public  as  well  as 
private  improvements  often  duplicate  the  installations  in  the  older  areas, 
which  operate  at  full  cost  on  a  steadily  diminishing  efficiency  factor. 
This  process,  present  in  nearly  every  city,  cannot  be  defended  in  the  long 
run  or  in  the  short  run.  It  is  wasteful  and  costly  from  a  public  stand- 
point and  constitutes  a  lien  on  every  pocketbook  in  the  community. 

This  problem  of  the  oldest,  and  usually  most  centrally  located  areas  of 
cities  reveals  the  problem  of  urban  redevelopment.  The  widespread  in- 
terest in  it,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  problem  in  which  are  present  most  of  the 
difficult  situations  affecting  cities  universally,  explains  the  large  amount 
of  discussion  given  it  in  metropolitan  cities,  in  state  legislatures,  and  in 
Washington.  Federal  legislation  has  been  introduced  proposing  Federal 
financial  aid  to  cities  ranging  from  outright  gifts  to  long-term  loans.  Ten 
States  already  have  enacted  laws  to  assist  cities  on  postwar  planning  and 
redevelopment;  other  States  are  considering  action.  Congress  probably 
will  give  attention  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Thomas  Bill  (S.953) 
and  the  Wagner  Bill  (S.1163)  and  other  bills  having  a  similar  purpose. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  details  of  this  legislation;  most  of  you 
are  already  familiar  with  it.  Both  Federal  bills  mentioned  propose  large 
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sums  for  long-term  loans  to  cities  for  land  acquisition  in  areas  proposed 
for  replanning  and  rebuilding.  Both  bills  emphasize,  the  Thomas  Bill  in 
specific  terms,  that  urban  redevelopment  should  take  place  within  the 
community-provided  framework  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan  or  master 
plan  of  future  development. 

No  fundamental  attack,  however,  has  yet  been  forthcoming  on  the 
need  for  an  improved  system  of  providing  the  municipal  revenues  which 
would  permit  cities  themselves  to  deal  more  effectively  with  some  of 
their  postwar  problems.  Philadelphia's  recent  and  apparently  highly  re- 
munerative salary-and-wage  tax  on  incomes  earned  in  the  city  is  a  straw 
in  the  wind. 

Another  problem  is  the  need  to  find  ways  of  inducing  private  capital  to 
invest  in  the  development  of  blighted  and  financially-unattractive  areas 
of  the  city.  So  far  financial  interests  have  been  on  the  sidelines  realistic- 
ally aware  of  the  present  impracticability  of  developing  old  areas  so  they 
can  compete  with  outlying  areas  in  attractiveness  and  financial  appeal. 
Even  with  Federal  assistance  on  land  acquisition,  rebuilding  a  blighted 
area  offers  huge  difficulties.  The  city  must  be  willing  and  must  be  finan- 
cially able  to  assume  responsibility  for  installing  public  improvements 
and  supplying  public  services  to  the  area.  A  plan  of  residential  and 
business  development,  related  to  the  comprehensive  city  plan  must  be 
prepared.  Evidence  of  municipal  acceptance  of  its  implications  plus 
officially  indicated  readiness  to  follow  the  sound  guide  lines  prepared  is  a 
corollary  to  the  plan.  Few  large  and  influential  financial  institutions 
have  given  evidence  of  their  interest  in  urban  redevelopment.  Metro- 
politan Life  has  prepared  a  project — the  first  for  postwar. 

Yield  insurance  might  attract  well-financed  lending  groups  although 
required  legislative  changes  are  formidable.  So  far  this  suggested  method 
is  still  in  the  talk  stage.  A  high  percentage  insured  mortgage,  to  stimu- 
late builder  interest,  plus  a  requirement  of  an  adequate  capital  reserve 
for  operations — to  be  supplied  by  management — might  bring  a  union  of 
builders  and  managers  and  produce  a  sustained  interest  in  building  and 
operating  sizable  projects. 

In  my  opinion,  the  formula  that  will  bring  them  in  and  hold  interest  in 
the  project  after  the  construction  stage,  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 
It  is  important  that  we  continue  the  analysis  of  yield  insurance  or  any 
other  devices  that  are  proposed  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  finding 
sources  of  capital  for  rebuilding  these  old  and  retrograde,  though  basic- 
ally sound  and  well -located  areas.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
areas  can  again  be  put  to  profitable  use,  at  the  same  time  contributing  in 
large  measure  to  securing  a  more  satisfactory  and  well-balanced  city; 
both  in  a  financial  and  in  a  physical  sense.  Finally,  in  exploring  the 
economic  and  financial  aspects  of  urban  redevelopment — and  in  con- 
nection with  city  rebuilding  in  general,  for  the  two  are  closely  related — ■ 
we  need  additional  tools.  We  need  a  technique  which  will  permit  us  to 
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check  clearly  and  weigh  the  extent  and  character  of  municipal  financial 
liability  which  is  involved  in  the  postwar  projects  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  will  be  proposed  by  private  enterprise,  although  to  be- 
gin with  perhaps  not  on  a  large  scale.  When  private  developments  are 
proposed — and  all  of  us  strongly  desire  that  they  be  proposed  and 
executed — we  need  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  what  such  projects  will  re- 
quire, both  technically  and  fiscally,  of  our  municipal  governments. 
What  must  the  city  build  or  provide  in  service  features  and  in  mainte- 
nance to  meet  properly  the  continuing  needs  and  justifiable  demands  of 
these  developments.  Measured  against  the  city's  other  responsibilities 
and  commitments,  how  well  can  the  city  succeed  in  meeting  its  total  re- 
sponsibilities and  liabilities  on  a  basis  equitable  to  all  its  citizens.  The 
soundly-prepared  city  plan  provides  the  most  logical  framework  against 
which  to  check  redevelopment  proposals,  both  in  their  financial  or  fiscal 
aspects  and  with  respect  to  the  functional  or  physical  adjustment  of  a 
given  project  relative  to  the  city's  overall  development. 

This  is  one  of  the  techniques  most  needed.  It  is  a  technique  which 
may  well  be  developed,  tested,  and  perfected  in  the  cities.  For  example, 
in  those  cities  which  have  already  made  good  progress  in  studying  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  their  blighted  areas.  This  technique  will 
somewhat  resemble  the  case  study  methods  being  applied  to  districts 
here  in  Buffalo,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Expanded  however  and  worked 
out  in  greater  detail,  and  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  urban  and  urbaniz- 
ing area. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  plan  preparation  should  rest  upon  a  three- 
point  base  and  I  have  discussed  more  or  less  adequately  financial  and 
physical  aspects  of  planning.  Obviously,  we  cannot  neglect  mention  of 
the  social  aspects  of  planning.  The  whole  of  planning  is  social.  Planning 
is  for  people.  The  only  good  planning  in  the  long  run  is  that  which  is  done 
with  the  people — that  is,  with  their  participation.  However,  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  all  use  the  same  bathtub  or  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  in 
our  future  planning.  Neither  does  it  mean,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  whole 
community  is  going  to  sit  down  together  to  make  a  jolly  big  plan  so 
general  that  it  is  all  things  to  all  people  and  will  make  everyone  happy 
until  the  time  comes  to  apply  it  precisely.  That  way  means  no  planning. 
There  is  need  for  many  and  varied  experienced  judgments  to  be  brought 
together,  and  that  involves  particularly  dividing  the  original  studies 
among  appropriate  groups.  Dividing  them  up  calls  for  a  high  order  of 
leadership  and  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  one's  fellows  in  the  com- 
munity. There  seems  to  be  that  kind  of  leadership  available  in  the  Niag- 
ara Frontier  and  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

As  it  appears  to  me  the  social  basis  of  city  planning  has  to  do  with  the 
educational,  recreational,  and  cultural  side  of  community  life.  We  can 
visualize  this  side  of  the  community  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  schools 
and  higher  education  facilities,  and  the  standards  of  instruction  they  pro- 
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vide.  In  the  adequacy  and  distribution  of  parks  and  open  spaces  for  all 
ages  and  groups  of  the  city  population  we  see  another  reflection  of  con- 
cern, or  lack  of  it,  for  these  matters.  The  problem  of  not-yet -assimilated 
minority  groups — whether  they  are  provided  with  the  institutions  and 
facilities  which  aid  them  in  the  transition,  never  easy,  to  a  more  com- 
plete adjustment  to  their  surroundings — this  is  a  type  of  social  question 
which  needs  study  in  some  cities.  The  newer  type  of  community-provided 
services  and  the  locations  to  house  them — health  and  welfare  services, 
clinics  and  nursery  schools  are  examples — relate  to  the  question  of  a 
sound  social  basis  for  city  planning. 

In  dividing  up  the  community's  planning  job,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant assignments  is  the  study  and  preparation  of  the  social  base. 
Properly  prepared,  its  presence  and  influence  will  be  seen  and  felt  in 
every  aspect  of  the  city  plan. 

Techniques  of  Administration 

Local  government  machinery  primarily  will  carry  the  administrative 
ball  where  public  action  is  required.  But  many  of  the  plays  in  the  post- 
war game  will  require  citizen  action.  New  procedures  are  already  in  the 
making.  The  most  outstanding,  and  most  effective  and  interesting  to 
date,  is  the  emphasis  on  working  committees.  In  the  major  cities  which 
have  made  the  most  progress  in  plan  preparation,  committees  on  in- 
dustry, trade,  transportation,  citizen  education  and  public  relations, 
zoning  and  many  other  fields  are  putting  urban  problems  and  postwar 
urban  opportunities  under  the  microscope.  Citizen  committee  action  is 
indispensable;  it  cannot  achieve  its  maximum  usefulness,  however,  nor 
can  it  be  effectively  coordinated,  without  a  continuing  and  close  re- 
lationship with  technical  studies  and  full-time  staff  activity  of  the  type 
a  competent  city  planning  staff  can  give,  and  should  be  hired  by  the  City 
Council  to  supply.  The  City  Planning  Commission  as  distinct  from  the 
technical  staff  should  include  the  ablest  and  broadest-gauge  men  in  the 
community.  Their  job  is  to  perform  the  needed  liaison  between  City 
Council  and  leading  civic  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  guide  and 
counsel  the  planning  staff  in  its  technical  studies  and  in  its  official  and 
public  relations  on  the  other.  Skipping  the  details,  this  seems  to  be  the 
crux  of  the  administrative  job  to  start  with.  Much  invention  and  much 
ingenuity;  much  patience  and  mutual  good  will  is  needed  in  the  step-by- 
step  program,  beginning  with  research  and  analysis,  then  plan  prepara- 
tion, and  finally  proceeding  into  the  administrative  or  action  phases  of 
carrying  out  the  plan.  Each  community  will  cut  the  administrative 
cloth  to  fit  the  local  pattern. 

The  principles  of  really  good  management  and  administrative  practice 
are  the  same  whether  the  administrator  parks  his  hat  in  a  business  office 
or  at  a  government  desk — or  should  be!  We  are  faced  with  many  en- 
tirely new  problems  after  the  war,  however,  and  will  need  to  use  our  in- 
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telligence  to  devise  new  methods  where  needed.  It  is  a  moss-covered 
truism  that  a  good  statement  of  the  problem  is  more  than  half  its  solu- 
tion. The  statement  applies  to  the  formulating  and  carrying  out  of  a 
program  of  postwar  urban  rebuilding.  The  cities  will  need  some  addi- 
tional powers.  With  some  few  exceptions  perhaps,  they  will  have  to  go  to 
thej'states  for  these.  Broadened  land  acquisition  power  to  enable  them 
to  assemble  properties  in  blighted  areas,  which  are  ripe  for  reconditioning 
or  for  clearance,  is  a  basic  need.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  place  the 
land  in  these  areas,  and  ultimately  in  every  area  so  acquired  and  re- 
developed, in  the  developer's  hands  at  a  price  permitting  its  development 
for  the  appropriate  use  indicated  in  the  city  plan.  During  the  life-span  of 
this  use,  protective  covenants  running  with  the  land  and  sound  zoning 
regulation  will  be  needed  to  guard  the  community's  interest  in  that  land, 
and  in  continuing  the  well-planned  relation  of  that  use  to  all  other  land 
uses  of  the  city. 

In  instituting  and  maintaining  the  ever  flexible  and  adaptable  proc- 
ess which  is  the  process  of  preparing  plans  for  the  growing  organism  of 
the  modern  city,  such  questions  as  "what  can  the  city  afford?"  and  "how 
will  we  rebuild  our  city  for  an  age  of  universal  air  travel?"  will  in- 
evitably arise.  The  techniques  of  asking  these  questions  and  of  getting 
sound  and  workable  answers  for  them  belong  among  the  tools  with  which 
the  planning  process  is  conducted. 

Many  of  the  cities  are  worried  about  "decentralization."  The  solu- 
tion is  not  to  stop  suburban  growth  but  to  see  that  new  building  is  well 
located  and  efficiently  related  to  public  facilities.  To  begin  with,  after  the 
war  there  probably  will  be  very  little  building — in  some  cities  none — in 
the  blighted  areas.  A  big  step  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  prepara- 
tion of  a  city  plan  which  all  groups  in  the  community  can  and  will  sup- 
port and  which  the  citizens  will  charge  the  city  government  with  carry- 
ing out — a  plan  which  will  provide  the  best  possible  framework  for 
balanced  rebuilding,  embracing  every  section  of  the  urban  community, 
from  the  central  sections  to  those  outlying  points  where  the  urban  way  of 
life  tapers  off  and  the  rural  way  of  life  begins.  Local  leadership  is  faced 
with  the  challenge  to  work  out  methods  of  bringing  the  central  city,  the 
suburbs  and  the  rural  communities,  into  well-adjusted  and  mutually 
profitable  relationships.  Perhaps  we  may  soon  look  more  hopefully 
toward  the  day  when  a  logical  step  from  steadily  increasing  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  of  local  units  to  metropolitan  government  can  be 
foreseen.  Metropolitan  government,  while  providing  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation  of  urban  services  and  integration  of  urban 
functions  of  many  kinds,  could  be  so  devised  as  still  to  provide  represen- 
tation in  a  form  which  might  be  called,  for  want  of  a  term,  local  commun- 
ity or  neighborhood  home  rule. 

The  city  planning  needed  in  the  postwar  period  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
dictatorial  or  repressive  methods  and  needless  regulations,  but  rather 
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that  which  charts  a  course  and  provides  general  guide  lines  to  orderly, 
sound  development. 

But  FHA  cannot  go  into  the  city  planning  business.  City  planning  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  cities  and  towns,  their  municipal  governments, 
local  organizations  such  as  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Association,  and 
some  day,  I  hope,  of  all  citizens.  FHA  is  a  strong  supporter  of  planning 
principles  and  techniques  and  welcomes  the  steps  being  taken  now  in 
numerous  cities  to  prepare  advance  studies  and  community  master  plans, 
for  postwar  residential  construction  and  rebuilding  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration's  interest  has  from  the  begin- 
ning extended  beyond  the  immediate  business  transaction  of  insurance  of 
mortgages  to  concern  with  the  major  conditions  and  trends  operative  in 
the  local  communities  of  the  country.  Its  function  as  a  governmental 
agency  is  bound  up  in  the  general  welfare  and  economic  stability  of 
cities  and  towns  of  every  size  in  every  region  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
extent  that  progressive  and  productive  forces  are  at  work  developing  the 
human  and  material  wealth  of  the  localities  and  improving  the  stability 
and  security  of  their  living  environment,  FHA  has  no  apprehensions, 
only  confidence  in  the  period  toward  which  we  are  moving. 

Urban  Redevelopment 

WALTER  H.  BLUCHER,  Executive  Director,  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

PERHAPS  it  is  the  war.  We  have  developed  a  strange  militancy  in 
this  country  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  directed  against 
the  Axis.  It  takes  an  inward  turn  sometimes  in  griping  because  all  is  not 
normal.  I  refer  particularly  to  that  against-ism  which  is  denoted  by  the 
word  "versus."  Thus  we  have  today  groups  arguing  about  (1)  urbansim 
vs.  suburbanism,  (2)  public  housing  vs.  private  housing,  (3)  postwar 
planning  by  private  enterprise  vs.  postwar  planning  by  government, 
(4)  mass  transportation  vs.  private  automobile  transportation.  And  so 
on  and  so  on. 

Since  all  these  factors  are  important  in  city  development,  I  propose 
briefly  to  look  at  each  of  them.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
the  "versus"  in  every  case  creates  a  false  and  unnecessary  issue. 

Urbanism  vs.  Suburbanism 

Shall  we  build  in  the  city  or  shall  we  build  in  the  outskirts?  The 
blighted  area  and  urban  redevelopment  school  says  that  we  must  re- 
build the  center  of  the  city.  The  other  school  says  that  land  values  are 
too  high,  people  have  moved  out,  and  we  must  build  at  the  outskirts. 
The  answer  of  course  is  that  we  must  do  both. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it  has  developed.  There  has  been  an 
outward  flow  of  people  from  the  centers  of  our  cities  to  the  outskirts. 
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This  is  the  usual  phenomenon  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  large  city  in 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  New  York  the  number  of  people  having  left 
Manhattan  is  perhaps  a  couple  hundred  thousand.  The  number  of  people 
having  left  central  Chicago  is  perhaps  the  same.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  a 
hundred  thousand  have  left  the  area  within  the  Grand  Boulevard. 

This  matter  of  people  leaving  the  center  of  the  city  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  many  authorities,  but  I  am  afraid  for  the  wrong  reasons.  It  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  downtown  merchants  when  their  reservoir  of  buy- 
ing population  leaves  for  the  suburbs,  where  shopping  is  found  more  con- 
venient in  the  suburban  stores.  It  is  of  concern  to  the  transportation 
companies  when  people  requiring  only  a  short  haul  leave  and  the  long 
haul  is  increased.  I  shall  speak  further  of  that  later. 

The  money  paid  to  the  city,  however,  through  real  estate  taxes  is  of 
comparatively  little  concern.  A  loss  of  tax  income  caused  by  the  moving 
of  people  is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern  simply  because  most  of  the  resi- 
dents in  a  community  do  not  pay  in  real  estate  taxes  what  it  costs  the 
community  to  provide  them  with  municipal  services.  A  Boston  study 
showed  that  80  percent  of  the  residences  in  Boston  do  not  pay  to  the  city 
in  taxes  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  city  services.  In  other  words,  80  per- 
cent were  being  subsidized  by  industry,  by  commerce,  or  by  state  and 
Federal  funds. 

So  the  tax  loss  in  itself  need  not  concern  us  greatly.  If  that  were  the 
only  loss  I  would  not  worry  about  the  situation.  There  are,  however, 
other  losses.  Public  services — such  as  streets,  schools,  sometimes  parks 
and  recreation,  community  buildings — in  the  center  of  the  city  are  no 
longer  used  to  their  full  capacity.  It  becomes  necessary  to  extend  new 
services  to  outlying  areas.  Not  only  are  lateral  sewers  necessary  but 
trunk  line  sewers  must  be  built.  The  same  is  true  of  water  pipes.  Booster 
plants  must  sometimes  be  constructed.  Telephone,  gas,  and  electric  ser- 
vices are  extended  outward.  New  schools  must  be  built.  New  transport- 
ation facilities  must  be  provided.  It  is  ordinarily  and  customarily  the 
central  city  which  must  provide  all  these  services,  and  do  not  let's  kid 
ourselves  by  saying  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the 
services  by  the  public  utilities. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  we  have  created  a  vicious  circle  which 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the  transportation  facilities,  whether 
publicly  or  privately  owned,  to  provide  convenient,  fast  transportation 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  Everybody  knows  that  the  long  haul  is  not  profitable, 
particularly  if  the  same  fare  is  charged  for  the  long  haul  as  for  the  short 
haul.  This  means  that  the  transportation  companies  must  find  a  vehicle 
which  has  a  low  original  cost  and  a  low  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. This  ordinarily  becomes  a  cheap  and  small  bus.  Even  that  form 
of  transportation  is  uneconomic  unless  the  fares  are  increased  to,  let  us 
say,  10  cents  and  further  subsidy  is  provided  by  standees.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  standees  are  the  people  from  the  central  section  of  the  city. 
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Not  only  do  they  use  the  transportation  facilities  for  a  short  haul  but 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  going  downtown.  And  so,  although  new 
forms  of  transportation  have  been  made  available,  the  transportation 
companies  simply  cannot  ajfford  to  install  them.  Convenient,  fast  and 
inexpensive  transportation,  which  means  a  comfortable  street  car — 
which,  say  in  large  cities,  means  a  street  car  like  the  President's  confer- 
ence car,  and  a  seat — can  be  provided  only  where  there  are  an  adequate 
number  of  people  requiring  a  comparatively  short  haul. 

The  result  of  this  outward  movement  in  transportation  has  been  de- 
generation and  demoralization  of  the  public  transportation  facilities. 
There  has  been  a  consequent  increase  in  the  use  of  private  automobiles — 
incidentally,  an  uneconomic  increase.  The  new  competition  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  has  further  demoralized  public  transportation  facilities. 
When  we  reach  an  emergency  such  as  exists  at  the  present  time,  we  see 
the  results  of  this  vicious  circle.  Public  transportation  isn't  available,  the 
transportation  companies  get  out  their  ancient  cars  of  every  kind,  we  are 
forced  to  cut  down  on  private  transportation,  and  as  a  consequence  our 
inconveniences  are  increased  and  our  eflBciency  drops. 

Another  important  factor  has  of  course  been  the  outward  movement 
of  industry.  That  is  serious.  In  the  Detroit  area  the  Willow  Run  plant 
is  not  only  outside  the  city  of  Detroit  but  it  is  just  over  the  Wayne 
County  line  in  Washtenaw  County.  The  Chrysler  Tank  plant  and  the 
Hudson  arsenal  are  just  over  the  Detroit  and  Wayne  County  line. 
Housing  for  the  workers,  transportation,  sewers,  hospitals,  and  the  three 
hundred  or  more  public  services  provided  by  the  city  of  Detroit  must 
still  be  provided  to  the  people  working  in  these  plants.  Is  it  true,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association  stated  at  a 
meeting  in  Ann  Arbor,  that  "Industry  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
housing  of  industrial  workers?"  Can  that  responsibility  be  avoided  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  moving  across  the  city  and  county  line . 

Another  serious  factor  has  been  the  loss  of  tax  base.  As  I  said,  the  loss 
of  residences  is  not  important;  the  loss  of  industry  is  important,  because 
with  the  movement  of  industry  a  considerable  part  of  the  real  estate 
tax  base  disappears.  Tax  exemption  has  increased.  We  have  homestead 
exemption  laws  in  some  States,  we  have  tax  limitation  laws  in  others. 
Public  housing  developments  have  removed  certain  blighted  areas  from 
the  tax  rolls,  but  the  amount  of  taxes  so  removed  has  been  insignificant. 

What  about  the  dispute  of  urbanism  vs.  suburbanism?  The  answer 
obviously  is  that  the  central  sections  of  our  cities  should  be  rebuilt  with 
low-density  housing  projects,  with  parks  and  open  spaces,  so  as  to  make 
them  desirable  places  in  which  downtown  workers  can  live.  There  is  no 
reason  for  and  no  sense  in  having  these  downtown  oflfice  and  store  workers 
travel  an  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  whether  in  inadequate  public  transpor- 
tation or  on  congested  highways  to  their  suburban  homes,  where  most  of 
them,  unfortunately,  fail  to  achieve  a  suburban  way  of  life.  We  might  as 
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well  be  realistic  about  the  Willow  Runs  and  the  new  industrial  plants  at 
the  outskirts.  People  working  in  these  plants  are  not  going  to  be  content 
to  live  in  third-rate  houses  in  the  centers  of  our  cities  while  they  travel  25 
or  30  miles  each  way  each  day  to  their  places  of  work.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  rebuild  the  centers  of  our  cities  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  build 
communities  at  the  outskirts.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  stop  build- 
•  ing  the  shacks  and  disorganized  communities  that  have  been  so  common 
in  the  past.  The  important  thing  is  that  in  each  case  the  communities  be 
adequate. 

Public  Housing  vs.  Private  Housing 

What  about  public  housing  vs.  private  housing?  The  answer  obviously 
is  that  we  may  need  both.  Everybody  will  agree  that  the  aged,  the  in- 
competent, the  decrepit  will  probably  need  some  form  of  public  housing. 
There  is  less  agreement,  however,  as  to  the  need  for  a  subsidy  to  any 
group  in  the  income  class.  If  a  man  is  earning  $15  a  week,  can  private  in- 
dustry provide  him  with  a  decent  house?  The  answer  is  obviously  no. 
Can  private  industry  do  it  for  a  man  earning  $20  or  $25  a  week?  The 
answer  is  again  probably  no.  At  some  point  in  the  income  scale  private 
industry  can  meet  the  requirements  for  decent  housing.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  like  to  see  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  when 
there  are  no  $15  or  $20-a-week  incomes,  when  employment  and  wages 
shall  have  reached  such  a  level  that  every  worker  can  obtain  decent 
housing  without  an  income  subsidy  from  the  Federal  government.  When 
that  time  arrives  I  will  join  the  anti-public  housers  and  will  be  willing  to 
leave  all  housing  to  private  enterprise. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  question  of  mass  transportation.  The  pri- 
vate automobile  is  an  uneconomic  method  of  transporting  people.  It  is 
more  expensive  than  mass  transportation,  it  occupies  a  greater  part  of 
the  street  space  both  in  moving  and  in  standing,  and  it  requires  parking 
space  which  might  better  be  used  for  parks.  Private  transportation 
should  not  be  set  up  as  the  one  medium  of  getting  people  from  their 
homes  to  their  work  or  to  the  shops.  It  should  be  supplementary  to  and 
complementary  to  a  wholly  adequate  mass  transportation  system.  It 
does  not  seem  sensible  to  me  to  let  one  person  use  200  square  feet  of 
street  area  when  we  could  move  60  persons  in  400  square  feet. 

Transportation  cannot,  however,  be  provided  in  a  vacuum.  Unless 
the  centers  of  our  cities  are  rebuilt  it  will  not  be  possible  to  provide  mass 
transportation  facilities  satisfactory  to  potential  riders  and  people  will 
continue  to  go  on  using  their  private  automobiles, -even  though  such  use  is 
expensive.  Any  program  of  transportation  must  be  part  of  a  program  for 
city  building  and  development.  Any  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
transportation  either  in  the  mass  or  privately  are  doomed  to  complete 
failure  unless  they  are  a  part  of  a  general  program  for  city  development. 
Neither  the  traffic  engineers  nor  transportation  experts  will  solve  the 
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problem  of  traffic  and  transportation  as  long  as  they  insist  on  compart- 
mentalizing and  packaging  their  activities  wholly  apart  from  the  general 
plans  for  community  development. 

What  part  will  air  transportation  play  in  urban  redevelopment?  I 
have  seen  a  recent  estimate  that  there  will  be  five  hundred  thousand  air- 
planes in  this  country  shortly  after  the  war  is  over.  I  am  ordinarily  an 
optimistic  person,  but  a  forecast  of  five  hundred  thousand  airplanes 
makes  me  feel  very  pessimistic.  This  pessimism  is  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  used  only  three  hundred  airplanes  for  transportation 
services  in  this  country  prior  to  the  war. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  private  airplane  and  the  helicopter  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  our  cities  or,  shall  we  say,  in  the 
further  disorganization  of  our  cities.  We  are  being  urged  to  set  aside 
ample  landing  fields  for  the  airplanes  of  the  future.  I  say  that  this 
threat  of  five  hundred  thousand  airplanes,  including  helicopters,  is  pessi- 
mistic, because  it  negates  any  extensive  programs  we  must  have  for  cen- 
tral urban  redevelopment.  If  people  are  going  to  find  it  that  much  easier 
to  live  not  only  25  miles  but  one  hundred  miles  from  their  work,  what 
point  is  there  in  urban  redevelopment? 

For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wealthy  will  continue  to 
commute  and  may  even  find  it  desirable  to  live  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  city  rather  than  25  miles  away.  The  helicopter  may  be  desirable  for 
them  and  I  suppose  we  will  have  as  many  as  there  were  chauflFeur-driven 
limousines  prior  to  the  war. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  importjant 
point,  is  that  if  we  rebuild  the  central  sections  of  our  cities  sensibly,  if 
we  construct  desirable  housing  facilities,  with  all  of  the  necessary  ameni- 
ties, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  people  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  out- 
side of  the  city  in  order  to  achieve  a  desirable  environment.  I  am  mak- 
ing this  forecast  with  conditions  that  have  been  stated:  The  central 
areas  must  be  rebuilt  sensibly  and  they  must  provide  desirable  living 
accommodations.  If  that  is  done,  I  see  no  reason  why  people  working  in 
central  areas  must  go  not  25  miles  but  one  hundred  miles  to  their  sub- 
urban homes,  which  even  prior  to  the  war  were  for  most  suburban 
travelers  built  on  inadequate-sized  lots  in  poorly  designed  and  poorly 
serviced  communities.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pre-war  suburban- 
ites achieved  a  home  and  a  community  which  they  had  hoped  to  find 
when  they  left  the  central  city. 

There  is  another  question  that  we  want  to  look  at — ^namely,  shall 
postwar  planning  and  public  works  rebuilding  be  done  privately  or  by 
government.  The  answer  is  obviously  that  it  must  be  done  by  both. 
There  are  many  things  that  government  can  do  for  industry,  and  govern- 
ment planning  can  be  simplified  if  officials  know  what  industry  is  going 
to  do.  Public  planning  vs.  private  planning  can  end  only  in  chaos. 

I  think  we  are  prone  to  generalize  in  a  mistaken  fashion  on  public 
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works.  We  speak  of  public  works  as  though  there  were  only  one  type. 
Actually,  there  are  several  types,  or  groups,  of  public  works. 

What  we  all  want  when  the  war  is  over  is  full  employment.  This  must 
of  course  be  achieved  largely  through  private  enterprise.  Insofar  as  pri- 
vate enterprise  fails,  government  enterprise,  or  public  works,  must  fill  the 
gap.  That  gap  will  not,  however,  be  filled  by  patch-work  public  works. 
There  are  at  least  three  categories  of  public  works.  In  the  first  we  could 
include  deferred  maintenance — the  streets  that  need  repaving,  the 
schools,  the  sewers,  the  sewage  disposal  plants  that  need  building  or  re- 
building. These  are  small  items  and  will  account  for  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure.  These  things  must  be  done  irrespective  of  the  state  of 
private  enterprise. 

In  the  second  category  are  the  public  works  which  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  will  provide  extensive  employment.  These  consist  of  com- 
plete urban  rebuilding — new  highways,  new  transportation,  new  schools, 
but  all  in  relation  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  industrial  and  residential  areas. 

The  third  class  of  public  works,  which  may  be  required  to  supplement 
the  second,  consists  of  the  harbor,  the  road,  the  transportation,  the  recla- 
mation schemes  that  we  may  help  China  and  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  construct. 

This  is  a  big  subject,  and  I  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time,  and  so 
I  wish  to  get  back  to  some  of  the  details  of  urban  redevelopment.  First 
is  the  question  of  necessary  legislation. 

Urban  redevelopment  laws  had  been  passed  in  four  states  prior  to 
1943.  Those  States  were  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky. 
In  the  1943  sessions  of  the  legislatures  bills  were  passed  in  Kansas,  in 
Maryland  for  Baltimore,  and  a  special  type  of  act  was  passed  in  Minne- 
sota for  St.  Paul.  Legislation  was  introduced  in  California,  Florida,  and 
other  states.  The  model  legislation  for  urban  redevelopment  recently 
distributed  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  is  in  my 
opinion  more  likely  to  meet  with  successful  operation  because  it  is  more 
realistic. 

I  have  said  from  the  outset  that  I  did  not  believe  any  urban  re- 
development would  take  place  under  the  four  laws  adopted  in  New  York, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky.  Some  people  have  agreed  with  me. 
Others  have  disagreed,  saying  that  because  of  war  conditions,  priorities, 
and  lack  of  materials,  obviously  no  building  could  be  started.  My  reason 
for  saying  that  there  will  be  no  urban  redevelopment  under  any  of  these 
laws  is  more  fundamental.  I  believe  my  point  has  already  been  proved, 
because  the  New  York  legislature  in  its  1943  session  found  it  necessary 
to  amend  the  New  York  law  so  as  to  permit  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  to  proceed  with  the  development  on  the  east  side  of 
Manhattan  island.  More  of  that  later. 

No  urban  redevelopment  will  be  done  imder  any  of  these  acts  simply 
because  the  inducements  for  urban  redevelopment  are  still  insufficient. 
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What  are  the  inducements  that  have  been  offered:  I  use  the  polite 
term  "inducements;"  the  correct  term  is  "subsidies," 

(1)  Eminent  domain.  The  right  to  condemn  property,  a  right  hereto- 
fore given  only  to  public  bodies  for  public  purposes  and  to  semi-public 
bodies  such  as  railroads,  is  now  being  made  available  for  private  urban 
redevelopment.  I  find  no  fault  in  this.  I  merely  State  the  facts:  an  im- 
portant public  right  has  now  been  given  to  private  development  ad- 
mittedly public  in  nature. 

(2)  Tax  exemption.  The  New  York  law  provided  for  twenty  years* 
tax  exemption  of  improvements.  It  has  now  been  amended  to  provide 
for  twenty -five  years'  tax  exemption  of  improvements.  Incidentally,  all 
of  the  planning  controls  found  in  the  original  New  York  law  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  1943  amendment.  Admittedly,  tax  exemption  is  a 
subsidy.  It  is  so  much  of  a  subsidy  that  real  estate  interests  in  Illinois 
are  now  trying  to  abolish  it  for  public  housing  projects  in  that  State,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  public  housing  projects  do  pay  a  service  fee. 
Inconsistency  is  surely  a  virtue.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  single  real  estate  or- 
ganization that  objected  to  tax  exemption  for  private  housing  develop- 
ments and  particularly  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

(3)  Lower  land  costs.  The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  both  by 
real  estate  interests  and  by  an  important  Federal  body  that  the  Federal 
Government  acquire  land  in  slums  and  blighted  areas  at  its  present  price 
and  that  such  land  be  turned  over  to  private  developers  at  its  use  value, 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  far  below  its  present  price.  This  is  a  direct 
subsidy  for  the  cost  of  land. 

(4)  Low  Interest  Rate.  A  low  interest  rate,  when  provided  by  govern- 
ment, is  of  course  a  direct  subsidy.  It  may  actually  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  land. 

(5)  Tax- Abandoned  Property.  Cities  with  foresight  which  have  taken 
over  tax -abandoned  properties  could  contribute  those  properties  for  a 
redevelopment  project,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  the  land  involved.  Un- 
fortunately, not  many  cities  are  in  a  position  to  make  this  contribution  on 
a  large  scale,  because  they  have  either  winked  at  tax  delinquency  and 
abandonment  or  have  followed  a  shortsighted  policy  of  selling  such  tax- 
abandoned  lands  "in  order  that  they  may  be  put  back  on  the  tax  rolls." 
Land  which  has  been  abandoned  for  tax  purposes  seldom  stays  on  the 
tax  rolls  for  any  length  of  time,  in  spite  of  concessions  offered  to  it.  It 
might  be  far  better  for  the  community  to  acquire  and  keep  tax -aban- 
doned lands  in  blighted  areas  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  pooled  for  a 
specific  redevelopment  project. 

Another  subsidy,  which  is  a  hidden  subsidy  but  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  damaging  of  all,  is  the  permission  which  may  be 
granted  for  a  too  intensive  use  of  the  land.  The  Metropolitan  project  in 
New  York  has  the  subsidy  of  eminent  domain,  the  subsidy  of  tax  ex- 
emption on  the  improvements,  and  in  my  opinion  an  even  more  valu- 
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able  subsidy,  that  of  a  far  too  intensive  use  of  the  land.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  excessive  or  over-intensive  use  of  land  takes  something  away  from 
the  value  of  every  other  piece  of  property  in  the  community. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  we  started  our  urban  redevelop- 
ment study  in  Detroit  eleven  years  ago,  we  quickly  determined  that 
most  of  the  land  in  the  blighted  areas  could  not  be  used  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes.  If  it  were  to  be  used  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  used 
for  residential  purposes  and  open  spaces.  We  thereupon  designed  some 
six-story  apartments  and  discovered  to  our  surprise  that  we  could  house 
the  entire  population  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  about  two  square  miles. 
That  meant  the  other  137  square  miles  would  have  no  use  and  conse- 
quently no  value.  If  so  intensive  a  use  is  justifiable  socially  and  econom- 
ically, we  can  let  the  greater  part  of  our  cities  go  back  into  agriculture 
and  forestry.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  intensive  use  takes 
something  away  from  the  value  of  every  other  piece  of  property  in  a 
community. 

How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  urban  redevelopment?  We  are  not  going 
to  pay  for  it  with  the  public  reserves  available  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  it  by  increasing  the  real  estate  tax.  A  large  part 
of  urban  redevelopment  can  be  privately  financed,  but  there  are  certain 
functions  that  government  must  perform.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
trend  now  started  of  having  taxes  collected  by  a  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment than  the  city  will  continue.  As  an  example  of  this  I  cite  the  follow- 
ing figures : 

At  the  present  time  about  80  percent  of  the  average  city's  income 
from  taxes  comes  from  the  real  estate  tax.  In  1941,  in  the  92  cities  over 
100,000,  85.8  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  (as  distinguished  from  all 
revenue)  came  from  the  property  tax.  When  I  made  this  statement  at  a 
meeting  not  long  ago,  a  councilman  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  advised 
that  in  his  community  only  20  percent  of  the  taxes  came  from  the  prop- 
erty tax.  The  rest  of  the  income  comes  from  licenses,  state  grants.  Federal 
grants,  etc.  The  City  of  New  York  in  1938  received  490  million  dollars 
from  real  property  taxes  and  170  million  dollars  from  other  sources  of  its 
own;  240  million  dollars  came  from  the  Federal  Government  and  200 
million  dollars  from  the  State.  Thus  40  percent  of  its  income  was  from 
non-municipal  sources. 

In  Cook  County  (Chicago)  170  million  dollars  was  spent  for  social 
services  and  relief  in  1938.  Of  this  amount  62  percent  came  from  the 
Federal  Government,  25.6  percent  from  the  State,  6.3  percent  from  the 
county  and  6.1  percent  from  the  city. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  42  percent  of  America's  tax  revenues  in  1939 
were  collected  from  revenues  which  had  no  place  in  the  tax  system  forty 
years  ago.  The  proportion  of  state  revenues  from  property  taxes  declined 
from  about  50  percent  in  1915  to  about  7  percent  in  1940.  New  revenue 
sources  took  up  the  slack. 
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In  1925  sales  taxes  accounted  for  5.9  percent  of  the  total  state 
revenue;  in  1930,  17.9  percent  and  in  1940,  30.8  percent.  In  1941,  the 
general  sales  tax  netted  the  States  over  550  million  dollars  while  the 
motor  vehicle  taxes  brought  in  417  million  in  1941. 

AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  STATES  DOING  WITH  THESE  NEW 
TAXES?  In  1940  California's  payments  to  local  governments  were 
greater  than  the  entire  state  budget  of  1930.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1930,  California  paid  out  45  million  dollars  to  local  governments, 
or  about  40  percent  of  state  expenditures.  In  the  1940  fiscal  year,  state 
aid  and  shared  taxes  amounted  to  1313^  million  dollars,  or  46.3  percent 
of  the  state's  budget. 

In  1941  the  States  received  740  million  dollars  from  the  Federal 
Government,  while  local  jurisdictions  received  100  million  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  1,700  million  dollars  from  the  States. 

A  larger  proportion  of  state-collected  taxes  must  be  returned  to  the 
cities.  The  question  of  Federal  aid  of  course  enters  the  picture.  I  am 
not  one  to  turn  down  any  Federal  aid  thus  offered,  but  I  believe  that 
cities  and  States  have  an  important  responsibility  for  the  general  plan- 
ning for  urban  redevelopment  and  for  the  preparation  of  specific  plans. 
In  financing,  too,  they  must  assume  new  obligations.  I  think  it  is  within 
the  power  of  every  community  in  this  country,  and  certainly  every  large 
community,  to  do  its  own  planning.  I  think  it  is  within  the  power  of 
every  large  community  to  prepare  specific  plans  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment based  on  community  plans.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  plan- 
ning agency  to  prepare  community  plans  and  specific  recommendations 
for  urban  redevelopment. 

I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  radicals  who  in  1927  tried  to  get  the 
Michigan  legislature  to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  use  of  state  credits  (not  state  subsidies)  for  housing  purposes. 
Naturally,  my  ideas  then  were  communistic  and  socialistic.  Today 
practically  everybody  is  asking  for  Federal  aid  to  permit  urban  re- 
development. Such  aid  is  probably  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
have  begun  to  use  the  resources  which  are  available  within  the  States. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  needed  for  successful  urban  redevelop- 
ment.'^ 

(1)  First  and  foremost,  a  comprehensive  plan  or  frame  of  reference 
for  the  development  of  the  entire  community.  The  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  making  beautiful  and  detailed  parts  of  a  picture  puzzle  unless 
we  have  the  pattern  for  the  entire  puzzle  first.  Isolated  projects  may  be 
successful  in  themselves,  but  in  the  long  run  they  may  actually  prevent 
the  redevelopment  of  the  entire  community,  because  they  are  badly  lo- 
cated or  have  too  intensive  a  use  or  fail  to  provide  for  the  right  income 
class.  No  urban  redevelopment  should  be  permitted  in  any  community 
until  that  community  has  a  rational  land-use  pattern  for  the  whole  area. 

(2)  Also  important,  and  I  would  put  this  near  the  top,  is  good  govern- 
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ment  in  the  community.  I  am  convinced  that  physical  improvement  is 
not  enough,  that  residents  living  in  outlying  areas  will  not  move  back 
into  central  cities  unless  they  feel  that  the  government  of  the  community 
is  being  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens.  If  the  government  is  dis- 
organized, if  it  operates  in  the  interests  of  special  groups,  if  police  and  fire 
protection  are  inadequate  so  that  citizens  do  not  feel  safe,  if  the  schools 
are  inadequate,  if  streets  and  parks  are  not  properly  maintained,  if  gar- 
bage is  not  collected,  if  the  water  supply  is  unsafe — the  finest  physical 
plan  will  not  avail  us.  People  are  demanding  more  than  a  mere  physical 
structure  in  which  to  live. 

(3)  I  am  merely  repeating  what  has  been  said  heretofore,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  building  codes  written  in  the  gaslight  era,  written  to  serve 
special  interests,  must  be  revised.  A  wall  which  carries  no  load  certainly 
need  not  be  twelve  inches  thick.  No  point  would  be  served  in  describing 
any  other  known  damn  foolishnesses  in  building  codes. 

(4)  Obsolete  labor  practices  must  be  changed.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  today  why  every  house  must  have  some  plaster  in  it.  Labor  is 
more  interested  in  sound  labor  practices  than  any  other  group  simply  be- 
cause labor  itself  is  the  largest  consumer  of  housing.  It  is  not  smart  to 
impose  restrictions  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  labor  group 
when  the  largest  percentage  of  laborers  suffers  thereby.  This  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  anti-labor  statement.  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Bror  Dahl- 
berg  of  the  Celotex  Corporation,  who  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  OflBcials  said  .  .  . 

They  (labor)  are  not  opposed  to  progress.  They  want  prosperity  and  full 
employment  as  does  every  other  segment  of  our  population. 

Craftsmen  want  to  make  sure  that  they  fit  into  the  new  world  picture  before 
they  abandon  the  old. 

Can  we  have  urban  redevelopment?  Of  course  we  can — if  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  world  has  changed,  that  all  of  our  old  policies  and 
taboos  are  not  necessarily  the  policies  that  should  be  employed  today. 
We  can  have  urban  redevelopment  if  we  have  imagination  and  courage 
and  if  we  go  to  work  at  once.  So  far  we  have  just  been  talking. 

Federal  and  State  Urban  Redevelopment  Bills 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Chairman,  City  Planning  Commission,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SHORTLY  after  the  great  London  bombings  in  1941,  a  London 
friend  of  mine,  city  planner  by  profession,  with  characteristic  English 
humor  and  understatement,  wrote  me:  "London  looks  a  little  bent,  but 
the  Germans  have  done  for  us  what  we  should  have  done  ourselves,  only 
in  a  little  different  way."  In  the  United  States  the  need  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  labor  and  materials  which  will  be  released  by  the  termination  of 
the  war,  has  caused  us  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  an  attention  which  we  should  have  given  long  ago;  for  we  have 
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known  for  a  long  time  of  the  enormous  economic  and  social  losses  and 
wastes  produced  by  blighted  districts  and  the  blighting  influences  of  our 
present  methods  of  the  development  of  urban  territory  and  the  urgent 
need  of  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  redevelopment  and  better  meth- 
ods of  the  controls  of  new  development. 

It  would  be  superficial  to  suppose  that  the  mere  age  and  physical 
debility  of  the  older  districts  is  the  cause  of  these  evils.  The  obsolescence 
goes  deeper.  The  whole  lot  layout  of  the  older  portions  of  our  cities  no 
longer  corresponds  to  modern  technology.  Indeed,  the  present  uses  of 
our  land  in  these  blighted  districts  no  longer  correspond  to  actualities  of 
urban  needs  and  economics.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
an  area  devoted  to  habitation  of  lower  income  groups  should  be  con- 
tinued to  be  so  devoted.  The  decline  of  the  central  business  districts  is 
due  to  many  causes,  amongst  others,  to  the  excessive  and  scrambling  ex- 
tent of  such  areas  based  on  rate  of  population  growth  and  business  needs 
which  no  longer  correspond  to  the  realities.  With  the  decentralization  of 
industry,  the  people  who  work  in  these  industries  should  live  nearer  to 
them,  so  as  to  reduce  the  wastes  of  excessive  transportation.  Conse- 
quently, just  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  problem,  the  Uyout  of  the 
central  portions  of  these  cities  should  provide  for  more  compact  central 
business  development,  to  habitation  for  those  who  are  tributary  to  the 
central  business  enterprises,  car  parking,  central  and  neighborhood 
recreational  areas  of  better  size  and  distribution,  and  many  other  uses 
different  from  the  present  obsolete  layout. 

To  deal  with  the  enormous  and  complex  problem  of  the  replanning 
and  rebuilding  and  reconditioning  of  our  urban  territories  would  require, 
amongst  other  efforts,  new  legislation,  both  state  and  Federal,  and  this 
paper  deals  with  the  proposed  forms  of  such  legislation,  namely,  the 
Federal  bill  S-593  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  with  the  state  model  drawn  for 
and  distributed  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

In  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  use,  that  is,  the  appropriate 
character  of  development  of  any  part  of  a  city,  one  has  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  appropriate  uses  of  all  other  parts.  The  city  or  urban  commu- 
nity needs  to  know  about  how  many  people  have  to  be  cared  for  in  all 
their  various  activities,  housing,  business,  industry,  civic  life,  recreation, 
and  so  on.  There  needs  to  be  some  approximate  estimate  as  to  how 
much  land  is  needed  for  the  business  or  industry,  and  where  they  should 
be  located  to  fit  into  the  street  and  transportation  system.  To  estimate 
the  amount  of  space  needed  for  the  various  kinds  of  activities,  the  com- 
munity must  adopt  standards  of  population  density  and  building  in- 
tensity. 

Consequently,  without  going  into  further  details  as  to  these  obvious 
factors  in  urban  development,  one  of  the  first  steps  which  should  be  taken 
is  that  of  making  a  master  or  general  plan,  in  which  the  general  location 
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and  extent  of  the  various  uses  of  the  land, — habitation,  business,  in- 
dustry, civic  life,  recreation,  transportation,  etc., — will  be  planned.  The 
making  of  such  a  master  or  general  plan  must  be  a  public  function;  and 
as  the  performance  of  it  requires  some  agency  with  the  necessary  powers 
and  equipment,  a  planning  agency  in  each  community  is  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  instrument. 

Consequently,  the  bills  which  are  under  discussion  require  a  master  or 
general  plan  of  development  made  by  a  planning  agency,  which  shall  be 
a  guide  to  or  basic  frame  of  reference  for  the  more  detailed  planning  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  city.  As  it  is  the  whole  metropolitan  area  which 
should  be  the  unit  of  this  general  planning,  the  bills  provide  for  such  ur- 
ban or  regional  area  master  planning. 

The  master  plan  will  indicate  the  areas  of  the  city  which  will  need 
replanning  of  the  layout  and  rebuilding,  the  areas  which  can  be  pre- 
served by  reconditioning  and  the  general  character  of  the  development 
of  the  still  undeveloped  areas.  From  time  to  time  segments  or  portions 
of  the  urban  territory  will  be  selected  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  develop- 
ment. These  segments  or  parts  are,  in  the  bills,  called  "project  areas"  as 
each  of  them  will  be  the  unit  of  a  separate  development  project.  The 
planning  process  will  require  progressive  detailing,  ranging  from  the 
more  general  or  outline  nature  of  the  master  plan  to  the  final  detailed  site 
and  building  specifications  of  the  project  area  plan. 

One  of  the  many  handicaps  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blighted 
districts  is  the  multiplicity  of  ownership  of  the  various  lots  which  com- 
prise the  district,  and  obviously,  to  carry  out  any  planned  redevelop- 
ment, there  must  be,  temporarily  at  least,  unification  of  ownership  and 
control  whereby  the  plan  of  the  project  area  can,  so  to  speak,  be  stamped 
upon  the  land,  that  is,  be  made  binding  on  the  land  into  whatever  owner- 
ship that  land  may  ultimately  come  to  arrive.  The  logical  and  effective 
instrument  for  bringing  about  this  temporary  unification  of  control  is 
the  city  itself;  and  the  proposed  state  bill  empowers  municipalities  to  as- 
semble the  land  in  project  areas  by  purchase  or  by  eminent  domain,  and 
reposes  these  powers  in  the  regular  governmental  organs,  namely,  the 
City  Council  or  chief  legislative  body  and  the  regular  administrative  de- 
partments which  have  charge  of  land  acquisition.  This  is  thought  to  be 
most  consistent  with  our  democratic  system. 

Some  of  the  land  in  a  project  area  will  usually  be  devoted  to  the  ordi- 
nary public  uses,  such  as  streets,  schools,  civic  buildings,  public  recrea- 
tion spaces,  and  so  on.  The  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  housing,  or 
shops  or  industry  or  commercial  recreation,  or  other  private  uses.  One 
characteristic  of  these  bills  to  be  emphasized  is  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  depart  from  private  operation  of  all  those  classes  of  enterprises  which 
are  now  privately  operated.  As  the  most  practical  method  of  causing  our 
urban  development  and  redevelopment  to  accord  with  good  planning,  the 
public  will  assemble  the  land;  but  after  it  has  been  assembled  and 
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stamped  with  the  approved  plan,  and  the  portion  to  be  devoted  to  ordi- 
nary public  uses  set  aside,  the  remainder  of  the  land  in  the  project  area 
will  be  turned  over  to  private  entities,  namely,  redevelopment  corpora- 
tions with  private  capital,  excepting  subsidized  or  public  housing  which 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  public  housing  authorities. 

How  is  the  land  acquisition  to  be  financed  ?  The  Thomas  Bill  author- 
izes Federal  aid  for  this  purpose.  The  Nation  has  such  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  its  urban  population  and  in  full  employment,  that  this  con- 
sideration would  be  ample  justification  for  the  use  of  Federal  aid  to  land 
acquisition  for  urban  redevelopment.  An  ample  justification,  however, 
and  a  most  practical  reason  is  that  the  Federal  government  has  the 
money.  A  large  part  of  Federal  money  comes  from  the  people  of  the  ur- 
ban communities  through  their  income  taxes,  and,  insofar  as  local  reve- 
nues are  insufficient  for  imperative  local  needs,  the  money  should  be 
looked  upon  as  local  money,  even  though  under  our  tax  system  it  happens 
to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  treasury  instead  of  to  the  city  treasury. 

The  proposed  state  bill  would  permit  state  aid  and  would  even  permit 
the  city  to  finance  the  land  acquisition  through  its  own  bonds  if  it  so 
wishes  and  is  so  able.  The  chances  are  that  Federal  aid  will  be  necessary 
for  some  of  the  land  acquisition.  There  is  much  planning  to  be  done  be- 
fore any  large  scale  stage  of  land  acquisition  is  reached,  and  that  plan- 
ning can  and  should  be  going  forward  right  now.  The  Thomas  Bill  pro- 
vides for  aid  to  the  planning,  which  will  be  helpful  whenever  it  comes. 
How  is  the  repayment  of  the  Federal  aid  to  be  secured?  The  Thomas 
Bill  provides  that  all  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  project  areas  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  Federal  advances,  together  with  interest 
at  two  percent.  In  other  words,  when  the  land  of  a  project  area  has  been 
assembled,  the  portions  to  be  used  for  streets  and  other  public  uses  set 
aside,  and  the  remainder  leased  to  a  redevelopment  corporation  or  hous- 
ing authority,  the  rentals  from  that  lease  will  be  used  to  repay  the 
Federal  advances. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  urban  development  is  whether,  having 
assembled  the  land  in  a  project  area,  the  municipality  should  retain  the 
ownership  and  turn  the  area  over  for  private  operation  through  leases,  or 
whether  the  land  should  be  sold  to  the  private  developer.  One  school  of 
thought  is  in  favor  of  the  leasing  system,  because  in  that  way  the  com- 
munity can  more  effectively  compel  adherence  to  its  plan  and  make  modi- 
fications of  the  plan,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  come  to  be  ad- 
visable; and  furthermore,  stabilization  of  land  values  can  be  thus  better 
accomplished,  and  the  social  and  economical  evils  of  land  speculation  re- 
duced. In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view  the  Thomas  Bill  provides 
for  the  leasing  system.  The  state  bill,  however,  would  authorize  the  muni- 
cipality to  use  either  method,  that  is,  either  lease  or  sale.  An  area  would 
be  leased  or  sold  as  an  entirety,  in  other  words  the  community  would 
deal  with  a  single  lessee  or  a  single  purchaser  for  each  project  area;  but  of 
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course  the  lessee  or  purchaser  could  sublet  the  different  parcels  of  the  area 
to  different  parties,  or  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  area,  once  the  re- 
development plan  has  been  carried  out,  could  sell  different  portions  of  the 
land  separately. 

The  type  of  corporation  to  take  over  these  project  areas,  carry  out  the 
development  plan  and  operate  them,  has  come  to  be  called  re- 
development corporations,  and  the  state  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
such  corporations  under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  State.  The 
lessee  or  purchaser  redevelopment  corporation  would  be  obligated  to 
carry  out  the  plan  and  would  be  subject  to  such  other  limitations  as  the 
municipal  council  would  require;  and  again  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
these  bills  leave  the  approval  of  the  development  plan  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  leasing  or  selling  to  the  regularly  elected  local  legislative 
bodies.  We  know  that  the  Federal  agency  which  dispenses  the  Federal  aid 
will  inescapably  have  some  degree  of  power  over  the  details  of  the  plans 
and  leases,  but,  insofar  as  statutes  can  retain  these  powers  in  the  local 
governments,  these  bills  do  so. 

The  proposed  project  area  development  plans,  though  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  legislative  body,  are  to  be  made  by  the  official 
planning  agency  or  may  be  made  by  the  redevelopment  corporation  and 
adopted  by  the  planning  agency.  No  doubt  these  redevelopment  cor- 
porations will,  for  many  of  the  areas,  be  organized  by  the  existing  prop- 
erty or  mortgage  owners  who,  in  that  way,  will  retain  their  interests  in 
the  area  and  be  themselves  a  part  of  the  instrumentation  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  area.  Perhaps  insurance  companies  and  other  savings  institu- 
tions will  organize  redevelopment  corporations.  The  fact  that  the  muni- 
cipality will  do  the  land  assembling  and  leasing  or  selling  does  not  mean 
that  the  property  owners,  mortgage  holders  and  others  now  interested  in 
the  areas  will  not  participate  in  the  urban  redevelopment.  Indeed,  the 
state  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  redevelopment  corporation  can  it- 
self acquire  the  land  and  convey  it  to  the  municipality  in  return  for  the 
lease  or  conveyance  of  the  area  based  on  the  redevelopment  plan. 

How  about  subsidies  in  all  this.? — ^will  be  a  question  which  many  will 
ask.  There  is  no  tax  exemption  in  these  bills;  in  other  words,  tax  exemp- 
tion is  left  exactly  as  provided  in  existing  statutes  and  no  new  tax  exemp- 
tion is  created.  We  all  know  that,  at  least  at  the  start  and  in  the  earlier 
projects,  the  cost  of  the  assembly  of  the  land  will  exceed  the  amount  that 
can  be  amortized  or  paid  back  from  the  rentals  under  the  proceeds  of  the 
leases  or  sales  of  the  areas,  when  these  areas  are  developed  in  accordance 
with  redevelopment  plans.  One  theory  of  the  bills,  or  at  any  rate  the 
hope  underlying  them,  is  that,  as  the  development  of  the  whole  urban 
territory  proceeds  progressively  from  one  project  area  to  another  and 
the  whole  urban  territory  comes  progressively  to  be  built  up  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  planning,  not  only  will  some  of  the  redevelopment  or 
development  come  to  pay  for  itself,  but,  taking  the  community  as  a  whole 
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the  redevelopment  and  development  may  ultimately  pay  for  itself,  not 
merely  in  increased  social  and  economic  benefits,  but  also  in  the  direct 
repayment  of  costs.  With  this  conception  in  mind,  the  bills  provide  that 
all  of  the  rentals,  or  in  the  case  of  sales,  all  of  the  selling  proceeds  shall  be 
pooled,  and  the  Federal  or  other  advances  paid  out  of  this  pool.  In 
other  words,  the  security  for  the  Federal  or  other  advances  for  a  particu- 
lar project  area  is  not  merely  the  revenues  or  proceeds  from  that  area, 
but  also  the  revenues  or  proceeds  from  all  other  project  areas.  The 
development  of  the  community,  carried  out  in  accordance  with  good 
planning,  will  be  productive  of  such  valuable  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits that  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and,  insofar  as  the  planning  is  sound, 
the  costs  will  tend  to  be  progressively  met  by  the  public  income  from  the 
leases  or  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  areas;  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent 
that  this  result  is  not  actually  attained,  whether  by  reason  of  careless, 
inefficient,  hesitant,  corrupt  or  superficial  planning  and  administration, 
that  there  will  then  be  subsidization.  The  amount  of  such  subsidization, 
if  any,  cannot  therefore  be  determined  from  the  cost  and  financial  setup 
of  the  first  project  or  the  second,  but  only  from  the  long  run  actual 
experience. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  debilities,  social  and  economic,  of  large  por- 
tions of  our  cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  the  land 
as  a  speculative  commodity  is  one.  The  land  value  of  a  particular  piece  of 
property  has  been  based  upon  speculation  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  property  will  be  used.  For  instance,  the  value  of  a  particular  piece  of 
property  may  be  based  upon  its  usability  for  business,  even  though,  as  a 
matter  of  actual  experience,  it  will  never  come  to  be  used;  and  we  have 
business  land  values  on  vastly  more  property  than  can  ever  be  used  for 
business.  Some  of  the  excessive  land  values  may  be  based  on  the  capi- 
talization of  an  earning  capacity  from  a  population  density  or  building 
intensity  which  are  harmful  to  the  community.  The  obvious  illustration 
is  the  population  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of  recreational  spaces  in  the 
slums.  Another  obvious  illustration  is  the  great  bulk  of  some  of  the 
buildings  in  the  central  business  district  when  related  to  the  street  and 
other  open  spaces  in  those  districts.  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  the  social 
and  economic  losses  due  to  such  conditions  as  these,  we  must  determine 
the  appropriate  uses  of  the  land  by  means  of  plans,  city  and  metropolitan 
plans;  not  rigid,  unmodifiable  plans,  but  nevertheless  thorough  and  in- 
telligent planning  of  the  layout  of  our  urban  territory  based  on  thorough- 
going data  regarding  habitation,  business,  industry  and  civic  needs,  and 
based  on  good  standards  of  population  density  and  building  intensity, 
with  such  methods  of  dealing  with  the  land  as  will  give  reasonable  as- 
surance of  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  quality 
of  the  planning  is  a  major  factor  in  the  quality  of  urban  life. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Program 

LEYTON  E.  CARTER,  Chairman,  Conference  Committee  on  Urban  Problems 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

SOME  months  ago  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  established  a  committee  known  as  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Urban  Problems.  This  action  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  acute  and  far-reaching  social  and  economic  problems  facing 
our  American  cities.  It  was  a  forward-looking  action  and  the  plan  of  the 
undertaking  embodies  some  interesting  and  novel  features. 

Geographically,  the  committee  is  selected  upon  a  country -wide  basis. 
Functionally,  it  is  representative  of  the  principal  private  and  civic  in- 
terests which  have  a  substantial  stake  in  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 
Aware  that  governments  on  the  several  levels  have  undertaken  to  set  up 
various  agencies  and  instrumentalities  for  planning  for  the  postwar 
period,  the  Chamber  directors  decided  to  make  the  membership  of  this 
Conference  Committee  generally  exclusive  of  public  officials  although 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to 
recount  the  roster  of  this  representative  committee  which  would  other- 
wise be  desirable  since  it  would  indicate  clearly  the  careful  thought  that 
has  been  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  group  so  as  to  assure  proper  and 
balanced  representation  of  the  various  private  interests  which,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  must  assume  large  responsibility  for  the 
destiny  of  our  American  cities. 

Briefly,  the  Committee  is  representative  of  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  of  civic  associations  of  various  sorts,  various  trade  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  utility  interests,  insurance  interests,  construction 
interests,  transportation  interests,  various  associations  representing 
state  and  local  governments,  planning  associations,  banking,  finance  and 
real  estate  interests,  housing  associations  and,  last  but  not  least  by  any 
means,  labor  union  interests.  These  various  interests  are  represented  by 
outstanding  persons  in  their  representative  fields,  qualified  by  their  ex- 
perience and  accomplishments  to  make  distinct  contributions  to  this 
undertaking. 

The  purposes  of  the  Committee  are  briefly  as  follows.  It  provides  a 
forum  for  the  general  discussion  of  urban  problems  of  all  types  with 
special  reference  to  those  which  will  result  from  postwar  conditions  or 
which  can  first  be  undertaken  and  solved  in  postwar  periods.  This  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  is  being  presently  served  by  general  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  three  of  which  have  already  been  held  at  the  Chamber 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  these  meetings  certain  subjects  of  basic  and 
far-reaching  importance  have  been  treated,  such  as  relation  of  highway 
planning  and  highway  construction  to  the  postwar  development  and  re- 
habilitation of  our  cities ;  the  presentation  of  basic  census  data  relating  to 
population  trends,  distribution  of  population  by  age  groups,  effects  of  the 
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war  upon  population  growth  and  shifts  of  population  in  relation  to  pres- 
ent urban  areas  and  considerations  bearing  upon  presumable  postwar 
shifts  of  population. 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  provided  an  opportunity 
for  presentation  of  present  activities  of  certain  representative  urban  com- 
munities in  the  country  in  organizing  and  integrating  activities  of  a 
public  and  private  character  looking  toward  rehabilitation  and  construc- 
tive treatment  of  postwar  requirements  in  urban  communities.  At  this 
session  extremely  interesting  and  stimulating  accounts  of  such  local  co- 
ordinating efforts  were  presented  by  able  spokesmen  from  a  number  of 
communities. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  general  purpose  of  the  Committee,  namely 
that  it  is  undertaking  to  furnish  local  organizations  and  community  in- 
terests with  data  and  information  deemed  to  be  of  value  for  the  educa- 
tion of  community  leaders  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  urban  problems 
and  their  constructive  treatment.  This  function,  it  is  planned,  will  be 
furthered,  in  part,  by  publication  of  a  series  of  authoritative  treatises 
upon  pertinent  subjects. 

The  Conference  Committee  does  not  aim  to  be  a  policy -determining 
body  and  it  is  understood  that,  at  no  stage  of  its  operations,  will  it  take 
any  action  which  commits  the  group  to  policies  or  definite  courses  of  ac- 
tion except,  of  course,  in  relation  to  its  own  procedures. 

By  action  of  the  general  committee  there  has  been  set  up  a  program 
committee  composed  of  a  representative  number  of  the  general  com- 
mittee and  chaired  by  F.  Stuart  Fitzpatrick,  manager  of  the  Construc- 
tion and  Civic  Development  Department  of  the  Chamber.  This  program 
committee,  with  the  able  services  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  formulates  plans 
for  the  activities  of  the  Committee  consistent  with  the  general  purposes 
above  cited. 

While  the  general  conference  committee  might  be  said  only  to  have 
begun  its  efforts,  certain  observations  seem  to  be  important  and  signifi- 
cant. The  first  is  that,  whereas  the  Committee  is  organized  upon  a 
country-wide  basis  and  many  of  its  members  necessarily  live  long  dis- 
tances from  Washington  where  meetings  thus  far  have  been  held,  the  at- 
tendance at  all  meetings  has  been  exceptional.  It  affords  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  keen  and  deep  interest  of  all  responsible  elements  represented 
in  the  future  of  our  cities  and  the  recognition  that  intelligent,  concen- 
trated and  coordinated  efforts  must  be  undertaken  if  the  acute  and  deep- 
seated  governmental,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  our  urban  areas 
are  to  be  effectively  grappled  with. 

The  second  observation  which  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  spirit  of  ap- 
proach to  these  matters  is  one  in  which  both  the  feasibility  and  the 
necessity  of  cooperative  and  coordinated  action  are  tacitly  as  well  as 
overtly  manifested.  Concurrently  with  this,  obviously,  is  evident  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  of  these  interests  for  self- 
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motivation  and  self-reliance  upon  their  own  mutual  efforts  and  under- 
standings. This  is  not  to  say  that  governments  on  all  levels  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  perform  various  types  of  essential  service  programs,  be- 
cause it  is  manifest  to  all  that  economic  and  social  progress  in  our  cities 
must  entail  the  active  and  coordinated  participation  of  governmental 
authorities,  particularly  those  on  local  and  state  levels.  We  should  not, 
however,  exclude  various  types  of  Federal  services  inasmuch  as  we  are,  at 
once,  a  Nation  as  well  as  a  congeries  of  local  communities,  and  there  must 
be  integration  and  reciprocal  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  all 
governments  as  well  as  with  responsible  private  interests. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  present  regional  conference  has 
demonstrated  what  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  Urban  Problems  has 
demonstrated  thus  far,  namely  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  or  at  least  a 
changed  spirit  abroad  in  the  land.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  old  attitudes 
of  separatism,  unbridled  competition,  unwillingness  to  plan  and  to  ar- 
rive at  community  consents  seem  largely  to  be  dissipated.  There  is  in- 
creasing recognition  and  an  awareness  that  no  interest  lives  by  itself 
alone,  just  as  no  community  lives  by  itself  alone,  and  that  each  public 
agency  and  each  private  interest  must  take  cognizance  of  the  legitimate 
interests  of  all  of  its  fellows  insofar  as  the  problems  of  controlling  the  de- 
velopment and  destiny  of  our  urban  communities  is  concerned.  In  one 
way  or  another  it  appears  that  comprehensive  working  arrangements  are 
being  developed,  informal,  voluntary,  or  otherwise,  in  many  of  our  urban 
communities,  the  basic  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  consideration  to  and 
assume,  severally  and  jointly,  responsibilities  for  the  bringing  about  of 
community  betterment,  and  in  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  take 
very  great  hope  and  that  we  should  all  nurture  and  promote  these  salu- 
tary and  encouraging  developments. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  this  Conference  Committee,  in  no 
sense,  seeks  to  be  competitive  with  other  similar  worthwhile  undertak- 
ings, such  as  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  or  other  repre- 
sentative and  nation-wide  councils.  Furthermore,  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee is,  in  no  sense,  paternal.  It  is  not  seeking  to  dictate  to  or  to  di- 
rect local  communities  how  they  should  organize  their  programs  of  re- 
construction or  rehabilitation.  Rather  it  seeks  to  stimulate,  to  inform 
and  to  provide  suggestive  procedures  which  may  be  helpful  under  various 
circumstances.  Perhaps  most  important  will  be  its  forum  activities 
wherein  there  can  be  an  exchange  of  pertinent  information,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  issues  and  to  crystallize  convictions  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  so  that  they  can  be  more  valuable  to  their 
various  communities,  and  thereby  to  their  Nation  which  shall  survive  its 
present  trial  of  fire  and  shall  achieve  a  greater  and  nobler  destiny. 
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The  Need  for  Federal  Action  in  Rebuilding  Cities 

HUGH  POTTER,  President,  The  Urban  Land  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 

Editor's  Note. — This  statement  includes  the  gist  of  Mr.  Potter's  remarks  at  the  Omaha 
Citizens  Conference  on  Planning,  supplemented  by  his  talk  at  the  Conference  on  Urban 
Problems,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wednesday,  September  29,  1943. 

URBAN  Land  Institute  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  It  may  be  viewed  appropriately  as  the  city 
planning  department  of  the  Realtors  of  this  country.  About  half  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institute  are  outstanding  business  and  professional  men; 
the  other  half  are  leading  Realtors.  An  office  and  staff  is  maintained  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute.   (Since  January  1944,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  USNR.) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Urban  Land  Institute  has  been  studying 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  with  special  attention  to  the  elimination  of 
blighted  areas.  Some  nine  reports  on  these  studies  have  either  been 
published  or  are  in  preparation.  The  impact  of  the  war  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuilding  which  it  creates  brings  into  bold  relief  the  activities 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute  at  this  time,  although  its  program  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  postwar  period. 

Urban  Land  Institute  believes  that  private  enterprise,  if  given  a 
favorable  climate  in  which  to  operate,  can  do  the  major  part  of  the  re- 
building of  our  cities,  so  badly  needed.  In  any  event,  we  feel  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  given  the  first  opportunity.  The  Institute  recog- 
nizes that  substantial  public  works  which  have  been  halted  or  postponed 
by  the  war  have  to  be  done  with  public  funds,  and  that  part  of  these 
funds  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  because 
Washington  now  preempts  such  a  large  share  of  all  the  taxes  which  we 
pay. 

In  order  to  accomplish  an  intelligent  and  far  reaching  renewal  of  our 
urban  centers,  over-all  master  regional  plans  must  first  be  prepared 
covering  the  entire  metropolitan  area  and  surroundings.  Every  up  and 
coming  city  should  now  have  such  a  master  plan  completed  or  in  prepara- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  now  in  the  blueprint  stage.  A  national  revival  of 
comprehensive  city  planning  is  sweeping  the  country. 

All  students  of  city  planning  now  recognize  that  the  biggest  ob- 
stacle in  rebuilding  cities  is  the  assembly  of  those  lands  (mostly  in  badly 
deteriorated  areas)  which  need  to  be  cleaned  up  and  redeveloped. 
Present  prices  at  which  such  lands  are  held  are  pinioned  at  hopelessly 
high  levels  by  unrealistic  assessment  values  for  taxation  purposes.  In 
certain  spots  the  high  prices  at  which  slum  areas  are  held  reveal  the  in- 
fluence of  greed;  the  properties  have  been  milked  for  years  without  re- 
pair. But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  owners.  They  are  not  always  to  blame  for  what  has  happened. 

Society  as  a  whole,  through  its  government,  will  have  to  step  in  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  present  high  cost  of  land  assembly  and  the 
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much  lower  use  value  of  the  land.  This  is  the  penalty  all  of  us  have  to  pay 
for  having  so  long  neglected  the  physical  upkeep  of  our  cities. 

Urban  Land  Institute  seeks  a  sensible,  workable,  legal  instrumen- 
tality to  accomplish  the  above  result,  with  the  least  possible  ultimate 
loss  of  government  funds  for  land  assembly,  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble stimulus  to  private  enterprise  to  do  the  rebuilding  job. 

Business  interests  and  municipal  authorities  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expected  postwar  volume  of  building 
must  be  channeled  into  the  rebuilding  of  city  areas  that  are  now  covered 
with  blight  and  slums.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  the 
future  building  should  follow  a  sensible  and  orderly  pattern  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  building  on  the  edge  of  the  community  with  a 
steady  abandonment  of  its  established  areas  is  simply  not  a  sensible 
pattern.  That  is  the  basis  for  plans  being  made  now  to  rebuild  consider- 
able portions  of  every  American  city.  The  kind  of  city  rebuilding  we  need 
goes  far  beyond  the  inconsiderable  and  spotty  type  of  redevelopment 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  We  will  accomplish  little  in  molding  city 
patterns  according  to  present-day  needs  for  urban  living  and  communica- 
tion unless  we  recognize  the  job  as  a  vast  one  and  proceed  to  clear  out 
large  down-at-the-heels  urban  areas  for  a  complete  overhauling. 

Good  neighborhood  construction  in  an  area  that  has  been  cleared  out 
and  replanned  can  be  perfectly  sound  as  a  venture  for  private  enterprise 
if  each  district  rebuilt  is  large  enough  to  wipe  out  every  trace  of  the  old 
dinginess  and  replace  it  with  attractive  and  livable  environment.  Be- 
cause it  is  sound  from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  a  job  that  private  industry 
can  undertake  and  finance.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  task  of  reclaiming  the  land  must  precede  rebuilding.  The  financing  of 
such  reclamation  can  not  be  made  appealing  to  private  banking  and  pri- 
vate credit  in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  excessive  and  inflated 
values  with  which  this  land  is  now  encumbered  must  be  written  down. 
Dammed-up  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  public  clearly  in- 
dicates a  market  for  house  construction  as  well  as  for  other  commodities, 
but  it  does  not  contain  within  itself  a  solution  to  the  urban  land  problem. 
It  simply  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  market  in  various  price  brackets 
for  postwar  houses  which  obviously  must  be  built  on  land  that  can  be 
purchased  at  values  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  construction. 
The  potential  in  liquid  savings  and  consumer  credit  cannot  be  directed 
into  the  reclamation  of  blight -covered  land. 

True  enough,  as  has  been  suggested,  increased  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  urban  fringes  will  with  the  lapse  of  time  devalue  land  in  the  old, 
more  centrally  located  areas.  That  is  what  has  been  going  on.  We  can  not 
wait  for  this  long  drawn  out  process  of  urban  degeneration  to  run  its 
course  if  we  really  mean  business  when  we  talk  about  preserving  a 
reasonable  degree  of  orderliness,  cohesion,  and  livability  in  city  arrange- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested  that  if  municipal  governments  find  it  possi- 
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ble  to  collect  more  tax  dollars  from  outlying  property,  they  can  more 
readily  respond  to  insistent  demands  for  realistic  assessments  on  cen- 
trally located  properties.  The  only  difficulty  with  this  argument  is  that 
it  is  completely  invalid.  Municipal  governments  that  contain  the  worn- 
out  areas,  by  and  large,  collect  very  few  tax  dollars  from  outlying  new 
development  because  the  bulk  of  it  is  beyond  their  jurisdictions. 

The  key  to  private  rebuilding  of  old  city  areas  must  be  sought  in  a 
process  that  can  equitably  assemble  this  land  and  re-establish  its  value  in 
conformity  with  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  best  adapted.  To  assume 
that  a  marketable  type  of  rebuilding  can  take  place  on  land  that  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth  is  to  invite  an  increase  in  congestion  and  intensity 
of  use,  or  to  hope  that  builders  will  turn  their  backs  upon  cheap  land  in 
the  ever  more  distant  periphery  of  the  city  in  favor  of  overcostly  land  in 
the  run-down  areas.  There  is  no  realism  in  such  an  assumption.  The  post- 
war builder  is  going  to  find  the  overwhelming  part,  although  by  no  means 
all,  of  his  market  in  the  medium  price  dwelling  field,  and  he  is  going  to 
find  that  he  can  build  to  this  market  only  if  he  can  give  the  public  the 
openness  of  residential  arrangement  and  the  general  environmental 
character  that  competes  with  him  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  will  be 
forced  to  seek  sites  for  the  houses  he  builds  at  prices  he  can  pay.  If  he 
can  not  find  them  in  the  areas  that  need  to  be  redeveloped,  he  will  find 
them  in  areas  that  ought  not  to  be  developed. 

The  greatest  urban  problem  we  face  is  the  need  for  retaining  much  of 
this  building  within  our  cities  rather  than  see  it  spill  out  thinly  in  an  ever 
widening  and  ever  disintegrating  urban  pattern. 

Financing  of  land  acquisition  that  can,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
absorb  a  discrepancy  between  acquisition  cost  and  the  re-established 
value  that  must  be  put  on  it  to  induce  the  proper  type  of  building  will 
require  long-term  loans  and  low  rates  of  interest — terms  and  rates  that 
we  cannot  expect  of  private  credit.  The  alternative,  then,  is  public 
credit. 

The  very  defect  that  we  must  correct — the  spread  of  blight  and  dingi- 
ness  throughout  our  cities — ^has  undermined  the  basis  of  municipal 
revenue  so  that  the  present  status  of  municipal  finance  simply  will  not 
support  the  view  that  local  credit  can  be  made  available  for  this  kind  of  a 
financial  task.  Neither  are  the  resources  of  state  government  adequate  to 
meet  this  need.  The  big  tax  collector  in  our  governmental  structure  is  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  overwhelming  source  of  its  revenue  is 
drawn  from  urban  resources.  It  is  no  more  than  equitable  that  the  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  applied  to  the  reclamation  of  eroded  urban 
land.  The  cities  need  not  feel  like  paupers  going  hat-in-hand  to  a  source 
of  bounty  in  seeking  the  use  of  such  credit  for  they  contain  in  large 
measure  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  proposed  in  the  Neighborhood  Development 
bill  introduced  shortly  before  the  Congressional  recess  by  Senator  Wag- 
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ner.  It  would  provide  a  fund  of  one  billion  dollars  that  could  be  lent  to 
municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  in  deteriorated  areas. 
Ability  to  show  that  redevelopment  of  a  particular  area  would  conform 
to  the  city  plan  made  by  local  authorities — not  by  a  Federal  Bureau — 
would  constitute  eligibility  for  a  loan.  Having  received  the  loan  under 
the  action  proposed  in  the  Wagner  bill,  the  city  would  acquire  the  land, 
clear  it,  replan  it,  and  sell  or  lease  building  sites  to  private  builders  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  city  plan. 

Our  form  of  government  is  not  perfect.  Under  it,  there  will  be  con- 
stantly a  certain  amount  of  political  give-and-take  among  representa- 
tives elected  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Under  it,  there  will 
constantly  arise  the  problem  of  determining  what  things  should  be  done 
by  the  States  and  by  the  cities,  what  things  must  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government,  if  they  are  to  be  done  at  all.  These  are  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  our  present  form  of  government.  I  believe  we  do  not 
want  to  abandon  this  form  of  government  which  has  so  many  proven  ad- 
vantages, simply  because  it  has  some  troublesome  features.  I  know  no 
more  certain  way  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  our  form  of  government 
than  by  refusing  to  let  it  function  to  cure  urban  blight.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  none  among  us  who,  if  entrusted  with  the  use  of  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Act,  could  resist  the  temptation  to  play  fa- 
vorite cities  for  political  return  or  to  be  arbitrary  and  unbending, 
characteristics  frequently  attributed  to  the  bureaucrat.  Recent  history 
furnishes  us  examples  to  show  that  it  can  be  done  here  in  the  United 
States.  Loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  banks  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  last  decade  might  be  cited.  Another  example 
is  the  small  home  saving  procedure  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 

Would  the  Neighborhood  Development  plan  be  a  process  of  "bailing 
out"  distressed  property?  It  would  be  a  process  of  restoring  the  highest 
potential  productivity  and  usefulness  to  considerable  proportions  of 
every  city,  large  and  small.  It  would  be  a  process  of  strengthening  munic- 
ipal fiscal  structure  and  of  giving  us  more  orderly  and  more  livable  com- 
munities. Incidentally,  and  as  an  inescapable  by-product  of  all  of  this, 
it  would  "bail  out"  distressed  property.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  by  this  as  an  incidental  by-product  of  this  program.  We 
established  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  because  public  necessity 
directed  that  we  should  meet  a  grievous  problem.  The  H.O.L.C.  program 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed  home  owners.  It  met  the  problem.  As 
an  incidental  and  inevitable  by-product,  it  "bailed  out"  many  banks 
that  were  holding  bad  mortgages.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  H.O.L.C. 
program  to  "bail  out"  the  banks,  and  that  effect  of  its  program  was  but 
a  minute  part  of  its  total  effect,  but  yet  it  was  there.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Neighborhood  Development  program  to  "bail  out"  distressed 
property.    It  can  succeed  in  performing  a  much  larger  public  purpose. 
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Its  effect  in  "bailing  out"  distressed  property  will  be  but  a  minute  part 
of  its  total  effect. 

Let  us  not  indulge  in  self -hypnosis.  Local  tax  preferential  treatment 
in  the  form  of  freezing  assessed  values  for  ten  or  twenty-five  years  is  a 
subsidy — a  subsidy  on  the  part  of  that  element  in  our  governmental  com- 
plex that  can  least  afford  it.  Although  I  am  rigidly  opposed  to  tax  ex- 
emption, I  would  willingly  undergo  some  limited  form  of  that  torture  if 
success  were  indicated.  In  every  specific  proposal  which  has  thus  far 
come  to  my  attention,  however,  careful  estimates  show  that  in  the  best 
redevelopment  that  can  be  expected  through  this  device,  there  will  be  an 
excessive  overcrowding  of  the  land  which  defeats  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  entire  undertaking. 

The  program  proposed  in  the  Neighborhood  Development  bill  would 
bring  together  all  levels  of  government  in  cooperation  with  private  enter- 
prise to  do  a  constructive  work  that  is  economically  sound  and  civically 
necessary.  The  cities  would  employ  their  powers  of  initiation,  of  plan- 
ning, and  of  regulating  the  character  of  development.  The  States  would 
be  cooperating  by  extending  the  necessary  authority  to  the  cities  and  by 
expanding  eminent  domain  laws  as  necessary.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  supplying  a  source  of  credit.  Thus  the  role  of  the  three  levels  of 
government  would  be  confined  to  the  reclamation  of  the  land.  No  part 
of  the  funds  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  the  Wagner  bill  could  be  used 
for  construction.  That  part  of  the  task,  the  actual  work  of  building, 
would  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  If  rebuilding  is  to  give  us  urgently 
needed  improvements  in  the  old  areas  of  our  cities,  if  it  is  to  guide  future 
building  into  some  sane  patterns  of  development,  if  it  is  to  curb  the 
trend  of  the  past  which  has  destroyed  more  in  established  value  than  it 
has  created  in  new  value,  it  can  not  be  a  piddling  operation.  To  achieve 
it  we  must  keep  our  sights  high  in  planning  for  the  future,  and  we  must 
recognize  our  goal  for  the  thing  it  is — ^the  most  challenging  postwar  pro- 
gram faced  by  the  communities  in  which  most  Americans  live. 
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Postwar  Urban  Redevelopment 

THOMAS  S.  HOLDEN,  President,  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  New  York  City 

Editor's  Note. — This  paper  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  Urban  Problems  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wednesday,  September  29,  1943,  is  presented  here 
with  the  permission  of  F.  Stuart  Fitzpatrick,  Manager  of  the  Construction  and  Civic 
Development  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

THE  slogan  that  won  the  first  presidential  election  after  World  War  I 
was  "back  to  normalcy."  That  appeared  to  mean  that  our  country, 
whose  status  was  greatly  changed  by  circumstances  attending  the  war, 
should  operate  on  economic  policies  that  were  valid  in  1913.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  postwar  planners  who  envisage  vast  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams as  a  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  coming  postwar 
period  really  want  us  to  get  back  to  the  normalcy  of  1933.  It  looks  to  me 
like  planning,  not  for  a  prosperous  future,  but  for  the  great  depression 
that  is  now  happily  past.  The  "back-to-normalcy"  boys  of  1920,  to  the 
extent  that  they  planned  at  all,  at  least  planned  for  prosperity. 

Biggest  problem  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  managing  its  fiscal 
policy  for  maximum  benefit  to  our  economy,  will  be  controlling  inflation 
and  controlling  the  postwar  boom.  Of  equal  importance  in  the  immediate 
period  of  change-over  to  a  peacetime  economy  will  be  the  orderly  release 
of  critical  materials  to  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods  and  of  building 
materials  and  equipment  so  that  overwhelming  demands  can  be  met  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Purchasing  power  will  be  distributed  through 
systematic  redemption  of  war  bonds,  by  ordinary  distribution  of  income 
to  persons  then  gainfully  employed,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  payment  of 
unemplojnnent  benefits.  Whenever  price,  rent  and  wage  ceilings  are 
lifted,  purchasing  power  will  continue  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  available 
goods  and  services;  the  threat  of  inflation  will  thus  be  far  greater  after 
the  war  than  during  the  war.  Unnecessary  Federal  spending  at  that  time 
would  simply  increase  the  inflation  pressure,  thus  aggravating  the  major 
economic  problem  of  the  time  rather  than  solving  any  problem. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  liquid  savings  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
will  amount  to  $50,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  1943;  this  total  includes  an 
estimated  $24,000,000,000  of  war  bonds,  other  savings  to  the  amount  of 
$18,000,000,000,  and  potential  consumer  credit  of  $8,000,000,000.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimated  some  months  ago  that  there  were  then 
50,000,000  individual  holders  of  war  bonds,  half  of  them  employed  per- 
sons who  have  bought  bonds  by  the  payroll  deduction  method.  States 
and  cities  like  individuals,  have  been  saving  money  and  reducing  debt; 
some  have  built  up  postwar  reserves,  some  have  invested  in  war  bonds. 
Ten  years  ago  the  depression  put  many  people,  institutions  and  local 
governments  in  hock  to  the  Federal  Government;  the  war  has  put  the 
government  in  hock  to  us.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  on  the  dole;  if  we 
do,  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 

It  seems  necessary  to  sketch  this  postwar  situation,  as  it  now  appears 
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to  be  shaping  up,  in  order  to  refute  the  theory  that  Federal  subsidies, 
avowed  or  camouflaged,  for  urban  rehabilitation  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable as  vehicles  of  public  spending.  The  other  argument  for  Federal 
intervention  in  this  purely  local  problem  is  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
local  communities  can  accomplish  anything  for  themselves,  that  the 
States  can  do  little  to  help  them,  and  that  the  job  can  not  be  done  without 
Federal  aid ;  the  idea  seems  to  be  that,  in  order  to  redevelop  the  blighted 
urban  areas  of  our  cities,  somebody  has  got  to  bail  out  the  owners  of  in- 
solvent property.  In  passing,  I  would  like  to  remark  that  the  principal 
problem  to  which  Congress,  the  fiscal  agencies  of  government  and  the 
American  people  should  address  themselves  is  the  problem  of  bailing  out 
the  government.  More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the  probability  that 
time  will  likely  show  that  the  amount  of  necessary  bailing  out  of  over- 
valued real  estate  is  apt  to  be  much  less  than  many  people  think. 

Present  values  of  real  estate  are  not  frozen  for  all  time.  This  is  true 
of  fictitious  and  arbitrary  values,  as  well  as  of  real  values.  It  is  true  of 
the  values  of  presently  desirable  sites  and  of  presently  undesirable  ones. 
Some  properties  due  to  appreciate  are  only  waiting  for  rent-ceilings  to  be 
lifted. 

As  sure  as  you  are  a  foot  high,  the  general  postwar  price  level  is  going 
to  be  substantially  above  that  of  1939.  Our  experience  of  previous  post- 
war adjustments  and  our  present  knowledge  of  excess  purchasing  power, 
seem  to  place  this  proposition  beyond  debating.  One  reputable  economist 
has  gone  on  record  with  a  carefully  studied  estimate  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  all-commodity  price  index,  will  by  the  end  of  1946,  as- 
sumed as  being  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  be 
70  to  75  percent  over  the  1939  average.  Another  equally  able  economist 
told  me  privately  some  months  ago  that  he  was  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
100  percent  rise. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  to  translate  this  anticipated  rise  in  the  general 
price-level  into  figures  on  probable  increases  in  property  values.  It  may 
be  useful  to  recall  some  things  that  happened  after  World  War  I.  After 
a  sky-rocketing  postwar  price  inflation  and  a  severe  deflation,  prices 
reached  a  comparatively  stable  level  persisting  from  the  latter  part  of 
1921  through  to  1929.  In  the  peak  year  1925,  the  commodity  price  index 
averaged  48  percent  over  1913,  and  the  Labor  Bureau's  index  of  house 
rents  averaged  65  percent  over  1913.  I  do  not  know  whether  postwar 
rents  will  this  time  advance  by  larger  or  by  smaller  percentages  than 
commodity  prices.  They  seem  practically  certain  to  advance  in  quite  sub- 
stantial degree,  carrying  property  values  along  on  their  upward  swing. 

Obviously,  the  process  of  real  estate  revaluation  operates  selectively. 
On  an  upswing  the  more  desirable  properties  appreciate,  and  less  de- 
sirable properties  lag  behind,  stand  still,  or  even  depreciate.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  a  more  than  fair  expectation  that  in  the  postwar  period 
present  differentials  in  value  between  blighted  property  in  central  areas 
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and  vacant  land  in  outlying  districts  will  be  considerably  lessened,  thus 
reducing  the  present  competitive  advantage  of  outlying  property.  It  is 
also  quite  likely  that  when  municipal  governments  find  it  possible  to 
collect  more  tax-dollars  from  outlying  property,  they  can  more  readily 
respond  to  insistent  demands  for  realistic  assessments  on  centrally- 
located  properties.  I  would  not  claim  that  postwar  inflation  will  solve  the 
problem  of  urban  redevelopment.  It  will  change  the  arithmetic  of  costs 
among  competitive  properties,  but  will  neither  tear  down  slum  dwellings, 
reclaim  neighborhoods  nor  build  new  buildings.  It  may  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  the  supposed  necessity  of  bailing  out. 

Why  should  we  bail  out  insolvent  real  estate  with  government  money, 
any  more  than  we  bail  out  insolvent  shoe-shine  parlors,  grocery  stores, 
manufacturing  enterprises,  or  railroads.?  There  are  well-established  pro- 
cedures for  reorganizing  and  refinancing  insolvent  enterprises  which 
have,  I  believe,  an  entirely  practical  application  to  the  problem  of  re- 
development of  blighted  urban  areas  by  private  enterprise,  if  sound 
inducements  to  investment  of  private  capital  and  sound  profit  incentives 
can  be  created. 

Now,  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations 
Law,  as  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1941,  is  the  principle  of  re- 
organization of  the  managerial  and  financial  structure  of  insolvent 
properties.  This  law  was  the  pioneer  state  redevelopment  law  enacted  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  other  state  laws  follow  its  philosophy;  others 
have  adopted  much  of  its  terminology.  Consequently,  an  exposition  of 
its  philosophy  and  its  provisions  affords  the  best  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussing state  legislation  in  this  field.  Furthermore,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  business  and  professional  men  which,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  drafted  the 
bill  and  steered  it  through  two  sessions  of  the  legislature,  I  got  many  of 
my  own  ideas  into  the  bill,  and  may  perhaps  now  have  a  slight  partiality 
for  it.  Since  another  law,  of  somewhat  different  tenor,  was  enacted  in 
New  York  in  1942,  with  the  very  similar  title  "Urban  Redevelopment 
Companies  Law,"  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  the  earlier  law  as  the  1941  act 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

By  common  consent,  the  first  necessity  for  reorganizing  insolvent 
properties  in  blighted  neighborhoods  is  to  consolidate  properties  under 
unified  ownership  and  management;  in  other  words  property  must  be 
assembled  in  order  to  make  up  units  large  enough  for  modern  economic 
development  and  use.  The  New  York  1941  law  provides  for  the  use  of 
powers  of  eminent  domain  for  assembling  property,  as  do  all  the  other 
state  laws  enacted  and  proposed.  The  1941  act  provides  that  condemna- 
tion may  be  exercised  either  by  a  private  redevelopment  corporation  or 
by  the  city  for  a  corporation;  it  stipulates,  however,  that  as  a  prerequisite 
to  institution  of  condemnation  proceedings,  the  corporation  must  have 
acquired  a  majority  control  (51  percent  by  area  and  by  assessed  valua- 
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tion)  of  the  property  within  the  area  to  be  developed.  The  Illinois  law  has 
a  minimum  condemnation  requirement  of  60  percent  of  the  property  to 
be  redeveloped,  and  for  condemnation  by  neighborhood  redevelopment 
corporations  but  not  by  the  municipalities.  No  other  state  law  that  I  am 
familiar  with  has  a  minimum  condemnation  requirement.  The  recently 
enacted  Missouri  law  and  the  most  recent  draft  of  the  proposed  Massa- 
chusetts law,  neither  of  which  has  a  minimum  requirement,  provide  for 
condemnation  by  the  private  corporations  but  not  by  the  municipality. 
The  1942  New  York  law  (to  be  explained  later)  and  the  enactments  of 
Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  require  condemnation  by  the  munici- 
pality. The  mechanics  of  condemnation  are  important,  but  less  so  than 
other  features  of  these  various  measures.  In  reciting  these  provisions  I 
wish  to  point  out  how,  even  in  this  particular,  the  1941  New  York  law 
embodies  the  principles  of  a  business  reorganization. 

Of  basic  importance  in  the  1941  New  York  law  are  the  financing  pro- 
visions. On  the  theory  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  big  investor  be 
found  who  can  and  will  purchase  all  the  property  for  a  redevelopment 
outright  for  cash,  the  law  permits  and  encourages  present  equity  holders 
and  mortagees  to  exchange  their  property  or  claims  for  stock  and  de- 
bentures of  the  redevelopment  corporation.  By  this  device,  existing 
mortgages  can  be  subordinated  to  a  new  mortgage  and  the  actual  cash 
outlay  for  acquisition  of  property,  under  favorable  conditions,  need  not 
be  more  than  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  total  project  cost.  No  specific 
formula  for  capital  set-up  is  provided,  nor  is  there  any  limitation  of 
dividends ;  there  is,  however,  provision  for  limitation  on  disbursements 
of  earnings,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  milking  of  the  prop- 
erty. During  the  tax  exemption  period  (to  be  explained  hereafter)  dis- 
bursements to  cover  all  interest  and  dividends  may  not  exceed  5  percent 
of  development  cost.  Earnings  over  that  amount  might  be  used  to  retire 
debt,  to  retire  equity  stock,  or  to  build  up  surplus.  Such  surplus  would 
be  owned  by  the  stockholders  and  would  not  be  paid  over  to  the  city,  as 
some  other  redevelopment  laws  require.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  stock- 
holders of  a  soundly  managed  company,  which  has  been  able  to  meet  its 
operating  expenses,  build  up  necessary  reserves  and  reduce  its  indebted- 
ness, should  not  own  the  equity  appreciation  thus  earned  by  good 
management;  why  they  should  not  own  the  property  they  have  gradually 
paid  for. 

This  anti-milking  provision  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious  limita- 
tion. For  illustration,  a  project  whose  development  cost  is  $1,000,000 
may  pay  out  for  interest  and  dividends  $50,000  in  a  year  when  that 
amount  is  actually  earned  over  and  above  operating  costs,  required  re- 
serves and  contracted  amortization.  A  $650,000  first  mortgage  at  4  per- 
cent would  require  $26,000  of  the  $50,000,  leaving  $24,000  for  other  dis- 
tribution. Perhaps  there  would  be  $150,000  in  3  percent  debentures, 
which  would  call  for  another  $4,500;  this  would  leave  $19,500  available 
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for  distribution  to  holders  of  the  securities  representing  the  remaining 
$200,000  of  equity,  or  9^  percent.  In  theory,  an  even  higher  return 
might  be  worked  out  for  holders  of  certain  classes  of  equity  stock,  which 
would  preferably  be  the  suppliers  of  new  venture  capital. 

As  mortgage  debt  is  amortized  out  of  earnings  (but  not  out  of  the  5 
percent  permitted  for  income  and  dividend  disbursements),  as  income  de- 
bentures or  certain  classes  of  stock  are  retired,  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  permitted  disbursement  fund  would  be  available  to  shareholders, 
so  long  as  earnings  are  adequate.  This  would  make  possible  the  initial 
issuance  of  something  which  might  be  called  class  B  no-par-value  stock, 
which  might  not  receive  dividends  at  first  but  would  have  an  expectation 
of  receiving  dividends  later.  An  offer  to  a  present  owner  or  mortgagee 
of  low-interest  debentures  plus  class  B  no-par  stock  in  exchange  for  his 
property,  now  presumably  operating  in  the  red,  would  be  an  offer  of  a 
modest  return  now  plus  a  prospect  of  a  share  in  future  profits  if  the  ven- 
ture is  successful.  Thus  might  the  principle  of  business  reorganization  be 
made  to  function. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  procedure  just  described  is  one  illus- 
tration of  what  might  be  done  under  the  Act,  which  prescribes  no  formula 
for  capital  set-up.  The  permitted  flexibility  in  capital  structure  and  in 
dividend  disbursements  seems  necessary  in  order  to  attract  venture 
capital.  In  addition,  it  offers  a  way  to  capitalize  the  prospective  im- 
provement in  the  equity  position  as  senior  claims  on  earnings  are 
gradually  reduced.  The  limited-dividend  idea,  copied  from  earlier  hous- 
ing legislation  in  some  state  redevelopment  laws,  fails  to  take  this  factor 
into  account;  for  this  reason  I  question  whether  those  laws  permit  proj- 
ects that  will  attract  venture  capital. 

Privileges  offered  to  redevelopment  corporations  which  thus  far  have 
been  described  (powers  of  condemnation  and  flexibility  for  the  re- 
organized financial  structure)  offer  no  direct  financial  inducements  to 
private  capital.  Such  an  inducement  is  offered  in  the  tax  exemption 
feature  of  the  1941  New  York  Law.  This  feature  was  introduced  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  to  investment 
in  income-producing  real  estate  has  been  the  tendency  of  local  govern- 
ment to  place  upon  improved  properties  such  high  taxes  as  to  jeopardize 
the  possibility  of  reasonable  net  earnings.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
1941  act,  increments  of  value  due  to  assembly,  replanning  and  recon- 
struction of  the  development  area  may  be  exempted  from  local  taxation 
up  to  a  maximum  period  of  ten  years.  After  the  tax-exemption  period  is 
over,  the  corporation  has  no  accumulated  obligation  to  the  city  and  is 
released  from  further  public  supervision  of  its  operations,  except  for  de- 
partures from  the  approved  physical  plan.  It  is  considered  worth  the 
city's  while,  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  to  make  this  much  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  improvement  of  the  community.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
principal  creditors  of  the  insolvent  property;  in  fact,  by  exercising  its 
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prior  lien  on  earnings  in  collection  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of  fictitious 
valuations,  it  has  contributed  to  the  insolvency  of  the  property.  As  any 
other  intelligent  creditor  might  do  in  the  case  of  reorganizing  an  insol- 
vent debtor  enterprise,  it  can  afiFord  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  help 
the  enterprise  get  back  into  the  black;  frequently,  a  creditor  can  not,  as  a 
practical  matter,  refuse  to  make  reasonable  concessions  for  restoring  the 
debtor's  solvency. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  law's  provision 
for  public  supervision  of  physical  plans  and  of  operating  policies  of  re- 
development corporations.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  an 
approved  development  plan  may  contemplate  any  type  of  building 
suited  to  the  area  in  question,  residential,  commercial  or  industrial  or 
combinations  of  them.  It  may  consist  of  a  program  for  modernization 
and  gradual  replacement  of  existing  buildings  over  a  scheduled  period,  if 
such  a  program  is  approved  as  sounder  economically  than  immediate 
demolition  and  replacement. 

The  fact  that  no  projects  have  been  undertaken  under  this  1941  act 
proves  nothing  as  to  whether  the  law  is  workable.  Two  things  happened 
shortly  after  enactment  that  put  a  stop  to  people's  thinking  about  plans 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  In  the  summer  of  1941  came  the  first 
intimations  of  war  restrictions  on  construction,  and  in  October  1941 
came  the  first  actual  restrictive  order.  This  had  the  effect  of  discouraging 
plans  for  any  kind  of  large-scale  project.  Some  projects  were  placed  be- 
fore the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  for  tentative  consideration 
and  the  Commission  had  started  drafting  rules  and  regulations  covering 
such  projects.  It  was  not  long  after  that  however,  when  Mr.  Rex  Tug- 
well  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Robert  Moses 
came  on  as  a  member  of  and  dominant  influence  in  the  Commission.  He 
had  opposed  the  1941  act,  believing  the  only  way  to  get  the  job  done  was 
through  a  type  of  legislation  specially  framed  to  get  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  invest  in  large-scale  housing  projects.  He,  with  others,  secured 
enactment  in  1942  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Companies  Law.  With 
liberalizing  amendments  in  1943  this  became  the  legal  sanction  for  the 
widely  publicized  Stuyvesant  Town  Project  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  The  1942  Act  (as  amended  in  1943)  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  the  1941  Act;  it  does  not  supersede  it,  nor  conflict  with 
it  except  that  the  confusion  of  titles  and  the  more  recent  publicity  re- 
ceived by  this  later  law  has  tended  to  obscure  the  earlier  one. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  1942  law  is  to  offer  inducements  to  life  in- 
surance companies  to  make  direct  investments  in  large-scale  housing 
projects  in  blighted  areas.  There  are  two  principal  inducements  offered: 
(1)  exemption  from  local  taxes,  up  to  a  maximum  period  of  25  years,  on 
increments  of  value  created  by  assembly  of  the  property  and  replanning 
and  redevelopment  of  the  area;  and  (2)  the  right  of  condemnation,  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  needed  property,  to  be  exercised  by  the  municipality 
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for  the  redevelopment  company.  Life  insurance  companies  may  invest 
up  to  80  percent  of  project  cost  in  bonds  and  mortgages  of  the  redevelop- 
ment company;  they  may  also  invest  in  equity  stock  or  income  deben- 
tures, which  together  shall  not  represent  less  than  20  percent  of  actual 
project  cost.  Mortgages  and  bond  interest  may  not  exceed  5  percent; 
holders  of  stock  and  income  debentures  may  not  receive  more  than  6 
percent.  Earned  surplus  that  may  exist  at  the  time  of  dissolution  of  a 
company  must  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  municipality.  This  could 
be  avoided  by  the  company,  which  could  exercise  its  right  to  buy  itself 
out  of  this  obligation  and  out  of  public  supervision  by  paying  to  the  city 
all  the  accumulated  taxes  that  have  been  remitted  from  the  beginning 
with  5  percent  interest ;  this  right  may  be  exercised  at  any  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  limitation  on  dividends  and  disposition  of  earned  surplus 
make  this  type  of  investment  unattractive  to  venture  capital,  though 
possibly  advantageous  to  a  large  institutional  or  individual  investor. 

The  liberalizing  amendments  enacted  this  year  met  with  very  severe 
criticism.  Even  those  who  supported  them  admit  that,  while  the  public 
interest  is  not  likely  to  be  flouted  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  there  might  be  opportunities  for  less  scrupulous  investors  to 
use  condemnation  powers  to  assemble  land,  pay  up  all  taxes  at  some  early 
date  after  acquisition  of  the  property  and  sell  the  property  so  acquired  at 
a  speculative  profit.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  act  needs  review  and 
further  revision  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Shortly  after  this  year's  amendments  were  enacted  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  filed  an  application  with  the  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission  for  approval  of  its  proposed  Stuyvesant  Town 
Housing  Development.  This  development,  to  be  built  after  the  war,  is  to 
be  located  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  in  an  area  bounded  by  14th 
and  20th  Streets,  East  River  Drive  and  Avenue  C.  The  area  comprises 
18  blocks  or  67  acres,  including  the  beds  of  the  streets.  There  are  to  be 
35  apartment  buildings,  mostly  10  to  13  stories  high  and  a  number  of  1- 
story  garages  built  on  the  periphery  to  accommodate  3,000  cars.  There 
will  be  8,842  apartments  in  the  development,  with  a  total  of  31,000 
rooms.  The  present  population  of  the  area  (about  11,000)  will  be  in- 
creased to  approximately  25,000. 

This  increase  of  population  will  give  a  density  of  132  families,  or  373 
persons  to  the  acre,  a  feature  of  the  project  plan  that  has  been  severely 
criticized.  Other  features,  however,  are  being  criticized  more  severely 
than  that.  In  the  contract  between  the  city  and  the  company,  the  city 
donates  all  the  existing  streets  to  the  company  and  permits  the  new 
thoroughfares  to  be  laid  out  within  the  boundaries  of  the  projects  to  be 
maintained  as  private  thoroughfares.  No  school  is  to  be  provided  within 
the  project.  Children  living  in  Stuyvesant  Town  will  have  to  cross  the 
busy  widened  streets  surrounding  the  project;  persons  living  outside  will 
have  to  walk  around  it.  To  many  people  this  drastically  violates  sound 
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principles  of  neighborhood  planning;  they  have  called  it  a  medieval 
walled  town.  Unless  this  plan,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  is  radically  changed,  it  will  give  to  New  York  a 
vast  monumental  institution,  for  which  in  turn  the  city  stands  to  remit 
taxes  on  the  improvements  for  a  period  of  25  years  and  to  give  up  control 
of  thoroughfares  essential  to  the  convenience  of  occupants  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Some  people  have  said  that  Stuyvesant  Town  may  be- 
come a  shining  example  of  what  not  to  do  in  urban  redevelopment.  In 
addition  to  features  of  the  project  itself  which  are  considered  question- 
able, the  procedures  that  have  been  followed  in  the  legislation  itself  and 
in  approving  the  plans  have  been  criticized  as  reducing  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  mere  rubber-stamp  status,  which  would  not  augur 
well  for  the  future  development  of  New  York  City.  Criticisms  have  been 
directed  principally  toward  the  terms  of  the  city's  contract  with  the  com- 
pany, less  toward  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  or  its  mo- 
tives in  undertaking  the  project. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  spectacular  first  project  should  be  one 
which  does  not  appear  to  command  wholehearted  commendation  from 
all  those  interested  in  sound  redevelopment  of  our  cities.  Be  it  said  here, 
that  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  with  which 
I  am  identified  and  which  was  responsible  for  drafting  the  1941  Law, 
supported  the  first  Hampton-Mitchell  Bill  (which  was  enacted  as  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Companies  Law)  in  1942,  though  it  took  no 
action  on  the  amendments  that  were  put  through  this  year.  Our  group 
has  never  felt  that  there  was  one  right  formula  for  doing  this  job  or  that 
we  were  the  only  people  with  constructive  ideas  on  the  subject.  There  is 
a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  Stuyvesant  Town  project,  as 
now  planned,  creates  a  pattern  that  can  or  should  be  followed  by  others, 
either  in  New  York  City  or  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State. 

I  see  no  valid  objection  to  direct  investment  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  savings  banks  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  in 
well-conceived  housing  projects.  The  trouble  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  too  many 
people  have  gotten  the  notion  that,  barring  Federal  subsidy,  this  is  the 
only  way  the  job  can  be  done.  I  believe  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
savings  banks  are  neglecting  one  obvious  public  service  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  perform.  Savings  and  loan  societies  recognize  a  two-fold  obliga- 
tion: (1)  to  invest  their  funds  wisely;  and  (2)  to  promote  sound  home- 
ownership.  I  think  the  larger  thrift  institutions  have  a  similar  duty  to 
promote  sound  equity  investment  in  income-producing  real  estate,  thus 
restoring  the  general  investment  status  of  real  estate  to  the  position  it 
should  occupy  in  a  well-ordered  society.  This  obligation  has  not  yet  been 
recognized. 

Although  the  1941  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Law  has  been 
overshadowed  in  the  past  year  by  the  widespread  publicity  given  to 
schemes  for  Federal  subsidy  and  by  the  furors  over  the  later  New  York 
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Law,  I  firmly  believe  that  people  will  find  it  necessary  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  earlier  law  and  to  make  use  of  its 
provisions.  It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  some  revisions  of  that 
law  may  be  required  in  order  to  make  it  workable. 

I  will  review  briefly  the  redevelopment  laws  enacted  by  States  other 
than  New  York.  The  Michigan  law  was  enacted  in  1941  very  shortly 
after  enactment  of  the  first  New  York  law.  It  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
New  York  1941  Act  very  closely,  with  minor  differences;  it  applies  only 
to  cities  of  500,000  population  and  up  (thereby  meaning  Detroit);  it 
omits  the  possibility  of  granting  powers  of  eminent  domain  to  redevelop- 
ment corporations  and  omits  any  minimum  condemnation  requirement. 

The  Wisconsin  law  is  also  patterned  largely  upon  the  1941  New  York 
law.  However,  it  does  not  grant  condemnation  powers  to  the  private 
corporations;  its  limitation  of  disbursements  for  interest  plus  dividends 
to  3  percent  of  development  cost  seems  drastic;  unlikely  to  invite  ven- 
ture capital.  Being  enacted  this  year,  it  acknowledges  the  effectiveness 
of  recent  propaganda  for  Federal  subsidies  by  including  a  paragraph  per- 
mitting redevelopment  corporations  to  accept  them. 

The  Illinois  and  Kentucky  laws  give  powers  of  condemnation  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  but  offer  no  tax  exemption.  Under  the  Illinois  law 
condemnation  by  private  neighborhood  redevelopment  corporations 
only  is  provided  for;  the  minimum  condemnation  requirement  is  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  area.  The  Kentucky  law  provides  for  condemnation  by 
the  city  only. 

The  recently  enacted  Missouri  bill  follows  the  6  percent  limited- 
dividend  idea,  as  does  also  the  proposed  Massachusetts  bill,  not  yet  en- 
acted, which  is  strictly  a  housing  bill.  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  6 
percent  limited-dividend  idea;  it  does  not  reward  investors  for  amortiz- 
ing debt  out  of  earnings,  a  practice  which  was  not  customary  when  the 
first  6  percent  limited-dividend  housing  laws  were  enacted;  it,  therefore, 
does  not  attract  venture  capital.  It  can  presumably  attract  the  type  of 
large  investor  who  merely  wants  a  safe  moderate  income  and  the  return 
of  his  capital.  These  two  bills  also  permit  the  private  corporations  whose 
creation  they  authorize  to  accept  Federal  subsidies. 

The  Maryland  Act  is  different  from  the  other  state  laws.  It  merely 
creates  for  the  City  of  Baltimore  a  public  agency  authorized  to  accept 
Federal  loans  and  grants  to  be  used  in  acquisition  of  land  for  redevelop- 
ment purposes. 

The  state  legislation  here  reviewed  thus  exhibits  four  basic  concepts : 

1.  The  principles  of  business  reorganization  (The  1941  New  York  law,  the 
Michigan  law,  the  Wisconsin  law) . 

2.  The  principles  of  granting  powers  of  eminent  domain  for  public  pm-poses, 
without  financial  inducements  (Illinois  and  Kentucky). 

3.  The  principles  of  limited-dividend  housing  corporations  (The  1942  New 
York  law  with  1943  amendments,  the  Missouri  law  and  the  proposed  Massachu- 
setts law). 
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4.  The  principle  of  bailing  out  with  subsidies  (The  Maryland  law,  and  as  an 
incidental  but  not  primary  feature,  the  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  laws). 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  partial  to  enactments  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  reorganization,  exemplified  in  the  1941  New  York  Act, 
either  as  it  now  stands  or  as  it  may  be  improved  by  future  amendments. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  laws  which  offer  no  more  than  powers  of  con- 
demnation for  land-assembly,  or  those  based  on  the  limited  dividend 
principle  will  attract  venture  capital.  I  am  positively  opposed  to  Federal 
subsidy. 

I  readily  admit,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  private  re- 
development corporations  can  undertake  a  project  that  goes  beyond  pro- 
viding improved  or  new  facilities  for  income-producing  private  uses ;  re- 
development for  public  uses  will  necessarily  be  largely  financed,  both  as 
to  first  cost  and  maintenance,  by  the  municipalities.  The  1941  New  York 
law  assumes  that  the  larger  plans  for  reclaiming  a  whole  blighted  district 
would  be  worked  out  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  which  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  a  proposed  private  proj- 
ect fits  into  the  district  plan. 

I  also  admit  that  those  cities  which  have  not  yet  gotten  their  finances 
in  satisfactory  shape,  which  have  difficulty  balancing  their  budgets, 
which  are  close  to  their  debt  limits,  may  not  find  it  entirely  easy  to 
finance  their  proper  share  of  the  overall  redevelopment  that  is  necessary. 
But  I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  Federal  treasury 
to  underwrite,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  municipal  extravagances  as 
New  York  City's  subway  deficit  or  overgrown  municipal  bureaucracies 
or  relief  rolls.  Beyond  the  evils  of  financial  dependence  upon  Washing- 
ton is  the  threat  to  our  American  system  which  is  inherent  in  increasing 
political  subserviency  of  local  political  organizations  to  the  party  which 
may  at  any  particular  time  be  in  power  in  Washington. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  municipalities  may  require  in  the 
future  some  special  credit  facilities  for  orderly  financing  of  the  improve- 
ment programs  they  may  undertake  in  that  portion  of  blighted  area  re- 
development to  be  devoted  to  future  public  uses.  In  connection  with  the 
PWA  programs  of  the  1930's,  certain  rudimentary  banking  facilities 
were  provided.  It  will  be  recalled  that  non-Federal  public  works  projects 
were  financed  with  45-percent  grants  and  55-percent  loans.  In  many 
cases  municipalities  and  other  local  governments  put  up  their  bonds  with 
the  Public  Works  Administrator  to  cover  their  55-percent  share  of  project 
costs;  these  bonds  were  sold  to  the  RFC,  which  in  turn  placed  them  at 
more  favorable  times  with  private  investors.  This  was  a  banking  service. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France,  a  home-loan  bank  system,  which  operated  successfully  for  many 
years  and  furnished  a  pattern  for  other  national  mortgage  systems  in- 
cluding our  own,  had  as  one  of  its  functions  the  making  of  direct  loans  to 
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municipalities.  This  may  indicate  appropriateness  of  linking  banking  fa- 
cilities for  municipalities  to  the  mortgage  banking  system. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  many  existing  fiscal  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  of  their  relationship  to  the  future  long-term 
credit  needs  of  the  country,  which  Congress  will  be  obliged  to  make,  may 
reveal  a  need  for  providing  regular  banking  facilities  for  States  and  local 
governments.  Such  a  study  might  also  answer  the  question  as  to  whether, 
in  case  such  new  facilities  are  needed,  they  can  be  provided  by  private 
banking  institutions  or  whether  they  will  have  to  be  provided  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  institutions  as  may  be  hereafter  created  or  empowered  to  furnish 
these  banking  services  will  be  authorized  to  make  good  loans  on  good 
security,  in  accordance  with  sound  credit  principles,  and  not  ordered  to 
make  bad  loans  on  bad  security,  as  provided  for  in  the  two  redevelop- 
ment bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  the  Thomas  bill  and 
the  Wagner  bill. 

The  problem  of  urban  redevelopment  has  been  discussed  for  a  long 
time.  The  state  laws  that  have  been  enacted  are  experimental;  the  war 
emergency  has  prevented  any  real  test  of  whether  the  earlier  ones  will 
actually  function  in  peacetime.  In  any  case,  redevelopment  programs 
will  be  long-range  programs.  If  wisely  projected  now,  when  there  is  no 
early  prospect  of  a  return  of  the  1933  type  of  emergency,  they  can  be  proj- 
ected on  a  sound  long-term  basis  free  from  the  confusion  begotten  by 
depression  hangovers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  great  depression- 
emergency  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  WPA,  the  PWA, 
the  CCC,  and  the  NYA  have  been  liquidated  by  Congress.  Even  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  an  agency  for  long-term  planning, 
was  liquidated  because,  apparently.  Congress  could  not  stomach  some 
of  its  depression-born  philosophies.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
governors  and  legislatures  of  our  States  are  very  much  aroused  about 
recent  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  their  prerogatives 
and  powers.  These  straws  in  the  wind  indicate  to  me  that  the  philosophy 
of  business  reorganization  of  insolvent  urban  real  estate  as  part  of  a  plan 
for  postwar  prosperity  has  a  stronger  appeal  to  legislators  everywhere 
than  will  have  a  defeatist  philosophy  of  bailing  out,  which  seems  to  draw 
its  inspiration  from  the  dear  dead  days  of  the  great  depression. 
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Postwar  Air  Opportunities  of  Cities 

GILL  ROBB  WILSON,  President,  National  Aeronautic  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  fundamental  facts  stand  out  like  mountain  peaks  above  the 
smoke  of  this  war.  Both  the  leaders  and  the  public  of  the  United 
States  must  be  made  to  look  at  them  until  they  can  never  forget  them, 
asleep  or  awake. 

The  first  is  that  civilization  has  finally  produced  the  tools  by  which 
to  accomplish  its  eflFective  and  complete  self-destruction.  If  but  once 
more  global  war  comes  on  earth,  civilization  is  doomed.  Science  has  re- 
duced our  globe  to  a  physically  indivisible  entity.  It  follows  that  human 
destiny  has  likewise  become  indivisible  and  impartible.  Any  future  can- 
cer permitted  to  develop  anywhere  on  the  economic,  political,  or  social 
body  of  humanity  will  mean  the  death  of  the  whole  body.  Therefore,  the 
planning  of  the  peace  must  be  no  contest  between  Utopians  and  reaction- 
aries, which  gambles  with  the  security  of  the  future,  but  must  be  a  realis- 
tic recognition  of  the  stake  involved. 

The  second  fact  which  towers  to  the  skies  is  that  human  nature  in  the 
aggregate  is  not  now,  and  may  well  never  be,  beyond  the  necessity  of  dis- 
ciplinary control.  Germany  and  Japan  have  each  demonstrated  both  in 
planning  and  in  action  that  the  law  of  the  jungle  is  but  lightly  coated 
over  in  great  masses  of  the  earth's  population.  Rule  or  die  is  the  motive 
of  the  tiger  and  it  is  also  the  motive  of  millions  of  human  creatures. 
Neither  Christ  nor  Moses  nor  any  other  profound  thinker  ever  promised 
it  would  be  otherwise  in  mundane  affairs.  Yet  all  of  them  promised  that 
advance  could  be  and  urged  creative  action  to  that  end.  Therefore,  the 
planning  of  the  peace  must  be  no  mere  mechanistic  isolation  founded  on 
material  force  without  objective  morality. 

Any  postwar  planning  which  is  done  either  from  national  or  local 
standpoint  must  be  against  the  broad  background  of  the  aforementioned 
conditions.  It  is  my  hope  to  see  the  United  Nations  soon  declare  in 
broad  historic  strokes  a  Magna  Charta  of  Civilization  within  the  fabric  of 
which  the  Nations,  races,  and  creeds  may  find  full  satisfaction  of  ex- 
pression and  beyond  which  they  are  warned  lies  their  immediate  oblivion. 
Such  a  Magna  Charta  would  have  a  Court  of  Interpretation  with  author- 
ity to  call  into  punitive  action  the  economic,  political,  and  defense  forces 
of  the  member  Nations. 

But  postwar  planning  on  an  international  basis  is  not  enough.  I  am 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  urge  to  plan  has  permeated  down  to  our 
communities.  This  is  the  best  conceivable  insurance  against  either  re- 
action or  lethargy,  the  twin  forces  which  betrayed  the  peace  after  the 
last  war,  and  which  almost  cost  us  our  country  in  the  beginnings  of  this 
war. 

In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  community  which  does  not 
plan  its  destiny  in  the  light  of  the  new  forces  which  are  moving  today  wiU 
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have  no  destiny.  In  almost  every  field  of  enterprise  we  have  advanced  a 
normal  half  century  of  progress  within  the  last  three  years.  Today  at 
their  best,  many  of  our  utilities  and  institutions  and  standards  are  ob- 
solete, in  their  method  of  functioning.  I  would  not  even  exempt  the 
colleges,  the  public  school  system,  the  churches,  and  certainly  not  the 
complicated  machinery  of  government  whose  overhead  consumes  as  its 
complexities  spread. 

As  a  representative  of  aviation,  I  must  warn  you  that  this  one  force 
alone  will  radically  shift  the  significance  of  many  areas  of  the  earth, 
(a)  It  will  bring  into  utility  and  fertility  areas  hitherto  economically 
isolated,  (b)  It  will  add  a  time-value  factor  to  the  competitive  markets 
of  the  world,  (c)  Availability  of  new  products  will  competitively  affect 
your  formerly  stabilized  consumption  of  more  familiar  products,  (d)  In- 
ternational advertising  of  both  retail  and  wholesale  merchandise  will 
familiarize  the  public  of  the  Nations  with  values  and  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, (e)  National  security  against  the  potential  raids  of  air  power 
will  call  for  the  strategic  relocation  of  vital  defense  industries,  (f)  In- 
ternational air  transport  will  not  necessarily  follow  the  traditional  lanes 
of  commerce,  and  harbors  of  the  sky  in  the  midlands  will  rival  the  har- 
bors of  the  sea  on  the  coasts  in  significance.  Domestic  air  transport  will 
compact  the  financial  markets  of  the  Nation  and  eventually  bring  them 
into  one  business  day.  The  stock  markets  of  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Boston  might  conceivably  find  themselves  with  home  offices 
in  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  or  Denver  and  with  branch  offices  in  their 
former  habitats,  (g)  The  need  for  greater  national  self -containment  in 
the  air  age  will  greatly  stimulate  the  whole  field  of  botanical  chemistry. 
The  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  raise  not  only  food,  but  the  materials  for  in- 
dustrial fabrication.  The  relation  of  air  transport  to  the  problem  of  food 
distribution  is  most  interesting,  (h)  Processes  of  dehydration  will  make 
many  forms  of  food  available  as  cargo  to  air  carriers.  I  will  take  but  one 
example  .  .  .  cranberries.  At  present,  but  five  States  of  the  Union 
supply  the  cranberry  market.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  them.  I  predict  that 
in  the  next  twenty  years  the  cranberry  production  of  New  Jersey  will 
double  on  the  demand  of  foreign  air  commerce  alone.  And  in  that  same 
period  of  years,  twenty  States  will  go  into  cranberry  production.  Po- 
tatoes is  another  example.  American  potato  soup  will  become  famous  in 
the  most  outlandish  areas  of  the  earth  within  a  decade.  And  this  is  be- 
cause it  can  arrive  in  Siberia,  Tibet,  Dutch  Harbor,  or  Zambeziland  in 
palatable  concentrated  form  via  the  airways.  Broadly  estimated,  the 
food  distribution  of  the  air  age  will  require  about  one  fifth  of  the  cubic 
space  now  required  for  what  proportion  of  it  is  dehydrated.  The  time  of 
distribution  will  be  cut  to  less  than  one  twentieth  and  the  tariffs  for  de- 
livery of  concentrates  will  compare  favorably  with  the  tariffs  for  surface 
delivery  of  the  raw  products.  In  other  words,  even  today  an  airplane  can 
deliver  vitamins  anywhere  in  the  world  as  cheaply  as  any  other  form  of 
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transportation  can  deliver  the  raw  products  in  which  they  are  contained. 

But  let  me  make  this  fact  clear.  The  degree  of  destiny  for  any  com- 
munity will  depend  upon  the  creative  thinking  of  its  people.  None  of 
these  forces  which  have  become  available  to  humanity  will  deliver  a 
tailor-made  future  to  any  Nation  or  State  or  municipality. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  back  in  New  Jersey  we  became  a  veritable 
arsenal  of  aviation  equipment.  Long  ago  we  had  analyzed  the  aviation 
dollar.  We  staked  our  faith  that  aviation  would  become  a  basic  industry. 
We  believed  in  its  then  unproven  significance  to  national  defense  and  its 
then  unaccepted  role  in  the  transportation  of  the  future.  We  went  to 
Germany  and  looked.  We  knew  war  was  inevitable.  Deliberately  we 
went  after  aviation  industry  because  sixty  cents  of  the  aviation  dollar 
would  in  our  judgment  stay  on  the  ground  in  payrolls  and  material  costs. 
We  did  everything  we  could  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  the  in- 
dustry in  New  Jersey.  Unrelentingly  we  hammered  for  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  aviation.  So  today  many  thousands  of  our 
people  have  good  jobs  and  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  the  more  assured. 

And  this  is  the  way  it  must  be  done.  Analyze  the  background  of 
world  events.  Every  community  is  now  related  to  the  world  in  a  new  way. 
Analyze  the  natural  advantages  of  your  community.  Each  has  some 
special  and  exclusive  advantage  to  offer  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  An- 
alyze the  handicaps  of  your  location.  They  can  often  be  overcome  with 
foresight.  Do  not  try  to  imitate  some  other  community  which  may  have 
no  problems  akin  to  your  own.  Study  the  special  skills  of  your  people. 
I  have  located  industries  already  because  of  certain  community  racial 
backgrounds  which  produced  generations  of  adept  tendencies. 

And  above  all,  do  not  telegraph  frantically  to  anyone  as  a  certain 
official  did  to  me  not  long  since,  "Wire  immediately  specifications  and 
plans,  including  description  of  airport  necessary  to  guarantee  aviation 
future  to  a  city  of  forty  thousand."  Any  formula  I  have  is  preserved  in 
sweat  and  tears  and  headache  and  thank  God  we  have  no  way  to  trans- 
mit this  trinity  either  by  airplane,  radio,  or  telegraph. 
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